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107 BENGALI PROVERBS 


By CHARLEs A. FERGUSON and W. D. PRESTON 


0.1 The proverbs of this article constitute the proverb repertoire of Dr. 
B. V. Mukerji of Calcutta, India, as recorded by us during the period 
November 1943 to October 1945. The proverbs are presented as the product 
of the specific narrator, only secondary attention being paid to parallels or 
distributional data. The attempt is made to figure folk literature as a part of 
a larger complex including the narrator, his various environments (psycho- 
logical, social, and so forth), and his products. This complex may be called 
the narrator-complex. Such a presentation of the repertoire of a single narra- 
tor in respect toa single genre of folk literature could be labelled, for example, 
Mukerji 1. or Mukerji P, as representing a selective segment of the whole 
narrator-complex of narrator-environments-products. A more satisfactory 
presentation of such narrator-complexes would include the narrator’s entire 
repertoire of folk literature of all genres with an elaborate background of 
biographical and psychological data concerning him. For example, several 
versions of each item of folk literature could sometimes be collected and cor- 
related with the specific occasions of recital. 

The present sketch has been severely limited in relation to the above stated 
aims. It is exclusively concerned with the proverb. It has not been possible to 
obtain detailed information about important aspects of the complex. Never- 
theless it is a more or less unified whole presenting all available information 
within the selected field of operations, and as such it is a description of a type 
of narrator-complex. Further segments will be presented elsewhere, including 
riddles and children’s rhymes. 

The proverbs were elicited by the following three techniques. First the nar- 
rator was simply requested to give all the proverbs he remembered, which 
resulted in about thirty Bengali proverbs and four Hindustani proverbs 
used by Bengali speakers. Then, from time to time during the recording 
period, casual association stimuli evoked proverbs: for example, an investiga- 
tion of the occurrences of the words muro, muri, severed head, resulted in prov- 
erbs 2.12 and 3.31. Finally all published lists of Bengali proverbs available 
to us in Bengali or English (about 175 proverbs in all) were submitted to 
Dr. Mukerji for checking; this resulted in twenty-six additional proverbs. 

Every proverb in this article was checked with Dr. Mukerji at least three 
times for phonemic content, meaning of the morphemes involved, English 
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equivalent for the ‘‘sense’’ of the whole proverb, and, when possible, descrip- 
tion of actual social situations in which the proverb might occur. 

0.2 Dr. B. V. Mukerji is a Brahman, a Hindu of the highest caste. He was 
born and raised in the vicinity of Calcutta so that he speaks the standard 
colloquial language natively. He comes of a scholarly family—his father was 
a Sanskritist and a great-uncle of his was a Persian scholar. His first formal 
education was in the village school or patsala under the direction of a Hindy 
guru-mosae. Between the ages of eight and fourteen he attended a Middle 
Vernacular School in North Calcutta. This type of school differs from the 
government schools in placing greater emphasis on the study of Bengali 
language and literature and in conducting all classes in Bengali. The par- 
ticular school is no longer in existence. His education was continued at home 
with tutors and pandits, and he is widely read in Bengali and English litera- 
ture. He came to America some years ago and has revisited India once. In 
this country he has given private lessons in Bengali and Sanskrit, and was an 
instructor in the Army Bengali program at the University of Pennsylvania, 
1943-44. 

0.3 The proverbs are classified according to prosodic structure; the structure 
of each class is described in the introductory sections 1.0, 2.0, 3.0 before the 
listing of the proverbs. Within each class they are arranged into subclasses 
as explained in the introductory sections, and within each subclass they 
are arranged alphabetically. First each proverb is given in a phonemic 
transcription which is substantially that of Chatterji and Page. The sign # is 
employed to indicate hemistich boundaries. Each text is followed by a 
literal translation and a free translation. Variants in texts or translations 
usually appear in parentheses and in such cases replace the immediately 
preceding word. The literal translations appear as specific units corresponding 
in each case to a specific text unit. The text unit may be a word or a sequence 
of words connected by hyphens. All text units are set off in their environ- 
ments by space. The meaning unit corresponding to a given text unit appears 
in a corresponding position in the literal translation. If it consists of more than 
one English word it is connected by hyphens. The meaning units are specific 
approximations of the Bengali meaning in terms of each particular Bengali 
context. No attempt is made to show Bengali grammatical classes by means 
of the translation. Thus, for example, the conjunctive suffix -e is not always 
rendered by English -ing or by any other constant form. Instead it is always 
translated according to its specific English equivalent for the context in 
which it appears. By rearranging the meaning units of the literal section it is 
always possible to get the exact free translation which appears beneath it. 
Differences in meaning areas for a single Bengali form are not directly indi- 
cated in this text arrangement. 

In many instances a proverb or a sentence which is part of a proverb does 
not contain a verb. Some proverbs of this kind consist of a single noun with 
adjuncts (e.g. 2.3, 2.37, 3-5) and these proverbs are used in Bengali conver- 
sation as nouns, not as complete sentences. That a proverb is of this type is 
always shown by the English translation, which likewise is not a complete 
sentence but is a single noun with adjuncts. In the remaining cases, however, 
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the absence of the verb is a characteristic of a Bengali nominal sentence. A 
nominal sentence consists of two nouns (with or without adjuncts) and no 
yerb. This is a regular sentence type in Bengali and as such is indicated in 
the text by an X at the end of the sentence. This x is regarded as a morpheme 
and is translated by it-is, he-has, there’s, it’ll-be, is-as-good-as and similar 
expressions. In three cases (2.4, 2.39, 2.40) English usage requires no transla- 
tion for x and to preserve the specific unit correspondence in these cases a 
meaning symbol A is inserted in the literal translation in the position cor- 
responding to the x in the text. 

There isa set of pronominal correlatives in Bengali characterized, in general, 
by initial j- and t-, e.g. ja which: ta that, joto as much: toto so much, jokhon 
when: tokhon then, je who: se he. Frequently in the English translation of a 
Bengali sentence containing a pair of such j-/t- correlatives there is one word 
which is equivalent to the pair of Bengali words (e.g. 1.11, 1.17, 2.4, 2.5). In 
such sentences the English word is placed in the literal translation in the 
position corresponding to the first word of the pair in the text and the mean- 
ing symbol D is inserted in the position corresponding to the second word of 
the pair. 

Some proverbs contain more than one sentence. Sentence boundaries with- 
in a proverb are marked by the symbol y in the text. This y is regarded as a 
morpheme, and equivalents appear in the corresponding position in the 
literal translation, e.g. and, but, if, means. If no English equivalent is given, 
the meaning symbol B is inserted in the appropriate position. 

Following the free translation there is a paragraph of interpretation con- 
sisting of paraphrases of Dr. Mukerji’s explanations together with any anal- 
ogous English proverbs he suggested or approved; any material in double 
quotation marks is quoted directly from Dr. Mukerji. Occasionally variants 
are given in this paragraph. If the proverb is in Hindustani or if it was elicited 
by means of a published list, this is indicated at the end of the paragraph. 
Four proverbs may have transposed order (1.5, 1.10, 2.14, 2.2'7). In each case 
this is indicated and the form of the proverb as given is the preferred order. 
Three proverbs (1.5, 1.11, 1.15) Dr. Mukerji said he thought were khonar 
bocon, sayings of Khand, i.e. attributed to the legendary figure Khana.'! 
This is indicated also. Fourteen of the proverbs contain one or more verbal 
nouns in -a. These proverbs may have variants which replace the verbal 
noun by other verb forms. For example, kora doing may be replaced by koreci 
I did, korbe he’ll do, etc. Such proverbs are marked ‘Verbal noun.”’ Finally, 
Dr. Mukerji preferred to call some proverbs ‘‘sayings,” ‘smart sayings,” 
and the like, rather than proverbs. This does not reflect a linguistic distinc- 
tion in Bengali, but seems to be a personal value judgment the criteria of 
which are not clear. 

1 The following account of Khana appears in Ganguli (294 s. v.): “the name of a female 
astrologer to whom many current astrological aphorisms are attributed. The story goes to the 
effect that she was daughter to a king of Ceylon and married to Mihir, son of Baréha, both 
learned courtiers of king Vikram4ditya. As she excelled her husband and father-in-law in 
astronomical predictions (called khanar bacan) her tongue was cut off, and she died a martyr 


to science.”” For further discussion and differing accounts of Khana see Sen’s History (19-22) 
and his Selections (see bibliography) ; also Chakravarti (371, 372) and Chatterji. 
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Comparative references appear in the footnotes. The proverbs are com- 

pared for Indo-European India, and a bibliography of works cited is given 
at the end of the article. In the bibliography starred items represent Bengali 
materials. Three large collections of Bengali proverbs are listed as uncon- 
sulted by us. 
1.0 Proverbs 1.1 to 1.14 consist of a rhymed distich of which each line is a 
possible complete utterance (although usually poetic rather than colloquial 
in form) with division into two hemistichs each containing two stresses. The 
remaining four proverbs of this section (1.15 to 1.18) differ from the others as 
follows: Proverb 1.15 consists of a distich of the usual form preceded by 
another line. The second line of 1.16 to 1.18 is a three-stress line, and 1.17 
and 1.18 do not rhyme; they are thus intermediate in form between the prov- 
erbs of section 1. and those of section 2. Three lines in the proverbs of this 
section are internally rhymed like those of section 2.: the first line of 1.15 
and both lines of 1.11. 

The rhyme in these distichs consists of correspondence in syllabic structure 
and in phonemes. In all cases except 1.7 the minimum correspondence in 
syllabic structure consists of both lines ending in a stressed syllable (’) or 
both lines ending in a stressed syllable followed by an unstressed syllable 
(’-). In all but three cases, however, the correspondence covers more syl- 
lables than this, and in five of the proverbs (1.3, 1.4, 1.10, 1.13, 1.14) the en- 
tire final hemistichs match, with the pattern ’-’. In 1.2 the final hemistichs 
match with the pattern ’---’. The phonemic correspondence varies from the 
correspondence of one vowel as in mon—dom (1.8) or of two consonants as 
in das—dods (1.14) to such a full correspondence as khaibe sukhe—moribe 
dukhe (1.12). In two instances a word rhymes with itself: j2/—isl (1.5), 
nei—nei (1.6). 

The j-/t- correlative pairs occur in five of the eighteen proverbs of this 
section (1.6, 1.7, 1.9, I.1I, 1.17). 

1.1 bapko beta # sipaiko ghora x y 
kuc nehi # tob thora-thora x. 
a-father’s son a-soldier’s horse is B 
anything it-isn’t but a-little it-ts 
A father’s son is a soldier’s horse; it isn’t anything but it is a little. 

Used with reference to oneself, boastfully, or about others as an expression 
of confidence in their work. Refers to a son who is in some measure like his 
father. He’s a chip off the old block. Hindustani.? 

1.2. boro-boro badorer # boro-boro pet x Y 

lonka dinute # matha-kore-hét. 

many-big monkeys many-big bellies have but 

to-Ceylon when-it-comes-to-jumping-across they-hang-their-heads-in- 
shame 

Many big monkeys have many big bellies, but when it comes to 
jumping across to Ceylon they hang their heads in shame. 


2 Cf. Christian 56, No. 135; Crooke 109 s. v. ghora (misprint for ghora). 
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Many people appear to be big, but when it comes to actual performance 
they fail miserably. Very popular saying.* 
1.3 bhotcajji mosaer # duti po x Y 
ekti kana x y # ekti bho x. 
priest the-reverend two sons has B 
one blind is and one stupid is 
The reverend priest has two sons: one is blind and one is stupid. 

Depreciative. One might say it about two sons who have amounted to 
nothing. Even a mother might say it about two sons who have not come up 
to expectations.‘ 

1.4 dose mile # kori kaj y 

hari-jiti # nahi laj. 

in-a-group let’s-get-together-and do the-job then 

whether-we-win-or-lose there’s-no shame 

Let’s get together in a group and do the job; then there’s no shame 
whether we win or lose. 

A variant has the following second line: hari jodi # nahi laj. we-lose if 
there’s-no shame . . . there’s no shame if we lose. Both versions of the proverb 
are current: the first is “‘better form,’’ the second ‘‘more expressive.’’ Said 
when you face a hard fact and the chances are not good, but you take 
courage for the common cause. Counting the cost you go ahead. This is a 
morale booster for teamwork. The captain of a football team might say it.5 
1.5 dur sobha vy # nikot jol y 

nikot sobha y # dur jol. 

a-large ring-around-the-moon means imminent rain B 

a-small ring-around-the-moon means lack-of rain 

A large ring around the moon means imminent rain; a small ring 
around the moon means lack of rain. 

Elicited by a similar proverb in Chakravarti 376, no. 17. Transposable. 
Saying of Khana. 

1.6 jar be x # tar mone-nei Y 
para-porsir # ghum nei. 
the-one-whose wedding it-is D doesn’t-remember-it but 
the-neighbors sleep don’t-get-any 
The one whose wedding it is doesn’t remember it, but the neighbors 
don’t get any sleep. 

Busybodies are more concerned than the principal. Used in reference to a 

busybody who is poking his nose where he has no business. 
1.7 jar chele # joto khaé 
tar chele # toto nalaé. 
someone’s son the-more eats 
D the-son’s the-more mouth-waters 
The more someone’s son eats the more the son’s mouth waters. 


3 Cf. Page 134. 
* Cf. Roebuck 346. 
5 For the second line of this proverb cf. Crooke 217 s. v. panchayat. 
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Some people are never satisfied. The more you give them the more they 
demand. 
1.8 jar songe # jar moje-mon 
kiba hari # kiba dom. 
one-who for with-someone falls-in-love 
it-makes-no-diff erence-whether-she’s a-Hari or-whether-she’s a-Dom 
For one who falls in love with someone, it makes no difference whether 
she’s a Hari or whether she’s a Dom. 

Refers to one who runs counter to social custom for the sake of love. Hari 
and Dom are names of certain low castes in Bengal. Elicited by the same 
proverb in De 293. 

1.9 joto hasi # toto kanna y 
bole-gzece # ram sonna. 
the-more laughter the-more weeping B 
has-said Ram Sanné 
Ram Sanni has said: The more laughter the more weeping. 

The more frivolous and thoughtless you are the more you have to pay for 
it in the end. Refers to someone who forgets decency or duty in gaiety or just 
to someone who is laughing a lot or who makes himself obnoxious by his 
hilarity. “‘Call to sobriety.” The second line is an attribution formula; Ram 
Sann4 does not refer to a known person. 

1.10 rakhe kesto # mare ke y 
mare kesto # rakhe ke. 
tf-protects Krishna can-kill who B 
if-kills Krishna can-protect who 
Who can kill if Krishna protects; who can protect if Krishna kills? 

Fatalistic saying used in all kinds of trouble: sickness, serious danger, 
distress, war. Transposable.® 
I.Ir mongole usa y # budhe pa y 

jekhane icche # sekhane ja. 

Tuesday at-dawn or any-time-Wednesday start-out and 

wherever you-wish D go 

Start out Tuesday at dawn or any time Wednesday and go wherever 
you wish. 

A somewhat astrological proverb meaning that early morning Tuesday and 
all day Wednesday are auspicious for starting something. Saying of Khana. 
Elicited by a saying of Khana in Das 6. 

1.12 motso dhoribe y # khaibe sukhe y 

lekha-pora koribe y # moribe dukhe. 

fish he-catches if he-will-eat happily B 

an-education he-gets if he-will-die in-distress 

If he catches fish he will eat happily; if he gets an education he will die 
in distress. 

A slam at education. Said by an uncle or guardian in disparagement of 
college education. Sometimes repeated by the boys themselves. Occasionally 


* Cf. Mitra 121, No. 1; Mainwaring 74, No. 563. 
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said by people who discover they have learned more by experience than they 
did at college. Smart saying. 
1.13 fraja-rajra # gelo-tol y 

bamon ekhon # upaé bol. 

kings-and-the-like have fatled B 

Brahman now the-way-out tell-me 

Kings and the like have failed; now, Brahman, tell me the way out. 

It means: now you come to me with this problem when big shots have 
failed. American equivalents: Ask me something easy! You’re asking me? 
Brahman here has the connotation not only of high caste or learned man but 
also of simple, unworldly man. 

1.14 singir mama # bhombol das x y 
bag merece # gonda-dos. 
a-lion’s uncle Bhambal Das is B 
tigers he-has-killed two-score 
Bhambal Das, a lion’s uncle, has killed two score tigers. 

Used in reference to a braggart, usually by boys or young men. Bhambal 
Das is an invented name with a humorous sound. mama means mother’s 
brother, the children’s favorite uncle. Smart saying. 

115 ate teto x y # dite nun x Y 

ebela-obela # souce jat y 

tar koriki # boddite khaé? 

inside something-bitter he-has B on-his-teeth salt there’s B 

morning-and-afternoon to-ablutions he-goes B 

his money-do the-doctors eat-up 

He has something bitter inside, there’s salt on his teeth, he goes to 
ablutions morning and afternoon: do the doctors eat up his money? 

A kind of prescription for good health, like ‘‘An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away.” Eat something bitter, brush your teeth with salt, have two 
bowel movements a day, and you'll have no need for the doctor. souc means 
ablutions after defecation; the phrase souce jaé is a very elegant way of re- 
ferring to defecation. A boddi is a doctor trained in Hindu medicine. Saying 
of Khana.’ 

1.16 koelar kali # jaena dhule y 

sobhab jaena mole. 

of-coal the-blackness doesn’ t-go-away tf-you-wash-tt B 

your-nature doesn’t-change tf-you-die 

The blackness of coal doesn’t go away if you wash it; your nature 
doesn’t change if you die. 

Refers to an incorrigible person, one whose character will not change; for 
example, an undependable person or one who bothers you too much. The 
leopard cannot change its spots. Washing a Negro.® 
1.17 jar jonne # kori-curi 

seo bole cor. 


7 Cf. Crooke 278 s. v. tir. 
* Cf. Thorburn 311, No. 30; Crooke 18 s. v. Bachhy4; Koul 195; Mainwaring 123, No. 964. 
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the-one-whom for I-steal 
p-even calls-me a-thief 
Even the one for whom I steal calls me a thief. 

Used when self-pride is hurt. When someone you help attacks you in some 
way, ungratefully, this is appropriate. If, for example, a man swears at his 
wife, or vice versa, the other could say this. Also used in fun. ‘‘Pretty saying; 
it always happens in life.’’ ‘Almost a proverb.’’® 
1.18 dhal nei y # toroal nei y 

nidhi ram soddar x. 

shield he-has-no B sword he-has-no but 

Nidhi Ram a-big-shot is 

He has no shield, he has no sword, but Nidhi Ram is a big shot. 

Talking big without backing. For example, this could refer to someone 
who talks of starting a business, but has little money. 

2.0 The proverbs of section 2. consist of a single line of two hemistichs, each 
of which contains two or three stresses. The order of arrangement is as follows: 
2.1-2.11 finally rhymed two-stress hemistichs 

2.12—2.19 finally rhymed three-stress hemistichs 

2.20-2.26 initially rhymed two-stress hemistichs 

2.27 initially rhymed three-stress hemistichs 

2.28-2.52 unrhymed two-stress hemistichs 
The rhyme is the same as that of section 1. In proverb 2.19, however, the 
first hemistich ends in ’- and the second ends in ’--. In the initially rhymed 
proverbs the correspondences are at the beginning of the hemistichs and the 
final syllables match in only two of the nine proverbs (2.22, 2.25). In proverb 
2.25 the phonemic correspondence is that of a single consonant: oti—hate. 

Five of the rhymed proverbs have a connective between the hemistichs: 
ar and in 2.7, 0 and in 2.10, to then in 2.8, 2.13, 2.23. Similarly in the un- 
rhymed proverb 2.32 the morpheme na not appears between the hemistichs. 
j-/t- correlative pairs occur in seven of the nineteen finally rhymed proverbs 
(2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, 2.15, 2.16, 2.17). They appear in one of the unrhymed 
proverbs of this section (2.39). The initially rhymed proverbs are more 
homogeneous in stress pattern than the other proverbs; every hemistich of 
proverbs 2.20 to 2.26 has one of the following stress patterns ’-’, ’-’-, ’--’-, and 
four of these seven proverbs have the total pattern: ’-’- #’-’ (2.20, 2.21, 2.24, 
2.26). 

2.1 ghor jolane y # por bholane. 
the-family disturbing but outsiders charming 
Disturbing the family, but charming outsiders. 

Usually applied to a member of one’s own circle, most often a girl (mee) 
sometimes a boy (chele) or a person (e lokta). ‘‘Goes with” proverb 3.30. 
Saying. 

2.2 hatika dat # morodka bat x. 
an-elephant’s tusks a-man’s word is-as-good-as 
A man’s word is as good as an elephant’s tusks. 


* Cf. Beames 102 I. 8. 
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If you promise to come somewhere, it rains, and you come in spite of the 
rain and someone expresses surprise, you might say this. A gentleman’s word 
is his bond. The elephant’s tusks refer to the value of ivory. Hindustani.’ 
2.3 jarote # kotok ta bote x 

whatever is-rumored to-a-certain-extent D true is 
Whatever is rumored is true to a certain extent. 

If someone defends a person, someone else may say this implying that he 
is guilty. Where there’s smoke there’s fire, but only with reference to rumors. 
Shows an ‘‘uncharitable, suspicious mind.” 

2.4  jemnirup Xx # temni gun x. 
just-like the-beauty A D the-virtue is 
The virtue is just like the beauty. 

As the looks, so the person. Usually used sarcastically referring to bad 
looks implying bad actions. Depreciative. One should not expect good actions 
from an ugly-minded or ugly-looking person. 

2.5 jor jar X # mulluk tar x. 
the-power whoever has the-land D has 
Whoever has the power has the land. 

Said, for example, in reference to an instance of illegally used force. What 
can you do? Might makes right. 

2.6 jokhon jemon x # tokhon temon x. 
when a-certain-way it’s D that-way 1t’s 
When it’s a certain way, it’s that way. 
Act according to the situation. When in Rome do as the Romans do. 
Saying. Elicited by the same proverb in De 292. 
2.7. +‘ napter asi ar dhopar basi. 
the-barber’s I’ll-come and the-washerman’s next-time 
The barber’s “I’ll come’”’ and the washerman’s “Next time.” 

Refers to an undependable person who makes excuses for delay. The barber 
promises to come to your house later instead of doing the work now. The 
word basi means /eft-over, in this case referring to clothes which were not 
finished by the washerman but are left over for him to bring the next time. 
2.8 nei kaj to khoi bhaj. 

if-you-don’t-have-any work-to-do then some-corn pop 
If you don’t have any work to do then pop some corn. 
Applies to one who loafs around and does no work. 
2.9 poca ada # jhale gada x. 
rotten ginger with-spiciness crammed 1s 
Rotten ginger is crammed with spiciness. 

Disparaging. Refers to worthless people who demand a great deal when 
they are not worth it, or who show off beyond their merit. 

2.10 rod dekha o kola beca. 
the-chariot-festival seeing and plantains selling 
Seeing the chariot festival and selling plantains. 


0 Cf. Christian 99, No. 246 where the reference to elephant’s tusks is explained as follows: 


“The word of a man, like the tusk of an elephant, when once out, it is always so... . 
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Attending a religious festival and making a profit at the same time. The 
rot festival is the Hindu festival of the Jagannath chariot. Elicited by a 
proverb in Page 161. Verbal noun. 

2.11 sotsonge kasibas x y # dsotsonge sorbonas x 

to-be-in-good-company to-dwell-in-Benares is B to-be-in-bad-company 
disaster is 

To be in good company is to dwell in Benares; to be in bad company 
is disaster. 

Usually used in reference to someone who is in bad company. Kasi, or 
Benares, is a holy city and dwelling in Benares here is equivalent to dwelling 
in Paradise. 

2.12 allade pran atkhana x y # nezjaé-muroé doskhana x. 

from-joy my-heart in-eight-pieces 1s B counting-the-head-and-tatl in-ten- 
pieces it’s 

My heart is in eight pieces from joy—counting the head and tail it’s 
in ten pieces. 

Said when someone asks you for something unreasonable. It says, sarcas- 
tically, that you are unbelievably delighted. The first hemistich is used inde- 
pendently and is well-known also from its occurrence in the satire Bishay 
Basanta, by Amrta Lal Basu. The second line is a humorous addition. 
Smart saying. 

2.13. bamon gzlo ghor to layol tule-dhor. 
the-Brahman went home so the-plow put-down 
The Brahman went home, so put down the plow. 

Refers to someone who stops works when the boss is not around. 

2.14 borer ghorer masi y # koner ghorer pisi. 
groom's of-the-family an-aunt and bride's of-the-family an-aunt 
An aunt of the groom’s family and an aunt of the bride’s family. 

All things to all people. masi means mother’s sister; pisi means father’s 
sister. Aunts have entree to houses for wedding preparations, which are 
chiefly the concern of women. Transposable. 

2.15 jar nun khai # tar gun gai. 
of-the-one-whose salt I-eat D the-virtues I-sing 
I sing the virtues of the one whose salt I eat. 

It is proper to admire and appreciate the one to whom you are indebted 
rather than go against him. One might say this if someone attacks the 
university which one attends, whether or not the attack is justified." 

2.16 je maer (mar) cee apni x # take bole daini. 
someone-who a-mother than closer is D ts-called a-witch 
Someone who is closer than a mother is called a witch. 

A warning against a woman who acts closer to you than your mother, who 
acts over-solicitously. She has an ulterior motive. mar is an alternate form of 
maer. 

2.17. jekhane bager bhoé x # sekhane sondhe-hoé. 
wherever of-tigers fear there’s D it-gets-dark 


1 Cf. De 292; Mainwaring 79, No. 778; Mukherjee 233. 
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It gets dark wherever there’s fear of tigers. 
Your trouble comes at the very moment you don’t want it. 
2.18 moser sin béka x y # jojbar-somoé zka x. 
the-buffalo’s horns crooked are but when-it’s-time-to-fight self-sufficient 
he's 
The buffalo’s horns are crooked, but when it’s time to fight he’s self- 
sufficient. 

Said by someone self-confident or bragging of his ability to handle a 
situation, to come out on top. Usually refers to the speaker. You can handle 
yourself in time of need even though you don’t look it.” 

2.19 seito mol khulli # tobe keno dholali. 
finally the-anklets you-took-off so why did-you-make-a-fuss 
You finally took off the anklets, so why did you make a fuss? 

Refers to someone who reverses his position after a great deal of activity. 
Why did you make so much fuss and trouble if you were finally going to take 
back what you said? The question is addressed to a woman and, since the 
verbs have the second person inferior ending, apparently from a senior to a 
junior in the household. Dr. Mukerji’s first version of the proverb contained 
eto, so-much, between keno and dholali; later he decided that zto does not 
belong in the proverb because it destroys the metrical pattern. 

2.20 boste pele # sute caé. 
to-sit-down tf-he-gets to-lie-down he-wants 
If he gets to sit down he wants to lie down. 

Give him an inch and he’ll take a mile. Elicited by the same proverb in 
De 292. 

2.21 ghdéra dekle # khira hoé. 
a-horse if-he-sees lame he-gets 
If he sees a horse he gets lame. 

Refers to one who takes advantage of help instead of helping himself. 

When assistance or indulgence is in prospect he takes advantage of it. 
2.22 marito hati x y # lutito bhandar x. 

if-I-kill-anything an-elephant it'll-be B 1f-I-rob-anything a-treasury 
it'll-be 

If I kill anything it'll be an elephant; if I rob anything it’ll be a 
treasury. 

Whatever I do I'll do in a big way. Bragging. Sometimes refers to someone 
other than the speaker. Also may indicate unwillingness to undertake small 
things. Elicited by a proverb in Mitra (133, No. 39), which has gandar 
rhinoceros in place of hati. The rhinoceros is almost unknown in Bengal. 
Dr. Mukerji said the gandar form of the proverb seemed better because of 
the rhyme, but that he had never heard it." 

2.23. matha nei to matha-betha x. 
head if-you-have-no then the-headache why 
If you have no head then why the headache? 


2 Cf. Thorburn 364, No. 21. 
3 Cf. Mainwaring 35, No. 237. 
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It means: it’s no worry of mine; I have nothing to do with it. American 
equivalents: It’s your funeral. So what? Saying." 
2.24 morar opor # kharar gha. 

a-dead-body on of-a-sword a-blow 
A blow of a sword on a dead body. 

Refers to a profitless act. Whipping a dead horse." 

2.25 oti buddhir # hate dori x. 
over intelligence around-its-hands a-rope has 
Over-intelligence has a rope around its hands. 
Too much cleverness ends in disaster. Refers to someone who is too smart 
for his own good."* 
2.26 pete khele # pite soé. 
in-your-stomach 1f-you-get-food in-your-back you-can-stand-pain 
If you get food in your stomach you can stand pain in your back. 

If you eat well you can take a few blows on the back. You can take a lot 
from someone who has done something for you. You might say this if someone 
tried to run down a person who has befriended you. Similar in meaning to 
2.13. 

2.27  pagole ki na-bole y # chagole ki na-khaé. 
crazy-men what won’t-say B goats what won’t-eat 
What won’t crazy men say; what won’t goats eat? 

Means: you’re talking nonsense (said in a friendly way, not maliciously). 
In reference to someone else this proverb “‘brushes aside whatever he says.” 
Transposable.!” 

2.28 bon giae # sel raja x. 
jungle in-a-village the-jackal king is 
In a jungle village the jackal is king. 

Used to disparage a person when there is no greater authority to over- 

shadow him. 

2.29 core na-sone # dhormer kahini. 
thieves don’t-listen-to religious discourses 
Thieves don’t listen to religious discourses. 

The wicked do not listen to good counsel. 

2.30 dosocokre # bhogoban bhut x. 
through-plotting a-god a-ghost becomes 
Through plotting a god becomes a ghost. 

The doings of malicious people can make a good man look worthless, help- 
less, unable to do a thing. Elicited by the same proverb, given in English, 
in McCulloch (124, fn. 5). 

2.31 dhan bhante # siber git. 
paddy while-pounding of Siva the-song 
The song of Siva while pounding paddy. 


4 Cf. De 293. 

4% Cf. Mukherjee 357, No. 30, 479, No. 29. 
16 Cf, Day. 

17 Cf, Page 145; Mitra 145, No. 75. 
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Used to point out an irrelevant remark. What does that have to do with 
the price of cheese??® 
2.32 dhori mac y na-chii pani. 
I-catch fish B without-touching the-water 
I catch fish without touching the water. 
Refers to someone shrewd, clever, diplomatic, who can get what he wants 
without being involved himself. Smart saying, perhaps a proverb. 
2.33 dube-dube # jol khaoa. 
while-under-water a-drink taking 
Taking a drink while under water. 
Doing things in secret. Verbal noun. Saying, phrase.!® 
2.34 gde manena y # apni morol x 
the-village doesn’t-obey-him but as-far-as-he’s-concerned the-headman he’s 
The village doesn’t obey him but as far as he’s concerned he’s the 
headman. 
Used in reference to a self-centered person, a self-styled leader, a conceited 
man, and so forth.?° 
2.35 goder opor # bis-phora. 
of-elephantiasis on-top a-bad-boil 
A bad boil on top of elephantiasis. 
Additional trouble. When it rains it pours. Don’t I have enough trouble! 
Do you have to rub it in? ‘‘Used very often.” 
2.36 ghugu dekhoco y # phad dekhoni. 
the-doves you've-seen but the-trap you-haven't-seen 
You’ve seen the doves, but you haven’t seen the trap. 
It means: you may think you’re smart, but you haven’t seen what’s in 
store for you. I can handle you all right. Saying. 
2.37 haste-haste # kopal-betha. 
from-trivial-pleasantries a-headache 
A headache from trivial pleasantries. 
A little discussion can lead to a serious misunderstanding. Let’s forget it. 
Similar in meaning to 2.43. 
2.38 hore-dore # hatu-jol. 
no-matter-what knee-deep-water 
Knee-deep water no matter what. 
No matter what you do, the situation remains the same. 
2.39 jemon guru x # temni sisso X. 
just-like the-teacher A D the-pupil is 
The pupil is just like the teacher. 
Elicited by the same proverb in Page 167.™ 
2.40 jole kumir x y # denaé bag x. 
in-the-water crocodiles there-are and on-the-land tigers A 
There are crocodiles in the water and tigers on the land. 


18 Cf. De 201. 

19 Cf. Beames 102 I. 15. 

20 Cf. Mitra 158, No. 110. 

* Cf. Knowles 257; Mainwaring 192, No. 1494. 
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Difficulties on every side. Elicited by the same proverb in De 290. 

2.41 kan tanle # matha ase. 
the-ear if-you-pull the-head comes 
If you pull the ear the head comes. 

You cannot escape the responsibility for the acts of your juniors or of 
persons closely related to you. “Wise observation, possibly a proverb.” 
2.42 kata ghae # nuner chite. 

an-open in-wound of-salt a-sprinkle 
A sprinkle of salt in an open wound. 
Adding insult to injury.” 
2.43 kéco khirte # sab berulo. 
worms you-started-to-dig-and a-snake came-out 
You started to dig worms and a snake came ont. 
Tragic misunderstanding can come unexpectedly from trifles. 
2.44 mosa matte # kaman pata. 
a-mosquito to-kill a-cannon setting-up 
Setting up a cannon to kill a mosquito. 
Verbal noun. 
2.45 mora hati # lak taka x. 
a-dead elephant a-hundred-thousand rupees i1s-worth 
A dead elephant is worth a hundred thousand rupees. 
Great ones are great even though they have fallen. May refer to a family 
no longer prosperous.” 
2.46 nentar nei # batparer bhoée. 
a-naked-man hasn't-any of-pickpockets fear 
A naked man hasn’t any fear of pickpockets. 

Heard but not used by Dr. Mukerji. ‘‘Not elegant.”’ Elicited by the same 

proverb in De 294. 

2.47 nun ante # panta phuroé. 
the-salt while-is-being-brought the-watered-rice gives-out 
While the salt is being brought the watered rice gives out. 

Refers to something brought too late to be of use. Elicited by the same 

proverb in Mitra (138, No. 51). 
2.48 oti bhokti # corer lokkhon x. 
too-much devotion of-a-thief a-sign is 
Too much devotion is a sign of a thief. 
Warning against someone who shows you too much attention.* 
2.49 sxenat-sxenaé # kola-kuli. 
shrewd-men grappling-with-each-other 
Shrewd men grappling with each other. 
A shrewd man understands the tricks of another shrewd man and makes 


22 Cf. Knowles 218. 

23 Cf. Upreti 104, No. 9; Thorburn 288, No. 28. 
* Cf. Mitra 133, No. 30; Thorburn 382, No. 152. 
2% Cf. Mukherjee 478, No. 17. 
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the best bargain with him. It means that both get what they want and 
neither is victimized. 
2.50 sekrar thuk-thak # kamarer eg gha x. 
goldsmith’s all-the-tapping of-the-blacksmith a-single blow equals 
All the goldsmith’s tapping equals a single blow of the blacksmith. 
One big action is needed instead of a lot of small ones.* 
2.51 sib gorte # bador gora. 
an-image-of-Siva setting-out-to-make-and an-image-of-a-monkey making 
Setting out to make an image of Siva and making an image of a 
monkey. 

An attempt to create beauty results in ugliness. Elicited by a proverb in 

Page 162. Verbal noun. 
2.52 sokter bhokto # noromer jom x. 
a-strong-man’s devotion a-weak-man’s tyranny is 
A strong man’s devotion is a weak man’s tyranny. 

‘When you have the upper hand people listen to you; when you are weak 
they kick you.” jom (Yama) is the Hindu god of the underworld, here used 
as a prototype of the tyrant. Elicited by the same proverb in Mitra (159, 
No. 112). 

3.0 Proverbs 3.1 to 3.28 have an unrhymed prose structure. 3.27 and 3.28 are 
placed together because of their identical sequences of morpheme classes, 
viz.: adjective noun cee adjective noun bhalo x. Proverbs 3.29 to 3.33 are 
prose sequences containing phonemic correspondences as follows: 3.29 
kara—akGra; 3.30 radhe—bdadhena; 3.31 murite—bhfrite; 3.32 sokter—mukto; 
3.33 tela—tel. Proverbs 3.34 to 3.37 each consist of two sentences. 3.35 to 3.37 
have morpheme sequence correspondences between the two sentences. 
3.1 adar beparir jahajer khoborer ki dorkar x. 

a-ginger merchant of-ships of-news what need has 

What need has a ginger merchant of news of ships? 

A small fellow should keep to his own place. Keep to your station in life. 
Elicited by the same proverb in English in Day 200. 

3.2 wk hate tali bajena. 
one with-hand clapping doesn’t-make-a-sound 
Clapping with one hand doesn’t make a sound. 

It takes two to make a quarrel. Serves as a retort to one who tries to start 
a quarrel. Elicited by the same proverb in Page 128.77 
3-3. bamon hoée cad dhorbar asa-kora. 

a-dwarf being-and the-moon to-grab hoping 
Being a dwarf and hoping to grab the moon. 

Trying to outstretch yourself. Tackling something beyond your strength. 

Elicited by the same proverb in English in Day 268. Verbal noun. 

3-4 bhaja mac ulte khete parena (janena). 
a-fried fish after-turning-over eat-it he-can’t (he-doesn’t-know-enough-to) 
After turning over a fried fish he can’t (doesn’t know enough to) eat it. 


** Cf. Christian 131, No. 295; Upreti 207, No. 21; Thorburn 245, No. 7. 
27 Cf. Knowles 59, 60; Mainwaring 48, No. 346; Thorburn 257, No. 7. 
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He is not so simple as he seems. It is assumed that no one could be so stupid 
as to be unable to perform this simple act. Saying. 
3-5 badorer hate khonta. 

of-a-monkey in-the-hands an-axe 
An axe in the hands of a monkey. 

Used whenever anything is given into an unworthy person’s hands. De- 
preciative. The man is not capable of handling what is his. The word khonta 
usually means a large spatula used in cooking; here Dr. Mukerji says it must 
refer to a sharp instrument of some kind. Elicited by the following proverb in 
Mitra (122, No. 6): bhalluker hate khanta, A pick-axe in the hands of a bear, 
Dr. Mukerji at first accepted the Mitra version but later submitted the ver- 
sion given above as the one with which he was familiar. He pointed out also 
that hat is used in reference to monkeys but not to bears. 

3.6 bhare ma bhobani x. 
in-the-jar the-esteemed Bhavani is 
The esteemed Bhavani is in the jar. 

Bhav4ni is an alternate name of the Hindu goddess Durga. The proverb 
indicates a lack of something. For example, you want to have some tea, but 
your wife says this, meaning the household is out of tea. Used more by 
women than by men. Saying. 

3-7. bhat chorale kager bhabna ki x. 
cooked-rice if-you-scatter of-crows fear what 1s-there 
If you scatter cooked rice what fear is there of crows? 
If you have enough money you can get what you want. Used to belittle 
someone. ‘‘Not a very good proverb.”’ 
3-8 | cena bamoner poiter dorkar nei. 
a-known Brahman of-a-sacred-thread need has-no 
A known Brahman has no need of a sacred thread. 

A well-known man needs no introduction or investigation. The word poite 
means the sacred thread worn by all orthodox Brahmans. Elicited by the 
same proverb in De 290.”8 
3-9 dat thakte dater mojjeda bojena (boja-jaena). 

them while-you-have of-teeth the-value you-don't-appreciate (isn’t-appre- 
ciated) 
You don’t appreciate the value of teeth while you have them. 

You don’t appreciate something worthwhile when you have it. Elicited by 

the same proverb in De 162. 

3-10 dud-kola die sap posa. 
milk-and-plantains on a-snake nurturing 
Nurturing a snake on milk and plantains. 

Nourishing a viper in your bosom. posa means raising or keeping as a pet. 
Verbal noun.”® 
3-11 dhéki sorge gieo dhan bhane. 

a-pounding-beam to-heaven even-if-goes paddy it-pounds 


28 Cf. Mitra 144, No. 68A. 
2° Cf. Mainwaring 45, No. 319. 
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Even if a pounding-beam goes to heaven it pounds paddy. 

Refers to a fellow who cannot improve or make good, no matter what hap- 
pens. A dhéki is a long beam which acts as a lever to pound rice in a hole in 
the ground. The worker steps on one end and the other end rises, then he 
steps off and the other end falls on the rice. Elicited by a proverb in Page 
164.59 
3.12 gace tule-die moi kere-neoa. 

up-a-tree helping-someone-and the-ladder snatching-away 
Helping someone up a tree and snatching the ladder away. 
Verbal noun. 
3.13 gacer gora kete agaé jol deoa. 
of-a-tree the-base cutting-and on-the-top-of-1t water pouring 
Cutting the base of a tree and pouring water on the top of it. 

Refers to doing a rash thing which has unavoidable consequences. You 
cannot save the tree when you have cut it at the base. Verbal noun. 
3-14 gongaé mora elena. 

for-the-Ganges corpses there-are-never-too-many 
There are never too many corpses for the Ganges. 

Applies to something plentiful or frequent. A drunkard might say this 
proudly after having had two bottles, with the implication that he was good 
for two more bottles. 

3-15 ghéra hole cabuker bhabna nei. 
the-horse tf-you-get about-the-whip worry you-won' t-have-any 
If you get the horse you won’t have any worry about the whip. 
Essential things are more important than details. 
3.16 ghorer khee boner mos tarano. 
the-family’s-resources eating-up-and a-forest buffalo chasing 
Eating up the family’s resources and chasing a forest buffalo. 

Doing something unprofitable at your own expense. Being a sucker. Chasing 
a buffalo is regarded as a hopeless, unprofitable undertaking. Elicited by the 
same proverb in English in Day 324. Verbal noun. 

3-17. kana cheler nam poddo locon x. 
a-blind boy the-name Padma Lochana has 
A blind boy has the name Padma Lochana. 

Refers to someone with a good name who is no good. Heard but not used 
by Dr. Mukerji. Padma Lochana means Lotus-eye in Sanskrit; this might or 
might not be understood by some transmitters of the proverb. Saying. Elicit- 
ed by the same proverb in De 289. 

3.18 kumirer songe jhogra-kore jole bas-kora. 
a-crocodile with after-quarreling in-the-water living 
Living in the water after quarreling with a crocodile. 

It is not wise to antagonize or upset people from whom you expect a favor 

or your livelihood. Verbal noun. 


3° Cf. Mitra 151, No. 94. 
3t Cf, Mitra 127, No. 22; a series of similar proverbs in Crooke 200, 201 s. v. nam, 
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3-19 lage taka debe gouri sen. 
it-costs the-money will-pay Gauri Sen 
Gauri Sen will pay the money it costs. 

Two meanings: (1) Never mind, I'll foot the bill. The sky’s the limit. For 
example, someone takes some people to a hotel, tells them to buy what they 
want, and repeats this proverb. (2) Sarcastically. Don’t expect me to foot the 
bill again. I’m not an easy mark. Elicited by the same proverb in Mitra (137, 
No. 49). 

3-20 Nei-dile kukur mathaé ote (core). 
If-you-indulge a-dog on-your-head he-gets-up (he-climbs-up) 
If you indulge a dog he gets (climbs) up on your head. 

Give him an inch and he’ll take a mile. If you indulge an inferior he will 
take advantage of you in a disconcerting or disagreeable way. Be careful not 
to associate intimately with such people. 

3-21 nijer nak kete porer jatra bhongo-kora. 
your-own nose by-cutting for-other-people the- Yatra upsetting 
Upsetting the Yatra for other people by cutting your own nose. 

Cutting off your nose to spite your face. The Yatra is a type of Bengali folk 
drama. The proverb refers to the disruption which would occur in a Yatra 
performance if one of the specttaors were to cut off his nose. Elicited by the 
same proverb in Bonnerjea} Verbal noun. 

3-22 purono cal bhate bafe. 
old rice cooked-rice yields-more 
Old rice yields more cooked rice. 

When cooked, old rice yields more than new rice. You can depend on some- 
thing old and well-tested, for example an old friend or an aristocratic family. 
3-23 sat kando ramaéon pore bole sita kar baba x. 

seven cantos-of the-Ramdyana he-reads-and asks Sita whose father is 
He reads seven cantos of the Ramayana and asks whose father Sita is. 
This proverb is used to show up someone’s ignorance. ‘‘Very crushing.” The 
Ramayana is the Indian epic of which Sita is the heroine.* 
3-24 sin bhene bacurer dole dhoka. 
one’s-horns breaking-off-and of-calves the-herd entering 
Breaking off one’s horns and entering the herd of calves. 
Refers to adults who leave their own set and frequent the company of their 


* The following is translated from the appendix on mythological and historical personages 
in Das’ Dictionary 2188. Gauri Sen, a well-known, generous, good-hearted person who lived 
in Baharampur during the rule of the East India Company. His home is still in existence in the 
Ahiri quarter of Calcutta. Gauri Sen with his own money used to discharge the debts of people 
who were sent to jail for obligations of debts and who were without money and had no other 
means of deliverance. Like Datakarna his name has become proverbial. 2 (figuratively) A 
person who rescues someone from the obligations of debt by cash; one who assumes the expen- 
ditures of others; a munificent Karpa Sen. ‘‘A great deal of money will be disposed of in this 
affair, otherwise how will Gauri Sen’s money be put to good use?””—Aphorism of good counsel. 
Proverbially—‘‘lage taka dibe gaurf sen.’’ That is, used in this meaning: if there is need of 
money, someone will pay who is assuming the whole expense in the manner of Gauri Sen, and 
no one will have to pay from his own resources. 

3 Cf. Christian 26, No. 65; Upreti 127, No. 1; Mainwaring 218, No. 1682. 
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juniors. Expresses resentment from juniors, condemnation by equals, or dis- 
appointment of one who has done this. Verbal noun.™ 
3.25 sobure mzoa phole. 

if-you-watt mewa will-come-out 

If you wait mewa will come out. 

Patience brings results. mewa denotes a class of highly desirable fruits and 
nuts. The verb phole refers to the bearing of fruit. 
3.26 ulu bone mukto chorano. 

an-ulu in-field pearls scattering 
Scattering pearls in an ulu field. 

Throwing precious things to unappreciative people. ‘‘Less strong than cast- 
ing pearls before swine.’’ ulu is a kind of coarse grass (Das’ Dictionary- 
Imperata arandinacea) having no value. Verbal noun.® 
3.27 dustu gorur cee sunno gol (goal) bhalo x. 

an-unruly cow than an-empty cowshed better is 
An empty cowshed is better than an unruly cow. 

Refers to children: it’s better to have no children than to have bad children. 
goal is an alternate form of gol. Elicited by the same proverb in English in 
McCulloch (177, fn. 5).* 

3.28 nei mamar cee kana mama bhalo x. 
no uncle than a-blind uncle better is 
A blind uncle is better than no uncle. 

mama refers to the mother’s brother, cf. 1.13.37 

3.29 bhikker cal kara ar akdra x. 
begged rice cleaned and uncleaned is 
Begged rice is cleaned and uncleaned. 

Beggars can’t be choosers. kara and ak§ra refer to the cleaning of rice from 

bits of husk. 

3.30 je radhe seki cul badhena? 
the-woman-who cooks D-? her-hair doesn’ t-fix 
Doesn’t the woman who cooks fix her hair? 

It means that a woman should not be slovenly; it is no excuse that she has 
household duties to perform.*® 
3.31 rog murite ar bhirite x. 

sickness in-the-head and in-the-belly is 
Sickness is in the head and in the belly. 

This proverb simply points out that most sicknesses affect either the head 
or the belly. 

3.32 sokter tin kul mukto x. 
a-strong-man’s three kuls free are 
A strong man’s three kuls are free. 


% Cf. Mainwaring 30, No. 207. 

% Cf. Knowles 85, 117; Thorburn 398, No. 290. 

% Cf. Beames 98 third and eighth Bengali sentences. Also cf. Crooke 188 s. v. markaha 
(the reverse of this proverb). 
37 Cf. Mukherjee 357, No. 31; De 291. 
38 Cf. Mitra 150, No. go. 
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If you are strong all your relatives are free. A strong man cannot be im- 
posed upon. kul is a Bengali kinship term meaning family or lineage. A Ben- 
gali is usually regarded as having only two kuls, patrilinear and matrilinear. 
3-33 tela mathaé tel deoa. 

an-otly on-head oil pouring 
Pouring oil on an oily head. 
Carrying coals to Newcastle. Verbal noun.*® 
3-34 thakur ghore ke x. 
amito kola khaini. 
the-deity in-room who's 
I-certainly the-plantains didn’ t-eat 
Who’s in the deity room? I certainly didn’t eat the plantains. 

You gave yourself away that time. Refers to someone who has just made 
a slip revealing his true position. The deity room is a room in a Hindu house- 
hold set aside for religious observances. The plantains are food offerings placed 
in this room. Someone hears a noise in the deity room and calls out: Who’s in 
the deity room? A voice comes from the room: I didn’t eat the plantains. The 
guilty person’s haste to disclaim responsibility advertises his guilt. 

3-35 hamto chorta (komli chorta) x y 
komlito ham nei chorta. 
I-certainly letting-go (of-the-blanket letting-go) ’m but 
the-blanket-certainly of-me isn’t letting-go 
I’m certainly letting go (of the blanket), but the blanket certainly isn’t 
letting go of me. 

Refers to someone who has gotten into difficulties he can’t get out of, 
for example a man who has married for love and has found trouble instead of 
happiness. The following story is held in mind when the proverb is re- 
peated: A group of men are on a river bank shivering with cold. They see a 
blanket in the river. One swims out to get the blanket. It turns out to be 
a crocodile. The people on the bank shout for him to give up and come back. 
He replies with the proverb. Hindustani. Saying.“ 

3-36 tambi militeri x y 
hambi militeri x. 
you military ’re B 
I military ’m 
You're military, I’m military. 

If you’re tough, I’m tough too. The situation held in mind when this 
proverb is repeated is as follows: In a railway car a British soldier, asserting 
his authority, demands the seat of an Indian passenger. The Indian retorts 
with the proverb. Saying. 

3-37 #k kan kata gramer baire die jaé y 
du kan kata gramer majkhane (bhetore) die jaé. 
one ear a-man-with-cut-off of-the-village the-outside via goes B 
two ears a-man-with-cut-off of-the-village the-center (the-inside) via goes 


39 Cf. Day 266. 
40 Cf. Upreti 109, No. 113. 
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A man with one ear cut off goes via the outside of the village; a man 
with two ears cut off goes via the center (inside) of the village. 
Applies to the actions of one who is utterly shameless, for instance a man 
who has repeatedly been convicted for crimes. Cutting off one or both ears was 
atraditional method of punishment. Saying. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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LOS CONCHEROS 


By GERTRUDE PROKOsCH KURATH 


Danza de Promesa. A steep, narrow, and dusty road leads up to the 
weathered Romanesque church of the Mexican pueblito. The atrium bursts 
with color—several groups of Concheros are jumping and whirling in brilliant 
plumed headdresses, playing their own accompaniment in elemental chords 
on inlaid lute-like instruments. Oblivious of the audience, they dance with 
sharp precision, with Indian intentness, with lowered eyes and body at once 
relaxed and alert. 

Their instrument, the concha, gives the dance its name; though at times 
the dancers call themselves Los Apaches. Their dance was performed before 
the Spanish Conquest, so say the Concheros. Higinio Vazquez Santana also 
claims a pre-Columbian origin for both dance and concha, perhaps in Queré- 
taro (see Calendario Bilingiie de Fiestas Tipicas 1: 42). 

Men and women of all ages participate, even at times small children and 
wrinkled little grandmothers. A tiny girl of three, swallowed up in dust, may 
gyrate with amazing dexterity in the center of the group. It is a Danza de 
Promesa. The members vow participation for life, to avoid some catastrophe, 
and often go on arduous pilgrimages in fulfilment of this vow. Each brother- 
hood obeys the Capitan and Sargentes in strict adherence to the regulations of 
the order. 

Either a girl or a man carries a banner on a long staff, with a Christian 
emblem, preferably the Crucified Christ between two Mourning Marys. Be- 
cause of its weight they take turns at banner bearing. In San Miguel de Allende 
a ragged individual with a devil mask plays the bouffon or clown, clumsily 
imitating the expert performance of the others. 

Distribution. There are few Fiestas in Central Mexico without at least 
one group of Concheros, sometimes with half a dozen. At times only the 
local brotherhood appears, as the Matlancinco Indians in Tenancingo near 
Toluca, Mexico. Or they may come from great distances, on foot, by bus, by 
boxcar—from Tenancingo to Tecalpulco, Guerrero; from San Miguel de Al- 
lende in Guanajuato to Acopilco or Los Remedios near Mexico City; from 
Mexico to San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco. Tradition generally places the origin 
in San Miguel, though their greatest activity is now centered around Mexico 
City. In the capital there are many groups of Aztecs, which rehearse faith- 
fully every Sunday in various homes, and participate in numerous Fiestas. 

The outstanding Fiestas are on October 15 in San Miguel de Allende and 
on Candlemas, February 2, in San Juan. During Carnival they dance on the 
Sacromonte in Amecameca near Mexico City; in Huejotzingo, Puebla; at 
Tecalpulco and Taxco, Guerrero. On the first Friday during Lent in Chalma; 
on the fourth Sunday, in Acopilco near Mexico City; also on June 16 and De- 
cember 16 in Tenancingo; on September 18 at Los Remedios; on December 12 
at Guadalupe near the capital; on January 6 in Mexico City itself. 

Costume. The costume is distinctive, but permits of variations between 
groups and within groups, according to individual whims. There is little to 
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distinguish men from women, except in the case of fringed trousers among the 
Chichimecas, or occasional workaday clothes. All wear a large crown of multi- 
colored feathers, of varying style and quality. When they can afford it, they 
mount dyed ostrich plumes on a crescent-shaped coronet that is heavily orna- 
mented with designs in stones, spangles, and bits of mirror, with a jeweled 
pendant at each ear and ribbons streaming down the back. More often they 
use feathers of the turkey, guajolote, or humbler, anonymous feather dusters, 
In San Miguel the coronet is replaced by a close-fitting helmet with an arc of 
feathers and ear flaps. 


Characteristically the costumes themselves are fringed. They consist of 
two pieces, a full-gathered or side-slit skirt reaching well below the knee, with 
an appliqué border of Indian patterns, especially the meander or griega, in 
any color scheme agreeable to the dancer; secondly, an oblong cape hanging 
down both front and back, but longer in back. The cape hangs to the waist 
or below and is also fringed and appliqued. If too poor to afford this elaborate 
outfit, some of the men (even the leader) may appear in blue jeans or white 
trousers. Hard soled sandals—huaraches—are indispensable because of their 
percussive sound. 


The costume of San Miguel de Allende is unique in the uniform brown 
color, in the five or six parallel horizontal bands of fringe from neckline to 
hem, in the rich decor of silver or tin foil and pearl or shell necklaces. 

Authentically the material is cotton; but in Acopilco I saw one group with 
great capes of billiant colored silk, with brief tunics, very gorgeous feathers 
and very hardsoled silvered sandals. This group was subsidized by the gov- 
ernment—which evidently led to more display, more virtuosity in what was 
apparently an effort to reconstruct Aztec costume. The costumes conveyed 
nonetheless an effect of ostentation. 


The Concha. The most essential attribute, the concha, is made from the 
shell of the armadillo, with five double strings tuned Bbbb-Ebcb-Abab-Cc-Ff. 
Some half dozen men in each group, women more rarely, constantly play the 
concha simultaneously with their own dancing, by brushing the fingers back 
and forth across the strings. This feat of self accompaniment results in perfect 
synchronization. The chord successions are the simplest—tonic, dominant, 
subdominant, in root positions or inversions. The favorite keys are Ab and Ep 
major. The range is narrow, never exceeding a fourth. Intervals never ex- 
ceed a minor third. A preference is shown for scale passages (Ex. 8), often no 
more than a play on two notes. Each note has its typical appended chord. So 
in the examples all melodies follow the harmonic scheme of the selections 
written out in full. The low Bb is not an intentional dissonance. The Ab, 
which would be the proper note in several examples indicated, is below the 
range of the concha. Strange to say, the dischord is not obtrusive, as it would 
be on the piano. 


All except two of the cited examples are in moderate duple metre, 2/4 
time, or, by subdivision of quarter notes into triplets, 6/8 time. Even beats 
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predominate; consistent iambic jig or skipping rhythms are conspicuous. 
Syncopation is less frequent. Usually the phrase comes to rest on quarter 
notes. These rhythms conform so remarkably to the rhythm of the steps that 
in all but a few cases the step can be written directly under the note. In a 
word, the concha does not serve merely as background accompaniment, as do 
guitarre and song, flute and tabor, but functions as an integral part of the 
dance, much as the sonaja or rattle. 


The Dance. As to the aspect of greatest interest, the dancing itself— 
words and symbols are inadequate to express its quality. In a closed group, 
gathered around the banner bearer, the Concheros march to the church. Here 
they kneel, cross themselves, and initiate their performance with the ‘‘Ala- 
banza,”’ Song of Praise in the Spanish language. The usual context, obviously 
post-Columbian, is illustrated by a tune copied from Santana’s ‘‘Calendario 
Bilingiie.” 


They take up their position either inside the church, as in Tecalpulco, or 
more generally in the atrium, as in Taxco, Acopilco, Amecameca, San Miguel, 
San Juan. Strumming even chords of the tonic and dominant they arrange 
themselves in a circle, without regard for age or sex. In Taxco they dance in 
two lines—very exceptional. The leader, the Capitan, flanked by the Sargen- 
tes, starts the first tune on the concha. The others promptly join in, stamping 
first one foot, then the other. Beyond this invariable ‘‘warming up,’’ tunes 
and steps follow without any prescribed order. At times the leader honors 
another member by giving him or her the right to start a step. 


Not all dancers perform superbly, but the best ones do so with great impact 
and lightness, and never a one with shuffling indifference. Stamps and heel- 
brushes lend forces; jumps, runs and skips give buoyancy. Deep knee bends 
exhibit strength, foot twists and rocks, nimbleness. 


The ground plan is static, with progression to the right or left, to the cen- 
ter or out, but always back to the same place. There are no intertwinings of 
couples or lines, as in the Santiaguitos of the Otomf or the Matachini of the 
Yaqui. Every dancer is for himself, within his place. Only twice the dancers 
of San Miguel joined in couples, crossing alternately in front and in back 
(No. 15a), or hooking one foot in the partner’s, pivoting the while on the other 
(No. 15b). At times this same group ran into the center of the circle with a 
yelp. Twice they proceeded in a serpentine, with a gliding step, once to es- 
tablish themselves in another location, finally for their exit. 


Contrary to the style of most Indian dancing of that region, the body is not 
inert. The torso is held erect, with a slight forward tilt, but it responds to the 
rebound of the footwork. A forward lean lends emphasis to a stamp. In the 
skip the shoulders shift lightly in opposition to the raised foot, in the slide 
and grapevine they parallel the forward foot. In the skip the knee is “‘natural”’ 
slightly bent; in the low kick or grue it is straight. Never are the jumps or 
kicks very high; always they are definite and clearcut. 
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Choreographic Script. The following typical examples of music and steps 
are far from exhaustive. Within the limited field of my own observation 
I selected the most representative and interesting ones. In instances of 
very similar tunes, several step sequences have been written under one tune. 
They can be repeated ad infinitum. Both in recording and in reproduction | 
have found verbal descriptions cumbersome and inaccurate, and use them 
only for occasional indispensable explanation. My choreographic script uses 
the simplest of symbols. It is written on a staff below the music, each step 
below its governing note. It is written from left to right, but by turning the 
left margin of the page towards oneself it is to be read upwards. The center 
line on the staff is for the torso—a heavy line on the staff means face for- 
ward; on the right, face right; leaning obliquely to the right means turn di- 
agonally to the right. And conversely for the left. A circle represents a pivot; if 
added to a righthand line, a turn to the right. The spaces nearest the center 
are for the legs, for kicks, raised knees and kneels; the outer spaces are for the 
feet. Right angles represent the full foot; a check mark with a long hori- 
zontal, the heel; with a long vertical, the toe, with slight modifications, it 
will be seen, according to degree. An accented vertical means a stamp. Dots 
indicate a step in the direction corresponding to its relation to the foot sym- 
bol. Similarly a horizontal line indicates a slide; a vertical line, a raising of the 
foot; a small curve, a brush; an arrow, a jump or skip; a zigzag, a deep knee- 
bend—all placed in the proper position next to the foot symbol. 


The few ground plans are drawn by the usual method of be-arrowed lines. 


This system lays no claim to completeness, but it has proven useful for 
field work. A glance will show the type of steps predominating in any se- 
quence—a great aid in comparative analysis, such as will follow the pages of 
notation. 


Before presenting the examples, I wish to express my acknowledgment of 
the invaluable aid received from Martha Stone of Mexico City. She is herself 
a member of a group of Concheros, and spent many years visiting their fiestas 
in remote pueblos—experiences which will soon appear in book form. By her 
patience in initiating me into the technique of the concha I was able to record 
and reliably harmonize tunes Nos. 7-14, and to check on various step se- 
quences. 


Accordingly, these tunes all originate from Mexico City. Tunes Nos. 1-4, 
including the steps, are specialities of Tenancingo, No. 5 of San Miguel, No. 
6 of Acopilco. The tunes for the appendix of San Miguel specialties resembled 
some of the others so much that they could be used interchangeably. 


Also, I am indebted to Donald Brandt for various details on tribal excur- 
sions and distributions. 
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Explanation of Steps. Analysis reduces the steps to the following con- 
stituents, in conventional terminology: 

1. Stamp. 

1a. Stamp, heel brush, run, changing sides. 
2. Skip, slide. 
3. Grapevine or run, syncopated stamp. 
3b. Deep knee bend with heels closed, twisted in syncopation, jump, 
turn, foot twist. 
4. Turn, stamp. 
5. Grapevine, even skip (with handclaps), jumps on both feet, heel and toe 
stands. 
5b. Skip with back pull, slide, Polka step. 
6. Skip, grapevine, stamp. 
7. Skip, heel brush forward. 
7b. Skip, toe touching alternately front and back. 
8. Heel brush, stamp. 
Variant a—same. 
Variant b—same, also turn. 
9. Slide, deep kneebend with one foot advanced. 

10. Back skip, stamp in syncopation. 

11. Back skip, stamp. 
11b. Deep knee bends, rise with one heel advanced. 

12. Foot twists (heels and toes alternately to side) with sideward progression. 
12b. Heel and toe rock. 

13. and variant. Straight kneed kick (grue), stamp. 

14. Hitchkick with flexed knees (pas de basque), stamp. 

Variant a. Same, also deep knee bend with turn. 
Variant b. Same, also kneel, hand clapping on thigh in rhythm. 

15. Slide, skip; partners cross alternately in front and back, facing front. 
15a. Skip, pivot; partners hook in free foot in front or in back. 
15b. Exit—Slide with shoulder twist, stamp; serpentine progression in 

line. 

Total, twenty-seven examples. 

Except where otherwise noted, the steps are common to all groups. The 
government-subsidized group stood on extreme tiptoes in No. 5, bent way 
back in a kneel similar to No. 14, variant b. In Acopilco I found an unusual 5/4 
beat, in Tenancingo a 3/4 time. Tenancingo alone did kneebends with twists 
and frog jumps. San Miguel distinguished itself in fancy additions, hand claps 
(No. 5) during skips, groupings in partners (No. 15 and No. 15a) and serpen- 
tines (Exit). 

Classification and Count of Steps. In the classification an* signifies wide- 
spread distribution among Indian tribes, including the Pueblos of New 
Mexico and Dakota Indians;! or, again, in Renaissance Europe, from 
England to Spain. In exceptional instances the tribe or country is specified. 


1 For description see Bessie and May Evans, American Indian Dance Steps, and Julia M. 
Buttree, The Rhythm of the Red Man. 
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Step Count Indians Europe 

Stamp 18 * bd 
Skip 11 , ? 

Iambic 9 * 

Even 2 bs . 

Forward w. back pull 1 Sioux 

Back w. forward pull 2 Russia 

Toe touching 1 . England 
Slide 6 * * 
Deep knee bends 6 { "eae ee Russia 
Turns 6 a 
Heel brush 5 S Spain 
Pas de Basque 3 *. Russia 
Grapevine 3 - * 
Run 2 . 
Jumps on both feet 2 ° ” 
Grue 2 . 
Foot twists 2 Tarascan, Sioux women . 
Foot rock 1 . ° 
Heel and toe stands 1 Tarascan 
Hook foot 1 


Analysis. The style is utterly Indian in the forward tilted, bowed torso, 
and in the special quality of emphasis. The latter is typified by the prevalence 
of the stamp, which is absent only when replaced by a heel brush or knee 
bend. Several steps are highly characteristic of Sioux and Pueblo Indian dances 
alike—the skip with back pull, the limping slide, the grapevine, the toe touch- 
ing. In the last—a jump hop, tap hop—there is one distinction. The northern 
Indians touch simultaneously with the hop, in even beat; the Concheros alter- 
nate hop and tap in iambic metre. Examples are: the Sioux War Dances; the 
Hoop Dance of Standing Rock, North Dakota and of Taos, New Mexico; the 
Horse Tail and the Eagle Dances of Tesuque; the Zufii Harvest Dance. 

Other steps are unusual—the crouches, the particular brand of heel and toe 
stands, the hooking of partners’ feet. In No. 11a there is a resemblance to a 
Russian knee bend. The Apache tribe also has a bend with a twist of knee 
and ankle, but with a broad base and grotesque gestures. Pueblo Eagle 
dancers crouch as they hop. The Otom{ Santiaguitos in Chila, Puebla, jump 
like frogs in one sequence. History reports Aztec and Maya dance ceremonies 
with crouches (Fray Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, and J. Eric 
Thompson, History of the Maya 183). 

Are the other steps of aboriginal Indian character, or do they point to in- 
fluences from across the border? 

Are the apparently non-Indian features vestiges of ancient ceremonies or 
are they imported from Europe? 

There is a conspicuous absence of the typically Indian toe-heel step. The 
bounce in runs, skips, grapevines, turns, is characteristic of Western European 
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folk dancing, especially the Morris dance. The grue never occurs among Indi- 
ans, but is part of the vocabulary of Renaissance dance, of the Morris and 
its descendants, the French Matachins and Spanish Matachines, the branle, 
tordion, gaillarde. The pas de basque occurs from the Scotch Sword Dance 
to the Tarascan Mestizo Danza de la Botella, but never in a native Indian 
ritual. Toe touching is a feature of the Hornpipe and Sword Dance; the 
foot rock, of the former and of the step around the hat in the Jarabe Tapatio 
of the Jalisco charro. Heel taps exist among the Hopi and the Sioux; they are 
essential in Spanish dancing and the derived Jarabes of Jalisco and Michoa- 
c4n. Otherwise there are no Mestizo traits in Los Concheros—no waltz, no 
zapateados, no flourishes. 

Details of the costume are also puzzling. They are certainly Indian, but 
are they entirely indigenous? Fringes are not used otherwise in Mexico or 
among the Pueblos, and fringed trousers only among post-Columbian Plains 
Indians. The plumed coronet, however, is not constructed like the Dakota 
headdress; it is typically Aztec, with the plumage, coronet and ear pendants 
like those shown in the ancient codices, particularly those worn by the Gods 
Xipe and Tlahuizcalpantecutli. 

And what of the concha, the most distinguishing feature of the Concheros? 
Its provenience is a question for musicologists to decide—if it is pre-Colum- 
bian, it is the only native lute-like instrument ever found among Indians, pro- 
ducing the only vertically harmonized music aboriginal on this continent, 
music in diatonic major scales. But nowhere in Europe do dancers accompany 
themselves in quite the way the Concheros do. Perhaps there was a simpler 
native instrument, made out of the armadillo shell, which developed under the 
influence of the popular guitarre, into this combined percussion and melodic 
instrument. 

A Hybrid. Superimposed on this mixed evidence, the central geographi- 
cal distribution of Los Concheros points to an eclectic product, with an 
indigenous core and predominantly European importations. Renaissance 
dances made their way in great numbers to Mexico, often undergoing strange 
changes. Russia, too, has left its mark on Mestizo music and social dances. 
Commerce with northerly Indian tribes worked both ways. In this instance 
contact with the North may have come through the Matlancincos, who 
travelled both south to Mexico and Guerrero and into Tarascan territory, up 
to Querétaro. Tarascans traveled with Coronado to the Pueblos; there the 
trade center, Taos, provided contact with Plains Indians. The age-old custom 
of pilgrimages probably facilitated the distribution and metamorphosis of this 
popular dance. 

The secondary term used by the Concheros, Los Apaches, does not imply 
an invasion by the Apaches of New Mexico. It may serve as a term for ‘‘bar- 
barian,”’ applied formerly in opprobrium by the Aztecs to a dance from the 
“savage’’ regions. The dancers from San Miguel de Allende distinguish them- 
selves in the completeness and unity of their costume and in the wealth of 
steps. This supports the tradition that the savage region of origin lay between 
San Miguel and Querétaro. 
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Hypothetic as may be the question of origin, the meaning of the dance is 
completely a matter of conjecture. The Indians themselves have no explana- 
tion of its meaning. Its function is that of fulfilling a vow. Perhaps it served 
some such God as Xipe, the newly reborn season, or Tlahuizcalpantecutli, the 
new dawning day. No pantomime gives a clue. It is pure dance, vigorous and 
arresting, an example of extraneous influences completely absorbed and 
expressed in native Mexican style. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





SOUTHEY AND “THE THREE BEARS” 


By Mary I. SHAMBURGER and VERA R. LACHMANN 


Although the authorship of ‘The Story of The Three Bears” has never been 
disputed, probably more than one reader has asked: what is the source of 
Southey’s tale? An answer to this question presents a fascinating as well as a 
difficult problem. Fairy tales, being what they are, pass easily from one coun- 
try to another, often taking on the character and the manners of different 
narrators. All that can readily be concluded about such matters is: a nursery 
classic like ‘The Three Bears” belongs to no country, to no century, to no 
author, but to all children everywhere, who enjoy the story and repeat it, each 
in his own way, in his own time. 

But the question of the source of the story recurs. Where did Southey get 
his version of the tale? Would he, a reader, a critic, a scholar, a biographer, a 
poet, depend on invention alone, as has been implied in numerous references 
to the tale? It is unlikely. In any discussion of Southey, it would be well to 
remember that he was an author who belonged to his library. Books were his 
life, his inspiration, his necessity. One of his best known poems, that one be- 
ginning ‘‘My days among the dead are past,”’ really refers to his books; his 
own family and the family of his brother-in-law Coleridge were supported by 
his reading and writing. Consequently, it is only natural to think of Southey 
as he is pictured on the frontispiece of The Doctor, seated, writing at his desk, 
facing the books in his library. 

In The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey,! Cuthbert Southey 
has recorded that frequently after supper his father told the most pleasant 
stories. ““The Three Bears” is not specifically mentioned, but Cuthbert states 
that in fireside chattings and in after-supper frolics, The Doctor originated 
(though long before his time). This book, full of curious information and much 
learning, also included many pages for children; the funny descriptions of Dr. 
Dove's horse, Nobs; the pranks and joys Of all the cats in Cat’s Eden, es- 
pecially the greatly praised Rumpelstilzchen, with his name from Grimm; and, 
above all, the escapades of a little old woman who disturbed the domestic 
arrangements of three bears. 

In the enlarged posthumous edition of The Doctor? ‘‘The Story of the 
Three Bears’ is related by Doctor Dove (Southey himself) who gives it as 

one of his “‘Uncle William’s” stories, and one which has been tried out with 
young listeners ‘‘and never fails of effect with that fit audience for which it is 
designed.”’ In this casual prediction the author (who had such great though 
vain hope for the lasting fame of his dull metrical romances) was entirely 
right. Even during Southey’s lifetime, the tale was versified for the amuse- 
ment of good “‘little people.’’* By 1881 other versions of the tale had appeared, 
and now a little more than a hundred years after Southey’s death, at a time 
when his ‘‘Thalaba,”’ ‘‘Don Roderick,’’ and ‘‘The Curse of Kehama”’ are 


1C. C. Southey, The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey (New York, 1855) 466. 
2 Robert Southey, The Doctor, Ed. J. W. Warter (London, 1849). 
3 Ibid., 329. 
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scarcely known—certainly not read—the popularity of ‘‘The Three Bears’”’ 
continues and increases. Eastman’s Index to Fairy Tales‘ lists more than fifty 
books which contain some form of the tale, and with every holiday season 
variations appear, replete with illustrations. 

Southey’s version was not illustrated. No illustration can add much to the 
dramatic simplicity of his tale, which needs only a good voice (one which 
can be big, middle-sized, and little to represent the three bears, respectively). 
Southey wrote the bears’ speeches in print appropriate to the size of the bear 
speaking. Anyone, reviewing the complaints of the bears against the mean, lit- 
tleold woman (who should have known better than to enter the bears’ house, 
in their absence and without their permission) can easily imagine children’s 
eyes looking on a page in far-off Keswick and seeing bears that an illustrator 
could never sketch. 

One of the books in Southey’s large library with which he was familiar 
was Kinder- und Hausmirchen by the Brothers Grimm.® Of it Southey 
wrote: ‘‘He (Uncle William) knew many of the stories which our children are 
now receiving as novelties in the selections from Grimm’s Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen, and as many of those which are collected in the Danish Folk 
Saga.’”6 

In the Grimm collection, Tale 43 (53 in the later edition) is ‘‘“Sneewittchen.” 
The version of this story by Jacob Grimm describes the king’s daughter who, 
after escaping the death ordered by her stepmother, comes to a little house in 
the woods. The house belongs to seven dwarfs, who are not at home when 
she arrives. No matter, the king’s daughter enters, makes herself at home, 
drinks and eats a little from the cup and plate of each dwarf, and after trying 
all the beds, finally falls asleep in the bed of the seventh dwarf. When the 
dwarfs come home, they look around in amazement and begin asking ques- 
tions. ‘Who has eaten from my little plate?”’ ‘Who has taken some of my lit- 
tle vegetable?”’ ‘‘Who has taken some of my little bread?’’ “Who has drunk 
out of my little cup?’ ‘‘Who has cut with my little knife?’ Later they see 
that some one has been lying in their beds and finally discover Snee- 
wittchen. 

Instead of dwarfs, Southey has bears in his tale, and he has only three in- 
stead of seven. The bears eat porridge, an English and Norwegian (not Ger- 
man) dish. Johannes Bolte observes, in his famous annotations’ on ‘‘Snee- 
wittchen,”’ a resemblance between Southey’s story of ‘“The Three Bears’ and 
the Norwegian versions of the tale. The Norwegian versions which Bolte lists 


4 Mary Huse Eastman, Index to Fairy Tales (Boston, 1926) 477. 

Andrew Lang in his Green Fairy Book and Joseph Jacobs in his English Fairy Tales follow 
Southey’s tale verbatim. 

5 The important collection of fairy tales which first appeared in 1812 and received its final 
form within the next decade. 

6 The Doctor, 28. 

7 Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu Grimms Kinder- und Hausmarchen (Leipzig, 1913-32). 
s. v. Sneewittchen, ‘‘Southey’s story of the Three Bears, The Doctor 1848, p. 321, Chap. 127 
(=A. Lang, The Green Fairy Book p. 127) ahnelt den norwegischen Fassungen, enthilt aber 
nur den Besuch des Madchens in der Barenhdhle.” 
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must be from oral tradition, and, like other literature of the kind, were not 
written down until many years after their early relation—in this case thirty 
years after the first enlarged edition of The Doctor was published. 

According to the Norwegian tale,* the king’s daughter comes to a cave in- 
habited by three bears (really Russian princes who cast off their bearskings 
at night). The king’s daughter finds the interior of the cave very comfortable. 
Food and drink, especially porridge, are waiting on the table; she sees beds 
nearby, and after a good meal, she chooses the bed she prefers and lies not on, 
but underneath it! 

From the foregoing tale, it would appear that Bolte was correct in suppos- 
ing that Southey knew a Scandinavian tale which he used in creating his own 
story of ‘“‘The Three Bears.” In the passage quoted® about the stories which 
Southey’s ‘Uncle William” knew, it is stated that he was familiar with the 
Danish Folk-Saga, a collection which, however, does not contain a story simi- 
lar to ‘“The Three Bears.” 

Furthermore, Herbert G. Wright in Southey’s Relations with Finland and 
Scandinavia" does not mention Southey’s tale, though he concludes his study 
provocatively : 


The survey of Southey’s relations with Scandinavia shows how an early interest was 
revived and fortified in the twenties and thirties; it illustrates his wide reading, his 
eagerness in the pursuit of curious lore. 


On March 18, 1830, Southey wrote a letter (quoted by Herbert G. Wright)" 
to his future son-in-law, J. W. Warter, an antiquarian, ordained as chaplain 
to the British Embassy at Copenhagen. A quotation from the letter reads: 


You will readily acquire it [the language] and find the value of the acquisition as an 
aid towards northern tongues—learn all you can by help of eyes and ears, about the 
country, and note down all you see and all you hear. Nothing is beneath one’s notice 
in a foreign country. 


Two years later, February 6, 1832, Southey continued the same subject in a 
letter to Mrs. Bray of Tavistock: 


Gather up all the traditions and even the nursery songs; no one can tell what value 
they may prove to an antiquary. The Danes have a collection of such traditions, in 
two volumes, every local story, wise or silly, that could be collected, and a very curi- 
ous book it is; my son and I are just coming to the end of it in our lessons. There is 
matter enough in such things for fancy and for reflection. 


Both these letters suggest that Southey got some Scandinavian folklore 
through oral transmission. According to Bolte, he had a Norwegian source 
for his story of the bears, or knew the Norwegian tale already described in this 
article. 

Now the question of Southey’s source for ‘“The Story of the Three Bears” 


® A. E. Vang, Valdris-Rispo, Ed. Andrew A. Vehlen (Fullerton, Cal., 1930). Cf. K. Janson, 
Folke-eventyr, Uppskrivne i Sandeherad (Kristiania, 1878). 

® The Doctor, loc. cit. 

10 Modern Language Review (27: 149 ff., 1932). 

4 Tbid. 
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may be answered as follows: from Grimm’s Tale 43, Southey took the ques- 
tions about food, chairs, and beds; from a Norwegian tale (probably in oral 
form) he took bears, the number three, and porridge (not bread and vegeta- 
bles). The little old woman, instead of the king’s daughter, may have come 
into Southey’s mind from some formula tale like the one quoted in Macken- 
sen-Bolte.'? Of course, there are little old women in many fairy tales; they 
are generally witches or good demons of the forest, knowing about herbs and 
charms. None behave so shockingly as Southey’s little old woman. L. S. 
Houghton tells a primitive tale’ of a little old woman and a bear. She does 
not find a house in the woods but lives in one there, and to save her children 
she outwits a wild bear, and cheats him out of his breakfast. Southey’s little 
old woman is intentionally rude and uncivilized, and her behavior is con- 
demned unsparingly. In fact, a house of correction is hinted at as suitable 
punishment for her wickedness. 

The purpose of this article has been to inquire what went before, not what 
has come after Southey’s original version. Nevertheless, one or two observa- 
tions on later versions may be noted. Southey’s little old woman becomes a 
little girl, called ‘‘Silverhair’’ in Horace E. Scudder’s variation of the tale.“ 
A phrase in this tale, ‘“‘her curly hair shone brightly,”’ may have suggested the 
name ‘‘Goldilocks’’ to a number of sentimental repeaters of the tale in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

Finally it will be seen that the curve of the development of ‘“The Story of 
the Three Bears’’ has been unusual. A poet combined two old tales (old be- 
fore either was written down) and added something—all for the entertain- 
ment of his children—whence it found its way to classical literature, only to 
find its way back again and again to the anonymous realm of children’s de- 
light. 


Salem College 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


2 Mackensen-Bolte, Handwiorterbuch des deutschen Marchens (Berlin und Leipzig, 1933). 
s. v. Formelmarchen 1: 176; 2: 8. 

13 Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales (New York, 1906). 

4 The Children’s Book (New York, 1881). 





THE USE BY YEATS AND OTHER IRISH WRITERS OF THE 
FOLKLORE OF PATRICK KENNEDY 


By RussEL_ K. ALSPACH 


It is a commonplace now to say that one of the great forces motivating the 
so-called Celtic Revival in Ireland in the eighteen-eighties and eighteen-nine- 
ties was the discovery of Ireland’s legends and folklore by the English-speak- 
ing Irish. The word ‘‘discovery”’ is used advisedly, for it had not been until 
the eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries that any great body of folklore 
and legend was translated into English from Irish and thus made available to 
the Revival writers, most of whom, as Yeats said, “had no Gaelic.’”! 

Yeats himself, the greatest artist and the leader of the movement, has tes- 
tified time and again to the part Irish folklore played in the Revival. In a re- 
view of William Larminie’s West Irish Folk Tales and Romances, for ex- 
ample, done for the June 1894 number of The Bookman, he said that “the 
recent revival of Irish literature has been very largely a folk-lore revival.’ 
And in his The Celtic Twilight, published in London the year before, he had 
urged his fellow-writers to the use of their country’s stories in these words: 
“Let us go forth, the tellers of tales, and seize whatever prey the heart longs 
for, and have no fear.’’* Of his own high regard for folk art he writes, by way 
of this stirring definition, in the same volume: 


Folk art is, indeed, the oldest of the aristocracies of thought, and because it refuses 
what is passing and trivial, the merely clever and pretty, as certainly as the vulgar 
and insincere, and because it has gathered into itself the simplest and most unforget- 
table thoughts of the generations, it is the soil where all great art is rooted. Whenever 
it is spoken by the fireside, or sung by the roadside, or carved upon the lintel, appre- 
ciation of the arts that a single mind gives unity and design to, spreads quickly when 
its hour is come.‘ 


Among the early and noted collections of Irish folklore commonly named as 
contributing most to the available folklore background of the revival are 
Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland 
(1825-28) ; Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy and Hibernian 
Nights’ Entertainment, poems and tales that appeared in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine during the eighteen-thirties; the Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society of Dublin, published from 1851 to 1856; Lady Wilde’s Ancient Leg- 
ends of Ireland (1866); Standish James O’Grady’s History of Ireland (1878- 
80); Standish Hayes O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica (1892); and Douglas Hyde’s 
work that, beginning in the eighties, extended over a score of years. There 


1 W. B. Yeats, What is “Popular Poetry”? in Essays (New York, 1924) 3, speaking of himself 
and other members of a Young Ireland Society, ‘‘We had no Gaelic... .” 

* The Evangel of Folk-Lore VI: 86. 

3 New edition (London, 1902) 7. 

4 Ibid. 219-20. Of what folklore was to the poet he wrote in The Message of the Folk-Lorist 
(The Speaker VIII, August 19, 1893) 188-9, ‘‘Folk-lore is at once the Bible, the Thirty-nine 
articles, and the Book of Common Prayer, and well-nigh all the great poets have lived by its 
light. Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and even Dante, Goethe, and Keats, were 
little more than folk-lorists with musical tongues.” 
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were other folklorists, however, who have received too little notice, but who 
told tales that influenced, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly, the 
work of the Revival writers. Among these lesser-known figures was Patrick 
Kennedy. 

Kennedy was born in county Wexford in 1801. In 1823 he was appointed 
assistant in a training school in Kildare Place, Dublin; a few years later he 
opened a bookseller’s shop and circulating library in Anglesea that he carried 
on until his death on March 29, 1873.5 He was noted as an Irish antiquary; 
and with but few exceptions his published works give point to the epithet. 
Especially was he interested in roaming the countryside and taking down in 
the words of the peasants themselves their lore of fairy, of witchcraft, and of 
olden time. ‘‘For five-and-twenty years,” says the writer of an obituary in the 
Dublin University Magazine two months after Kennedy’s death, ‘“‘[he] en- 
riched our columns with [the Irish peasantry’s] stories, their legends, and their 
fairy tales [that] he rescued from oblivion.’’* In the Introduction to his col- 
lection of Irish Fairy and Folk Tales (1888), Yeats speaks of him in these 
words: 

Kennedy, an old bookseller in Dublin, who seems to have had a something of genuine 
belief in the fairies . . . is wonderfully accurate, giving often the very words the stories 
were told in.” ; 


And one folklorist called him the ‘Irish Grimm.’’® 

Kennedy’s folklore and semi-folklore books are six in number: Legends of 
Mt. Leinster (1855) written under the pseudonym of Harry Whitney, Leg- 
endary Fictions of the Irish Celts (1866), Banks of the Boro (1867), Evenings 
in the Duffrey (1869), Fireside Stories of Ireland (1870), and Bardic Stories 
of Ireland (1871). Of these volumes the most important from our point of 
view are Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, Fireside Stories of Ireland, 
and Bardic Stories of Ireland. 

Kennedy’s stories are used by Yeats in a number of ways. First, they are 
reprinted entire. 

We have noted above that in 1888 Yeats edited a collection of Irish Fairy 
and Folk Tales. The first edition was published by Walter Scott of London; 
its continued popularity was shown by its being chosen as volume 44 of the 
Modern Library, in whose format it was republished in 1920. Of the twelve 
Irish writers who are identified as the authors of 49 tales in this volume, 
Kennedy is represented by seven stories—second only to Crofton Croker who 
is represented by twelve. Yeats chose four of the Kennedy tales from Leg- 
endary Fictions of the Irish Celts: ‘The Kildare Pooka,” ‘The Witches’ 
Excursion,” ‘‘The Long Spoon,’’ and “The Enchantment of Gearoidh 
larla;’’® and three from The Fireside Stories of Ireland: ‘‘The Twelve Wild 


5 Dictionary of National Biography. 

6 May, 1873, 581-2. 

7 Modern Library Edition (New York, 1920) xv. 

8 Joseph Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales (London, 1893) 238: ‘‘The Irish Grimm . . . was Patrick 
Kennedy, a Dublin bookseller, who believed in fairies.”’ 

* Kennedy was fond of this story for he tells it three times: first in Legends of Mt. Leinster 
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Geese,”’ ““The Lazy Beauty and Her Aunts,”’ and ‘““The Haughty Princess,” 
The point to be made here is that in reprinting these stories and placing them 
beside the best of their kind, Yeats was showing his belief that in and of them. 
selves the stories as Kennedy wrote them were fine enough as art to be pre- 
served. 

Second, Yeats has apparently used several of the stories told by Kennedy 
as the basis for poems. The two most striking examples are his use of Ken- 
nedy’s ‘“‘The Belated Priest,” from Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, for 
his poem “‘The Priest and the Fairy,”’ published in The Wanderings of Oisin 
and Other Poems (1889) ;" and his use of ‘‘Baille and Ailinn,” from The Bar- 
dic Stories of Ireland,” for his poem “Baile and Aillinn,”’ that appeared first 
in The Monthly Review for July, 1902.¥ 

Kennedy’s “The Belated Priest” relates how Father Stafford, after making 
late in the day a sick call at a remote cabin, gets lost on his way home. As he 
stands perplexed, trying to get his bearings, he hears “‘the rustle of wings or 
bodies passing swiftly through the air,”” and a musical voice asks him to de- 
clare that the Si will not be lost at the last day and that the Saviour died for 
them as well as for humans. To which the priest replies, ‘‘I will give you a fav- 
orable answer, if you can make me a hopeful one. Do you adore and love the 
Son of God?” He receives no answer but weak and shrill cries and hears again 
the rustle of wings. Shortly afterwards he finds the path home. 

The gist of this story is used by Yeats with some change in the details. In 
his “The Priest and the Fairy”’ the village priest wanders into a wood where 
he falls asleep at the foot of a great tree. When he awakes there stands before 
him a figure 

Three spans high as he rose to his feet 
And his hair was as yellow as waving wheat. 


The figure recounts to the priest the recent death of one of the favorite fairies, 
and then asks: 
Man of wisdom, dost thou know 
Where the souls of fairies go? 
The frightened priest fingered his beads; finally 
The father dropt his rosary— 
“They are lost, they are lost, each one,’’ cried he. 
With this answer the fairy speeds away and shortly the woodland is disturbed 


by fairy voices raised in lamentation. 
It should be noted here that Yeats sticks fairly close to the story. He was 





181-3, entitled ‘‘Transformation of Gearoid Iarla;’’ again in Evenings in the Duffrey 345- 
6, entitled ‘‘The Transformation of Geroidh Iarla;’’ and in Legendary Fictions as noted. 

10 Second edition (London, 1891) 87-9. Crofton Croker’s ‘The Priest’s Supper,” reprinted 
by Yeats in Irish Fairy and Folk Tales has a somewhat similar theme but is not nearly so close 
to Yeats’s poem as is the Kennedy story. 

1 (London) 117-21. 

12 (Dublin) 32-3. 

138, 156-64. 
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mainly, in short, retelling in verse the folklore tale. But in the second case I 
have chosen of his apparently using a Kennedy story as the basis for a poem, 
that of ‘‘Baille and Aillinn,” while he follows the story closely he uses the 
thoughts engendered by it for interspersing in the poem some of his finest 
verse. 

The story of Baile“ and Aillinn is almost identical in both Kennedy and 
Yeats. It tells how Baile, the ‘“‘sweet-tongued,”’ according to Kennedy, the 
“honey-mouthed,” according to Yeats, on his way to meet his love Aillin en- 
counters a “‘tall, uncouth, wild-looking man coming hastily in the opposite 
direction.’’ These are Kennedy’s words. Yeats describes him: 


He had ragged long grass-coloured hair; 
He had knees that stuck out of his hose; 
He had puddle-water in his shoes; 

He had half a cloak to keep him dry, 
Although he had a squirrel’s eye.’ 


In both stories the wild man says the same thing: how Aillinn had set out 
from her home to meet Baile, but the men of her province overtook and de- 
tained her. When they refused to let her go she died. At this news Baile’s 
heart breaks and he falls dead. 

The wild man disappears and comes to Aillinn where she waits for Baile; 
now he tells her he has seen men piling a cairn above the grave of Baile, and 
when Aillinn hears of her lover’s death she too dies. From Baile’s grave sprang 
a yew tree; from Aillinn’s a beautiful apple tree. In a later time the bards cut 
tablets from these trees and wrote old love stories on them. 

At this point Yeats’s poem breaks off. Kennedy’s story goes on and says 
that when the bards brought before the king a tablet from the yew tree and 
one from the apple tree the two tablets sprang each to the other and they 
could not be torn apart. 

I have said that Yeats used the thoughts engendered by this story for 
interspersing in his poem some of his finest verse. Two quotations will suffice 
to prove the point. The first occurs immediately following the description of 
the wild-looking man: 


4 Yeats spells it Baile; Kennedy, Baille. 

148 These lines may have their genesis in S. H. O’Grady’s description of the kern in ‘‘O’Don- 
nell’s Kern,”’ Silva Gadelica (London, 1892) II, 312; v. also J. F. Campbell, ‘‘The History of 
the Ceabharnach,”’ Popular Tales of the West Highlands (Edinburgh, 1860) I, 308. 

18 In a note at the beginning of the poem Yeats says (ibid. 156), ‘“The reader will find all 
that he need know about .. . the story of Baile and Aillinn . . . in Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne.’’ But Lady Gregory’s version (op. cit. London, 1902; reprinted London, 1915) 
305-6, tells the story only to the point where the yew and the apple spring from the graves; 
hence Yeats used other tellings. Another version is Eugene O’Curry’s in his Lectures on 
the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History (Dublin, 1861) 464-75. Yeats knew it for 
he quotes O’Curry in a note in Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain, and so forth, 351. O’Curry’s version 
is about the same as Kennedy’s; the latter mentions it (op. cit. 33) in words that indicate he 
had used it as his source. But it seems that Kennedy’s version was the first known to Yeats— 
in his discussion of sources in Irish Fairy Tales he omits O’Curry—and hence probably the one 
he had always in mind and to which he turned for the complete tale when his interest was re- 
awakened by Lady Gregory’s version. 
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O wandering birds and rushy beds, 
You put such folly in our heads 

With all this crying in the wind; 

No common love is to our mind, 

And our poor Kate or Nan is less 
Than any whose unhappiness 

Awoke the harp-strings long ago. 

Yet they that know all things but know 
That all this life can give us is 

A child’s laughter, a woman’s kiss. 
Who was it put so great a scorn 

In the grey reeds that night and morn 
Are trodden and broken by the herds, 
And in the light bodies of birds 

The north wind tumbles to and fro 
And pinches among hail and snow? 


The second occurs after Baile hears of Aillinn’s supposed death, and his 
heart breaks: 
We hold, because our memory is 
So full of that thing and of this, 
That out of sight is out of mind. 
But the grey rush under the wind 
And the grey bird with crooked bill 
Have such long memories that they still 
Remember Deirdre and her man; 
And when we walk with Kate or Nan 
About the windy water-side 
Our hearts can hear the waters chide. 
How could we be so soon content, 
Who know the way that Naoise went? 
And they have news of Deirdre’s eyes, 
Who being lovely was so wise— 
Ah! wise, my heart knows well how wise. 


Surely for the preservation of a folktale that can move a poet to words like 
these, we should thank whatever gods may be. 

Finally Yeats has, it seems to me, made use of lesser bits from Kennedy: 
that is, of story ideas, of parts of stories, and occasionally of words and 
phrases. It should be borne in mind that influences of this kind are difficult 
to trace; and it is perhaps not possible to say, in the absence of definite testi- 
mony, that a later writer went directly to this tale or that for his inspiration. 
But we have on the positive side in the case of Kennedy and Yeats the 
knowledge that Yeats was thoroughly familiar with Kennedy’s work. 

Of story ideas and parts of stories that Yeats may have used there are, 
among others, ‘“‘The Island of Birds,’’ ‘“‘The Enchantment of Gearhoidh 
Iarla,”’ ‘‘King Cormac in Fairyland,” and ‘‘The Chastisement of the Bards.”’ 
“The Enchantment of Gearhoidh Iarla” is in Legendary Fictions of the 
Irish Celts; the others are in Bardic Stories of Ireland. 

I suggest that Yeats may have made use of the first three of these tales— 
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“The island of Birds,” ‘The Enchantment of Gearhoidh Iarla,” and “King 
Cormac in Fairyland’’—in his long narrative poem ‘The Wanderings of 
Oisin” (1889),!° the famous story of Oisin’s three hundred years of dalliance 
with a lady of faery. When in that poem Oisin and his faery lady Niamh come 
to the Island of the Living where they spend their first hundred years they 
see trees covered with songbirds pouring out sweet music. Kennedy’s ‘“‘The 
Island of Birds’’ tells how that exploring and far-travelled Saint, Brendan, 
visited an island where he also finds trees covered with songbirds pouring out 
sweet music. When Oisin and Niamh come to the Island of Forgetfulness, 
where they spend their third hundred years, they find the heroic dead of 
Ireland sleeping in a valley in a great wood waiting the hour of Ireland’s 
need. In the hands of one of the sleepers is a branch covered with bells; when 
the sleepers stir the branch moves and the sound of the bells lulls them to 
sleep again. Kennedy’s ‘“The Enchantment of Gearhoidh Iarla,”’ a version of 
the Seven Sleepers’ Legend, Yeats had reprinted, I have pointed out above, 
in his Irish Fairy and Folk Tales; it says that Gearhoidh and his men are 
sleeping in a cavern, likewise waiting the hour of Ireland’s need. Kennedy’s 
“King Cormac in Fairyland” is built around that wonderful branch of the 
god Mananan Mac Lir, 

a glittering fairy branch with nine apples of gold growing on it. And the virtue of that 
branch was, that when he shook it, wounded men, and women in childbirth, would 
feel no pain, and the man or woman sunk in grief would remember their sorrow no 
more.!7 


The last of the story ideas or parts of stories I have mentioned as being 
possibly used by Yeats is ‘The Chastisement of the Bards,”’ the familiar tale 
that relates how Seanchan, the chief poet of Ireland, comes to King Guaire’s 
court with 150 professors, 150 students, 150 hounds, 150 male attendants, 
150 female relatives, and so forth. Although the king does his best by the 
great poet, Seanchan cannot be satisfied, gets the sulks, refuses food, but 
finally tries an egg only to find that a mouse has gnawed a hole in it. There- 
upon the poet flies into a terrible rage and satirizes the mice ‘‘so severely that 
a dozen crept out of their holes into his presence, held up their miserable 
paws, and died.’’!* Seanchan then satirizes the cats, is carried away by the 
king of the cats, is rescued by St. Kieran, and the upshot of the story is the 
getting of the Tain bo Cualigne from the shade of Fergus MacRoy.’® Herein 
is the germ of the story that Yeats tells in his play The King’s Threshold 
(1904). The pupils of Seanchan have been called to the court of King Guaire 
by the king whose councillors have asked that Seanchan no longer be given 
the right to sit among them at the king’s table; Seanchan has gone on a 


16 Published originally in The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems (London, 1889). 


17 Bardic Stories roo. 


18 Tbid. 201. 
19 The story is told also by Lady Wilde in ‘‘Seanchan the Bard and the King of the Cats” 


(Ancient Legends of Ireland, London, 1866; new ed., London, 1902) 159-62; by Owen Connel- 
lan in The Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution (Transactions of the Ossianic Society V, 
Dublin, 1860); and in very brief form by O’Curry (op. cit.) 30-1. 
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hunger strike and the king wants the pupils to persuade Seanchan out of it. 
In the earlier versions of the play the poet is triumphant and is restored to 
his place and power; in the later versions”® he dies, but in his death there is 
a kind of power that puzzles and defies the king. It is needless to point out 
the greatness of Yeats’s conception and the advance it shows over the folk- 
tale: the poet should sit at the council table of the ruler of the land with the 
diplomats and judges and military men. 

Of phrases of Kennedy’s possibly used by Yeats here is just one example. 
In Kennedy’s ‘The Adventures of the Son of Bad Counsel,” from Legendary 
Fictions, occur the lines: 


Farewell, sweet and false dreams of my fancy!... 
By the light of the moon the weight and the color are there; 
Withered leaves only remain in my hands at the dawn.” 


I suggest that Yeats had these lines in mind when he wrote the refrain of one 
of his loveliest poems, ‘‘Echtge of Streams” (1900), later renamed “The 
Withering of the Boughs:’’” 


No boughs have withered because of the wintry wind; 
The boughs have withered because I have told them my dreams. 


Enough has been shown, I believe, to prove Yeats’s knowledge and use of 
Kennedy’s folktales. I should like now to trace one of Kennedy’s stories, 
“The Youth of Oisin,” from Legendary Fictions, through two retellings: 
that of Lady Gregory, who acknowledges Kennedy as her source;” and that 
of James Stephens,” in an effort to show how its quality and form change as 
it comes finally from the hands of an artist like Stephens. 

The story of Oisin’s youth, as told by Kennedy, says that Fionn and his 
two favorite hounds one day outstripped the others of the Fianna in pursuit 
of a beautiful fawn. The fawn, of course, turns out to be a beautiful princess 
of the Si; so lovely is the girl that Fionn weds her and for some months goes 
no more to the chase. Finally, however, he is called to resist an invasion of 
Ireland; when he returns he finds his lovely wife has been enchanted away, 
again in the shape of a fawn. Never again does he see her; but one day out 
hunting, the hounds of the Fianna chase a stripling of noble features who is 
saved from the other dogs by Fionn’s own hounds who seem instinctively to 
know him. Questioning by Fionn reveals that the lad’s earliest memory is of a 
tender and beautiful fawn who remained with him until forced to go away with 


20 The ending in which the poet dies was printed first in Seven Poems and a Fragment 
(Dundrum, 1922). 

1728. 

22 The poem was published first in The Speaker (August 25, 1900) under the title ‘“‘Echtge 
of Streams;” then in the volume In the Seven Woods (London, 1903) 21-3, under the title it 
kept in all subsequent printings, ‘‘The Withering of the Boughs.”’ 

28 Gods and Fighting Men (London, 1904; reprinted 1919) 469. Lady Gregory calls the story 
“Oisn’s Mother”’ (ibid. 174-8). 

* Trish Fairy Tales (New York, 1920; reprinted 1937) 122-47, under the title ‘‘Oisin's 
Mother.” 
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a dark-visaged man. Fionn knows then that the lad is his son and he gives 
him the name of Oisin. 
Here are the three openings. First, Kennedy’s: 


As the Fianna were one day returning from the chase, a beautiful fawn was started, 
which fled towards their own dun. At last all had fallen back, both men and dogs, 
except Fion and his two favorite hounds. 


And here is Lady Gregory’s: 


It happened one time Finn and his men were coming back from the hunting, a 
beautiful fawn started up before them, and they followed after it, men and dogs, till 
at last they were all tired and fell back, all but Finn himself and Bran and Sceolan. 


And now Stephens'’s: 


Evening was drawing nigh, and the Fianna-Finn had decided to hunt no more 
that day. The hounds were whistled to heel, and a sober, homeward march begun. 
For men will walk soberly in the evenings, however they go in the day, and dogs 
will take the mood from their masters. 

They were pacing so, through the golden-shafted, tender-coloured eve, when a 
fawn leaped suddenly from covert, and, with that leap, all quietness vanished; the 
men shouted, the dogs gave tongue, and a furious chase commenced. 

Fionn loved a chase at any hour, and, with Bran and Sceolan, he outstripped the 
men and dogs of his troop, until nothing remained in the limpid world but Fionn, the 
two hounds, and the nimble, beautiful fawn. These, and the occasional boulders, 
round which they raced or over which they scrambled; the solitary tree which dozed 
aloof and beautiful in the path, the occasional clump of trees that hived sweet 
shadow as a hive hoards honey, and the rustling grass that stretched to infinity, and 
that moved and crept and swung under the breeze in endless, rhythmic billowings. 


When Fionn loves and weds the girl, Kennedy writes: 


Some months passed away, during which Fion went forth neither to the fight nor 
to the chase, so lost was he to all his former amusements and pursuits, through his 
deep love for the rescued princess. 


Lady Gregory says: 


Then Finn gave her his love, and took her as his wife, and she stopped with him. 
And so great was his love for her, he gave up his hunting and all the things he used to 
take pleasure in, and gave his mind to no other thing but herself. 


And Stephens: 

Indeed, Fionn loved her as he had not loved a woman before and would never love 
one again. He loved her as he had never loved anything before. He could not bear to 
be away from her. When he saw her he did not see the world, and when he saw the 
world without her it was as though he saw nothing, or as if he looked on a prospect 
that was bleak and depressing. The belling of a stag had been music to Fionn, but 
when she spoke that was sound enough for him. He had loved to hear the cuckoo 
calling in the spring from the tree that is highest in the hedge, or the blackbird’s jolly 
whistle in an autumn bush, or the thin sweet enchantment that comes to the mind 
when a lark thrills out of sight in the air and the hushed fields listen to the song. But 
his wife’s voice was sweeter to Fionn than the singing of a lark. She filled him with 
wonder and surmise. There was magic in the tips of her fingers. Her thin palm rav- 
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ished him. Her slender foot set his heart beating; and whatever way her head moved 
there came a new shape of beauty to her face. 


“She is always new,” said Fionn. “She is always better than any other woman; she 
is always better than herself.” 


Here is the miracle of new creation; and we thank again whatever gods 
may be for the saving of the old stories. For folklore may be serving its finest 
end when it inspires a country’s poets and prosemen. Certainly the new 
literature that has come out of Ireland during the past sixty years has been 
at its best when it used Irish legend and folktale for its basic material. And 
in this later day much praise is due Kennedy and his fellows who made plain 
their country’s early and remote art. They did not know they were putting 
down the foundation stones of a many-storied, high-towered building. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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CHEROKEE-IROQUOIS LITTLE PEOPLE* 


By JoHN WITTHOFT and WENDELL S. HADLOCK 


Various types of dwarfs are conspicuous personalities in American Indian 
pantheons. Often they closely resemble European folk figures and might be 
considered as a borrowing from European tradition. Such Little People are 
so widespread in America, however, and often so isolated from a suitable 
European tradition, that a foreign origin seems improbable as a general 
explanation for their existence. 

Cherokee tradition is rather conservative and has borrowed relatively 
little of White folk-belief in many of its aspects, as judged by published col- 
lections and our own observations among the Cherokee. The Cherokee Little 
People give one the impression that they are an integral part of a highly 
elaborated tradition in which European motifs are rare, although it may well 
be that important modifications of this tradition have taken place. The 
prominence of dwarfs in Cherokee mythology first gave us stimulus for this 
study, and later we looked for parallels and similarities in the dwarf lore of 
the Six Nations. 

Iroquois Little People have become involved in religious concepts, some of 
which appear to be of considerable antiquity. European motifs seem to be 
largely absent in Iroquois mythology. In many Indian stories of suspected 
foreign origin we find the same motifs as in the European versions, appearing 
in almost the same combinations. Other tales have enough features in common 
with European tales for us to suspect borrowing, but we cannot be sure. 
Unless there are correspondences in several major features or in a number of 
minor ones rather than in just one feature (i.e., the occurrence of legendary 
dwarfs), we have no justification for assuming that a folk-feature is not 
indigenous in both cultures which possess it—a principle which we have at- 
tempted to apply in this paper. 

Aside from the Cherokee and Iroquois traditions to which we have con- 
fined ourselves in this paper, similar concepts are to be found among many 
other tribes of Eastern North America.! This wealth of dwarf lore is of con- 
siderable interest when compared with old world traditions. It is our impres- 
sion that a more thorough study of American belief of this type may reveal 


* The authors wish to acknowledge financial assistance from the University of Pennsylvania 
Department of Anthropology Field Research Fund of 1945, which made possible field work 
among Cherokee and Iroquois groups in 1945. The material here presented is a portion of that 
collected on two trips. Also, we wish to thank Dr. F. G. Speck for his kindly guidance and 
criticism. 

1 The following are a few of the places in which the occurrence of legendary dwarfs among 
the eastern North American Indians is noted. M. R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of 
the Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye founda- 
tion, New York, 1921) 49. Albert S. Gatschet, (No title, Notes on Creek dwarfs) (JouURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE I, 1887) 237. F. G. Speck, Catawba Texts (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1938) 28. F. G. Speck, Naskapi (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1935) 72. H. Stamp, The Water Fairies, Penobscot (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 27, 1915) 310-6, 
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that we can readily separate the tales of non-Indian origin and still have q 
large residuum which is an integral part of indigenous American cultures, 

Our information about Cherokee folklore was collected at Qualla Reservya- 
tion in North Carolina from some of the more conservative families of Big 

Cove, Birdtown, and Painttown, representative of the various clans and 
settlements of the Eastern Cherokee. Our own Cherokee material is followed 
by a discussion of published accounts. 

According to Moses Owl of Birdtown, the Little People (yunwi djunsti) 
are about two feet tall and are invisible to most people. There are four kinds 
of these Little People; one kind lives in the rock cliffs, another sort lives in 
the “laurel patches” (rhododendron thickets), another lives in the “broom 
sage,’’ and a fourth variety lives in the open. They are of varying tempera- 
ment and it is said that those who live in the open and in the ‘‘broom sage” 
are very mean, while those in the rock cliffs are good-natured and inclined 
to be helpful. (Mooney states that the spirit of the rabbit—an evil, disease- 
causing spirit—lives in the ‘broom sage.’’)? 

The Little People, according to tradition, look very much like the Cherokee, 
wear their hair very long, speak the same language, and have a culture like 
that of the people in whose country they reside. They are divided into seven 
clans, corresponding to the Cherokee clans, and hold dances and councils like 
the Cherokee. Sometimes they are heard singing and drumming in the 
mountains. 

Conjurors were able to capture these dwarfs and make them do useful 
work. Few other persons were able to see them. A conjuror who had control 
over these persons could put them to work around the house, put them as 
guards over property, and make them mind children. He could even loan 
them to other persons for similar purposes. 

Sometimes these tiny servants got out of hand. We were told of one instance 
in which a conjuror loaned two of these dwarfs to his daughter. At first they 
were very docile and did the housework and minded the children. However, 
she was not strict enough with them and they soon became unruly and caused 
trouble. They continually annoyed the children, making them cry and 
tripping them up when they walked or ran. Finally she gave them back to her 
father. He returned them to the place where he found them as he already had 
two which guarded his house and property. Upon his death, his relatives found 
these two Little People throwing his things about, and were prevented from 
taking any of his property. 

Often the Little People were set to guard mines or hoards of buried 
treasure, as in the case of a pot of gold alleged to have geen buried in Soco 
Gap during the Civil War. A treasure said to have been buried under a flat 
rock in the mountains near Charlie’s Bunion at the time of the Removal 
(1838) had such a guard set over it. Others are said to have guarded the 
Cherokee gold mines which were in the territory preempted by the Whites at 
the time of the Removal. 


2 James Mooney, Sacred Formulas of the Cherokee (Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1886) 342. 
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Although these people can generally be put to useful work by a conjuror, 
many of them are primarily mischievous and are always playing tricks on 
people. They mislead people in the woods and like to lure children away into 
the mountains. One little boy was said to have been led away and not found 
for eight weeks. When found he had forgotten how to talk and fought like 
a wild animal. Sometimes the Little People settle on a man and plague him, 
annoying his cows so that they become dry, pulling all the nails out of his 
roof, keeping his little pigs from suckling, and making his life generally 
miserable. Often they fasten themselves onto a child like an evil spirit and 
annoy him so that he cannot eat or sleep and becomes ill. A conjuror must be 
called in to relieve the victim. It is said that the Little People could and did 
cause the death of children as well as of older people. 

A man in Birdtown was successful in a legal affair and later heard that his 
opponents had hired several conjurors to kill him. He was very worried but a 
relative of his, a young man learned in Cherokee tradition, offered to protect 
him. This conjuror-relative went up to the rock cliffs and enlisted the aid of 
the Little People, who are reputed to have effectively nullified the efforts of 
the conjurors and to have caused the death of three of them. 

Another sort of dwarf, the nunnehi (they live everywhere) are recognized by 
Ben Bushyhead, of Birdtown, as the ‘‘good fairies of the Cherokee.” 

According to Molly Sequoyah, of Big Cove, the Little People (yunwi 
djunst{f) are about two and one-half feet tall, are dressed in white, and have 
long hair. They live in rock slides in the cliffs where one can see “‘floors’’ that 
they have made—flat places that they keep swept perfectly clean. They can 
hear whatever you say about them. It is a bad omen to see them and death 
may follow. 

Occasionally they live in the loft of a house and watch for intruders when 
the owner is not home. If anyone tries to enter they will make noises to scare 
him away and may injure or kill him. Once a woman in Big Cove left her baby 
alone in the house and when she returned she found a dwarf woman rocking 
the baby in its cradle. 

Many years ago there was a large house-shaped rock on one of the rock- 
slides. This rock contained entrances to caves with many rooms. If one 
drummed on this rock, the Little People inside began to drum and dance and 
shout. One man wouldn’t believe this so he went there and drummed on the 
rock for a long time. Finally the Little People came out and chased him. He 
escaped, but was thoroughly frightened. 

At another place was a similar rock, but without caves. Just after the 
smallpox epidemic which followed the Civil War Molly’s mother and some 
other children were playing there one day, shouting and having a good time. 
Soon they could hear and feel invisible sticks and stones being thrown at 
them. They were scared away but after a while they forgot and went back. 
Again the Little People threw things at them and chased them away. They 
told their mothers what had happened. The older people told the children to 
stay away from that place or the Little People might throw them down the 
cliff. 
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According to Will West Long of Big Cove, there are probably four kinds 
or ‘‘tribes’”’ of the Little People (yunwi djunsti, invisible little human beings), 
which are known by name, but are not otherwise characterized. These are 
niwosi (very small), nunneh{i (living anywhere), dedzat’n, and nayodhi uneh{ 
(those who live where it is rocky). The last are said to be the thunders and are 
almost as big as a man. All these kinds of Little People live in rocky places 
and make “‘floors’”’ on the rock slides. It is very bad to see any of the Little 
People, and is often a cause or a sign of death. The Little People can appear 
to a conjuror and cause his death, but some conjurors also know incantations 
with which they can kill Little People. Molly Sequoyah recognizes dedzat’n 
as another name for the Little People. 

Once Will’s brother-in-law was hunting ginseng in a very rocky place in 
the mountains. He saw a number of Little People who were living in this 
place. When he returned home he told his wife what he had seen. He died five 
months later, but would probably have lived longer if he had not told about 
the Little People. It is bad enough to see these Little People, but it is sure 
to result in death if you tell anyone else that you have seen them. 

Twins are able to see and talk with the Little People, but they lose this 
power if they eat food prepared by a menstruating woman. Once there were 
twin boys, about twelve years old, who were raised in Big Cove and who oc- 
casionally went to a rock slide and played with the Little People. Their 
parents missed them several times and finally forced them to tell where they 
had been. As a result of confessing that they had seen the Little People, they 
soon died. 

Olbrechts states that twins who are raised on a special medicine become 
witches and are able to see the Little People.* According to Will West Long, 
anyone can be raised as a witch, but he does not know of any twins who were; 
neither is the ability to see the Little People a trait of witches. 

These observations from different informants show the wealth of tradition 
concerning the Little People and demonstrate the various personalities of the 
dwarfs with whom we are dealing; when our data are compared with the 
published accounts, a variety of opinion and yet a general agreement is noted 
in the various traditions concerning dwarfs. 

Mooney’s account of the Little People (yunwi tsunsdf), whom he does not 
always differentiate from other spirit peoples, does not emphasize their 
mischievous, dangerous, and unpredictable nature. He describes them as 
having long hair and as being wonder workers and kindly assistants. They 
help lost persons, especially children. They are sometimes heard singing and 
drumming in the hills, but it is not safe to go to their haunts for they will 
throw a spell over a person so that he loses his way and remains dazed even 
after he is rescued. At night they often do work for people such as harvesting 
corn, but if one watches them, he will die. Any lost article found in the woods 
belongs to them and if the finder wants it, he must say, ‘‘Little People, I want 
to take this,” or they will stone him. They sheltered and fed one man for a 


3 James Mooney, The Swimmer Manuscript, ed. F. M. Olbrechts (Bulletin 99, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, 1932) 130. 
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time, but they told him that he would dic if he said anything about it. After 
atime he let the secret out and soon died. They cured another man of small- 

x. In one town they had always helped the Indians, but once the people 
offended them and saw them enter a cave, never to be heard of again.‘ 

Olbrechts states that the Little People (yunwi tsunsdf) and the Mountain 
People (9"’Dali ane‘i) cause accidents. They are about forty centimeters tall, 
and are invisible. They speak Cherokee, hold dances and councils, and build 
town houses. However, they cause disease; children especially are their vic- 
tims.® 

The Little People also play minor roles in the more formal mythology. One 
of our informants thought that the ‘‘wild boy” in the tale of Kanati and 
Selu may have had some connection with the Little People. According to 
Mooney they gave the kingfisher his long bill. Their advice was partially 
responsible for the origin of man. Later they helped man in his attempt to 
capture the sun, and tried to bring the sun’s daughter back from the land 
of the dead.* These features give the impression of being recent accretions, 
especially as they are present only in some variants of the stories. 

Mooney lists by name two dwarfs, Tsawdsi and Tsagasi, who seem to be 
special little tricksters. Détsata (dedzat’n, to whom we have referred before) 
isa little boy who ran away from home to avoid punishment. He hides arrows 
and plays minor tricks, and unruly children are threatened that he will come 
for them. It is suggested that he may cause diseases, especially of children.’ 
He is said to be a mean little dwarf who lives in caves in the river bluffs. 
Sometimes he seems to be a whole class of spirits rather than an individual.® 

There is another class of supernatural beings which Mooney considered 
very similar to the Little People—the nunnéhi (I dwell habitually), whom we 
have already mentioned. However, it is not certain that they were dwarfs 
and they seem always to be helpful and kindly toward mankind. They are 
referred to as the spirits of deceased Indians who carry on their old way of 
life not far from the living people. (They are mentioned by our informants as 
a type of the Little People, but not much else seems to be remembered con- 
cerning them.) They have sometimes helped the Cherokee in times of danger 
and are said to have warned them of danger at crucial times in Cherokee 
history. Before the Removal they invited the occupants of several villages 
to come and live with them and the new houses of these towns could later 
be seen at a certain place in the bottom of a river.® These nunnéhi may be the 
spirits who lead the souls of the dead through the highways of the streams up 
to the springs which are the doors to the underworld.!® They very likely have 
some connection with the Water Dwellers (yuni ama ‘yine’ hi) who live in 


‘ James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee (Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1898) 333-4, 455- 

5 Mooney, Swimmer Manuscript 18, 25, 284. 

6 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee 253, 289, 430, 436, 455. 

7 Mooney, Sacred Formulas of the Cherokee 341, 354. 

8 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokees 334, 335, 476, 535, 536. 

* Ibid. 330, 335, 354, 476. 

0 Tbid. 240. 
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the bottoms of the deep holes of the rivers.!! Mooney also tells of an under. 
water people who were cannibal spirits and who stole sleeping persons, leay- 
ing a ‘‘shade” instead. 

We were told several stories about Salolé (gray squirrel), a Cherokee gun- 
smith and blacksmith who died prior to 1goo. He still returns as a revenant 
and has been seen to come up from the river to the spot where his house and 
shop once stood, and later.to return to the river. It is believed that he died 
without revealing where his money and tools were hidden, and that now he 
is attempting to contact his relatives in order to show them the hiding place. 
He was a skillful blacksmith and made excellent rifles of a unique pattern, 

A story was told by Moses Owl of Birdtown of a strange girl (a Water 
Dweller) who once appeared at one of the Cherokee dances. A young man 
was greatly smitten with her and followed her home. He finally managed 
to catch her. She agreed to marry him and told him to follow her into the 
river, saying, “It is really only a road.’’ He went with her and found a 
world under the river much like the one he had left. He met her family and 
friends and stayed there for a long time as her husband. Later he returned 
home, only to discover that several generations of Cherokee had lived and 
died in what had seemed to him a few years. 

Of a very different sort are the anisgéya tsundi, the Thunder Boys, who 
live above the sky vault. These are true mythological figures, the tame boy 
and the wild boy, who are the sons of Kanati and Selu (the Hunter and the 
Corn Mother), and who are central figures in the tale of the origin of corn 
and game. In the more systematic Cherokee folklore they appear in several 
tales which Mooney considered part of a now-lost cycle of origin myths.“ 
They are invoked in several of the conjuror’s formulae, and are ‘‘beneficent 
and powerful.’’"® The short, sharp claps of thunder are made by them, but 
the great thunder of a severe storm seems to emanate from Kanati. The 
Thunders wear snakes as necklaces and bracelets. 

According to Will West Long of Big Cove, the thunders are known as 
nayohi unehf. They live in the rock cliffs and go up into the sky to play 
ball, which causes a thunder storm. They will listen to you if you invoke them 
properly, and some conjurors are said to be able to control thunderstorms. 
According to Molly Sequoyah of Big Cove, a ball made of red string is used 
in the Indian ball game as played in the Big Cove, since that is like the ball 
used by the Thunders. 

Will West Long told of a man who was fishing by a secluded stream in the 
mountains. He built a fire beside a large hole and sat down to fish. As he 
sat there he began to feel very melancholy and lonesome. Then he began to 
hear someone singing, ‘‘gu nf, gu nf.’ He looked up and saw a person sitting 
on a large rock in the middle of the stream, facing in the opposite direction. 


" Thid. 547, 334, 345. 

2 Tbid. 349-50 

18 [bid. 242, 256, 345, 435, 441, 509. Mooney, Swimmer Manuscript, 23. 
14 Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee 4? . 

% Ibid. 438. 

16 Ibid. 436. 
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This person was wearing bright blue clothes and a blue, pointed cap. The man 
left quietly and returned home, feeling very lonesome and strangely un- 
happy. He had seen a Thunder (nayohi unehf). 

One story is told by Moses Owl of Birdtown is relevant enough to include 
here as a representative formal myth about the Thunder brothers. 

Once a young man fell in love with a strange girl at a dance and followed 
her home. He caught up with her and she agreed to marry him. They went 
along way up into the mountains to her house, and were welcomed by her 
mother. 

The next day they told him they were expecting the girl’s two brothers. 
Later he heard a terrible thundering and roaring and the Thunders rode up 
mounted on huge rattlesnakes. They seemed pleased to have another man in 
the family and said that he could help them with their work, but they 
looked uncomfortable and complained that something smelled in the house. 
They were not human and so were very sensitive to the odor of a man. 
However, they assured him that he would quickly lose his human scent, and 
invited him to play ball with them the next day. They asked him to stable 
their ‘‘horses’”’ for them in order to try his courage. He was very frightened, 
but he managed to lead the snakes off and put them away without showing 
fear. 

Early the next morning they told him to get onto a third snake and come 
with them. He was terribly frightened but he climbed on and rode a long 
way with them until they came to a ball-ground. Here they got out their 
sticks and began a ball-stick game. This was his third trial for they used a 
human skull as a ball. When he saw it come flying at him with its jaws agape 
he was afraid, but he thought of his wife and played well. So he proved 
his courage and became the third Thunder. He can be heard sometimes 
traveling across the sky with his brother-Thunders, who make a louder 
noise than he does. 

According to Will West Long of Big Cove, the Thunders and the Little 
People are invoked in the conjuror’s formulae as Little Red Men, Little 
Yellow Men, Little Purple Men, Little Blue Men, Little White Men, and 
Little Black Men. These titles pertain to the Cherokee color symbolism and 
do not differentiate between the various types of Thunders and Little 
People. However, they are often referred to as twins when the Thunders are 
meant. All of these people are helpful except the Little Black Men. Black is 
a color symbolic of evil and danger. 

Among the northern Iroquoian peoples we find no such multiplicity of 
dwarfs as occurs among the Cherokee.” There is one well-recognized species 
of tiny spirit known to the various tribes of the Six Nations. The Seneca 
call dwarfs djuvng4o (Sherman Redeye, Allegany Reservation) and the 
Mohawk, yagodinya ytyocks (they throw stones) (Mrs. Susan Hill, Six Na- 
tions Reserve). The Onondaga name for them is tcigahé-ya (Levi Batiste, 


17 After visiting the Cherokee some time was spent at Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, Canada, 
and at Allegany Reservation, New York, where studies were made of Iroquois mythological 
figures. 
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Six Nations) and among the Cayuga they are called djugat, while the male 
is called degala (my story?) and the female tcegé‘ha. The Tuscarora know 
them as ogwés‘ha‘i (Little People) (Cornelius Owens, Six Nations). The 
Wyandot, according to Barbeau, call the Little People tikaén’a (twins).18 

These dwarfs are a species of tiny beings who live in the woods and rocky 
places and hunt with slings for their livelihood. A Cayuga medicine bundle 
which we obtained at Six Nations includes a tiny sling and several sling. 
stones which had belonged to the Little People. The great skill and luck in 
hunting of the latter would no doubt be transferred to anyone possessing 
one of their weapons. 

According to Cayuga tradition there are two such dwarfs—twins, a male 
and a female. They hunt with slings and stones and are able to injure or kill 
people who offend them. They have control over certain illnesses and the 
Dark Dance Feast is performed in part for them, in part for other spiritual 
beings. They also sometimes participate in the Dream Guessing Feast. 

M. R. Harrington describes some tiny human figures carved from date 
pits and sewed to a picture; these represented the little people called “Stone 
Rollers,’’ who offered help in dreams, and whose aid had been invoked on 
behalf of the person whose photograph they accompanied. This no doubt 
refers to the Dream Guessing Feast.?° 

R. J. Weitlaner writes that the dwarfs were last seen at Allegany Reser- 
vation, New York. Over a century ago a hunter saw two of them on Cat- 
taraugus Creek, but they escaped from him.*! These dwarfs (djag4o) once 
met some children near the same place and sheltered them overnight and fed 
them. 

Cornelius Owens, a Tuscarora of Six Nations Reserve whose Indian name 
is Ga‘hos (Old Man), saw a pair of Little People (ogwés‘ha‘i) about fifty 
years ago. They were walking along a road on the Tuscarora Reserve at Six 
Nations and he drove past them with a wagon and team. He remembered 
that they paid no attention to him and that they were about two feet tall 
and dressed in fine clothes. Such Little People still live everywhere in the 
woods. They know where a person is going to hunt and will drive away the 
game if the hunter has insulted or misused them. They make their living 
entirely by hunting and are able to “witch” persons who injure them and 
may cause death. 

Morgan, writing in 1851, mentions that ‘There were fables of a race of 

’ 

'8C. M. Barbeau, Huron and Wyandot Mythology (Canadian Department of Mines 
Memoir 80, Anthropological series number eleven, Ottawa, 1915) 111. 

19 See: M. R. Harrington, The Dark Dance of Jigeonh (Masterkey 7, 1933) 76-9. H. 
Converse, Iroquois Myths and Legends, ed. A. C. Parker. (New York State Museum Bulletin 
125, 1908) to1—7. A. C. Parker, The Code of Handsome Lake (New York State Museum 
Bulletin 163, 1913) 119. 

20M. R. Harrington, Some Unusual Iroquois Specimens (American Anthropologist, N. S. 
II, 1909) 9. 

aR J. Weitlaner, Seneca Tales and Beliefs (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 16, 1915) 
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pigmies who dwelt within the earth, but who were endued with such hercu- 
jean strength as to tear up the forest oak by its roots and shoot it from their 
bows. 2? 

Barbeau tells of a hunter who found a dwarf woman hiding in a tree. He 
saw her foot, which resembled a duck’s, and pulled her down out of the tree. 
She held a baby in her arms, bound to a cradleboard with wrappings woven 
from the hair of many kinds of animals. He took the baby away from her 
and teased her, saying that he was going to keep her baby. He noticed that 
she had no elbow-joints. Finally she ransomed the baby with a hunting charm 
and the man was always a successful hunter after that.” 

At Lorette the Huron showed Barbeau some footprints of dwarfs on a 
stone. Some Hurons once met three very old little men paddling a stone 
canoe several day’s journey from Lorette. These Little People spoke in 
Huron and said they had left Lorette less than an hour before. 

Parker places the Seneca Little People (jogéo) next in importance to hu- 
man beings. They are very powerful and demand proper attention, wreak- 
ing vengeance on those who neglect them. The Dark Dance Society sings 
for them and for medicine charms and magical animals. Persons who hear 
the Little People or ‘‘Stone Throwers’ drumming (thus signifying their 
desire for a feast) call for the Dark Dance. The members save their finger- 
nail parings and throw them over the cliffs for the Little People.* 

A story told by Levi Batiste of Six Nations Reserve is said to have some 
connection with the origin of the Dark Dance. Once some people found all 
of the Little People (here spoken of as little witches) in a hole in the ground. 
They went and got a very strong man who was eighteen years old to come 
and drop a big stone into the hole and seal them all in. The stone was nicked, 
however, so that the Little People had enough space to squeeze out past it. 
Since then they have been free and people have had to placate them by feasts. 
By the time the man who had placed the stone over them got back home 
he was ninety-six years old. No one recognized him, even his younger sister, 
until he told her that just before he had left he had tripped her when she 
was carrying a bucket of corn soup, and had made her spill it. 

An interesting explanation of the relationship of these spirits to the Iro- 
quois people was offered by Deskaheh, a Cayuga chief at Six Nations Re- 
serve. He suggested that the Indians had been in America so long and had 
been in such intimate contact with their natural environment that they 
had formed relationships with beings and things of which Europeans had no 
knowledge. Since the Whites have cleared the land, some of the relationships 
have changed. The spirit animals now need more attention and the Little 
People have withdrawn to the westward and are now rarely seen—although 


22 Lewis H. Morgan, The League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois (Rochester, 1851) 
166. 

23C. M. Barbeau, Huron and Wyandot Mythology (Canadian Department of Mines, 
Memoir 80. Anthropological series number eleven, Ottawa, 1915) 111-3. 

* Tbid. 65, Pl. 10A. 

2 Parker, Code of Handsome Lake 119. 
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their presence is sometimes very real and they have not severed their con. 
nections with the Indian people. 

At the same time he offered the idea that the Dark Dance kept the Little 
People pacified so that the Iroquois have little trouble or direct contact 
with them. Lacking these contacts, they have few stories about them and 
those they have are quite uniform. If they did not have the Dark Dance 
Feast, they might be bothered by a multitude of such beings and know 
more about different kinds of dwarfs and their attributes, as do the Cherokee. 

These suggestions are of considerable interest when we consider the pos- 
sibility that Iroquois society rituals have increased greatly in importance 
and complexity in historic times. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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A CHECK LIST OF THE TITLES OF 
TENNESSEE FOLKSONGS 


By Epwin C. KIRKLAND 


This check list does not pretend to catalogue the folksongs of Tennessee. 
Every one who has worked with material of this kind knows that titles alone 
do not always identify the songs adequately. Identical titles are sometimes 
given to entirely different songs, and the same song is frequently known by 
several different titles. We urgently need a classification which will do for 
folksongs what the index of folktales had done for that field. Until such a 
classification is made, we must accept and use check lists for what they are, 
that is, a list of titles and not of songs. 

With one general exception, the titles used are those under which the 
songs were published. The Child ballads have been listed under the titles 
used by Professor Child rather than those under which they were published. 
Except for this particular group of ballads, few changes have been made 
from the published title. Despite the lack of standardized identification- 
titles for all the songs, a very large number of the titles will serve to identify 
the songs for which they stand. This list will naturally be used by people 
interested in, and well acquainted with, our folksong tradition; and persons 
of this kind, who will have in mind a large number of recurring variant 
titles for widespread folksongs, can identify most of the material readily. 
This list presents the repertory of the state of Tennessee. When one com- 
pares these songs with those of other areas, such as northern West Virginia, 
southwestern Pennsylvania, southern Indiana, and Missouri, one is aware 
of the common heritage in folksongs and other popular songs. Not only are 
the same pieces known, but also, for the most part, the same pieces are es- 
pecially popular. 

I have attempted to include all published folksongs that have been found 
in Tennessee. A few collectors have not given sufficient information to de- 
termine where the songs were found. In works such as East Tennessee and 
Western Virginia Mountain Ballads, I have accepted only those which were 
ascribed to a town or locality in Tennessee. Since some of the songs in this 
collection were not ascribed to any locality, I was unable to use any of these, 
although several probably came from Tennessee. In articles such as Negro 
Folk-Songs from Tennessee, I have accepted all of the songs. I have ad- 
mitted to the list songs which have been individually located in Tennessee 
or which are in collections which came entirely from Tennessee. 

Five of the items in the bibliography have not been used for the check 
list: William E. Barton, Old Plantation Hymns; Theodore F. Seward and 
George L. White, Jubilee Songs; Frederick J. Work, Folk Songs of the 
American Negro; John Wesley Work, Folk Song of the American Negro; 
and John Wesley Work, American Negro Songs and Spirituals. No bibliogra- 
phy of Tennessee folk songs would be complete without these collections 
of spirituals. However, I have not used any of the songs because I could find 
no evidence which would prove that the collections were made entirely from 
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Tennessee and because the few songs which were assigned to a definite state 
did not come from Tennessee. 

I have included material from masters’ theses and doctoral dissertations, 
but have made no attempt to include manuscript or unpublished collections, 
These theses may be obtained at the libraries of the University of North 
Carolina, Vanderbilt University, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
and the University of Tennessee. This check list should aid in publicizing 
this abundant and valuable textual material. I have also used the sound re- 
cordings of the Library of Congress. Duplicates of these recordings are avail- 
able to the public. The songs in my own collection have been recorded on 
disks. Although I am unable at the present to make them available to the 
public, they are obtainable for those engaged in research. Sound recording 
for some time has been accepted as the best and most scientific method of 
preserving folksongs. This check list shows what has been done for Tennessee, 
and also shows the possibilities and need for much more sound recording. 

I have not attempted to eliminate any songs from the published collections, 
The genuine folk quality of certain songs may be questioned, but it is not 
the purpose of this check list to pass judgment on the material. All of the 
published songs from the various collections have been included regardless 
of their kind or type. Perhaps in the future a thorough investigation of the 
songs should be made and carefully selected ones published. The Folk Song 
Committee of the Modern Language Association has suggested a study such 
as this for American balladry, and the Tennessee study might well be made 
in cooperation with the national proposal. Although collecting should not 
cease or diminish, the time has come for more critical studies of the ma- 
terial. The need for a thorough classification and index has been mentioned. 
The time is ripe for comparative studies of ballads which have abundant 
variants. Significant facts and conclusions concerning oral transmission are 
ready for investigation. 

In addition to listing the titles, I have given certain information about the 
song whenever it was available. Each title is followed by one or more of the 
following designations: title, text, tune, R. The first designation indicates 
that the song has been reported by title with no text or tune published for 
this variant. The next two labels, text and tune, are obvious. The capital R 
indicates a sound recording. Next, by appropriate abbreviations noted in the 
bibliography, the source and page reference have been given. The Library 
of Congress list is so arranged geographically and alphabetically that a page 
reference is unnecessary. I wish to thank Duncan Emrich for assistance in 
locating several Tennessee items which were added since the Library of Con- 
gress list was published, and for these I have given the collector’s name 
since at the present time they are filed under the name of the collector and 
not by title. Last, I have given, when possible, the name and address of the 
person from whom the collector received the song. In most instances this 
person was the folk singer. In a few instances this person was a collector 
who gave his material to another for publication. 

Finally, this check list attempts to assemble for the first time all the titles 
of the folksongs of Tennessee, which are found not only in the obvious and 
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well known collections, but also in theses and in sources that one would 
not ordinarly examine for Tennessee material. It attempts to give pertinent 
information so that textual studies and studies in musicology will be en- 


couraged and facilitated. 

| am particularly grateful to Samuel P. Bayard for his careful examina- 
tion of the entire manuscript and for his valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
| wish to thank the library staff of the University of Tennessee for their 
eficient assistance in obtaining the material which I have used. I am in- 
debted to the Library of Congress and the libraries of the University of 
North Carolina, Vanderbilt University, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. I appreciate the suggestions and assistance of George Pullen Jack- 
son, Susan B. Riley, Dr. Emrich, and Mrs. L. L. McDowell. 


CHECK LIST 


Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder (text). Crabtree, 261. Overton County. 

Advice to the Boys (text). Henry, Songs Sung, 34. Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

Advice to Girls (text). Henry, Songs Sung 33. Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

Advice to Wife Seekers (text). Crabtree 183. Overton County. 

Advice to Young Men (text). Crabtree 21. Overton County. 

After the Ball (text). Duncan, Ballads 228. Thyra Downey, Sale Creek. 

After the Ball (text). Cambiaire 105. Joy Clyde, Harrogate. 

After the Ball (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

After the Ball (text). Mason 126. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

After the Ball (text). Crabtree 238. Overton County. 

After the Ball Is Over (text). Anderson, Collection 163. Charles E. Anderson, Mary- 
ville. 

After the War (text). Crabtree 40. Overton County. 

Aggravating Beauty, Lulu Wall, The (text). Crabtree 297. Overton County. 

Ain’t Gonna Rain Any More (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Ain’t Gonna Be Treated This-a-Way (text). Crabtree 19. Overton County. 

Ain’t Nobody’s Dirty Business (R). LC. Lee Wright, Nashville. 

Alabama Girl (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 52. Caney Fork country. 

Alabama Jubilee (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

All Around the Cedar (text). Anderson, Collection 257. Mrs. N. G. Goddard, Mary- 
ville. 

All Around the Cedar (text). Duncan, Ballads 316; Play Party 2. Mrs. Ella Hughes, 
Flat Top. 

All Around the Water Tank (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

All-Go-Hungry Hash House (text). Crabtree 171. Overton County. 

All My Sins Are Taken Away (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

All My Sins Are Taken Away (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 420; More Songs 80. Mary 
E. King, Gatlinburg. 

All My Sins Are Taken Away (text). Odum 259. 

All Night Fooling Me (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

All Night Long (text). Haun 225. Greeley Haun, Cocke County 

Always in the Way (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Amazing Grace (R). LC. Mrs. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

Amazing Grace (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Amazing Grace (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 67. Hill country. 

America, Here’s My Boy (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

And Don’t Stay Away (text). Odum 260. 

And So You Have Come Back to Me (text). Henry, Songs Sung 152. Artus M. Moser, 


Harrogate. 
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Angel Nellie (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 
Angels Drooped Their Wings and Gone on to Heaven, The (R). LC. Negro convicts, 
Nashville. 


Annie Goes to the Cabbage Field (text). Duncan, Ballads 368. Cecile Downey, Sale 
Creek. 

Answer to Ninety-Nine Years (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Answer to the Gypsy’s Warning (text). Mason 27. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Answer to Twenty-One Years (text). Duncan, Ballads 281. Roy Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Answer to Weeping Willow (text). Perry r74. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County, 

A-rag, The (R). LC. Carl Garrett, Crossville. 

Are You Tired of Me, My Darling? (text). Crabtree 267. Overton County. 

Arkansas (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Arkansas Traveler, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Arkansas Traveler, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 361. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove. 

Arkansas Traveler (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Arkansaw Traveler, The (text). Anderson, Collection 235. Jack Johnson, Townsend. 

As I Walked Out One Morning Fair (text). Crabtree 228. Overton County. 

As the Snow Lies on the Field (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Assassination of McKinley (text). Duncan, Ballads 253. Mrs. Dora Ray, Sale Creek. 

At Home in the West (text). Haun, 399. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

A-Walking in My Sleep (text). Haun 237. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Away Off in the West (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Away Out on the Mountain (text). Crabtree 168. Overton County. 

Away Up in the Heavens (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 32. Hill country. 

Awful, Awful, Awful (text). Haun 321. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Babes in the Woods (text). Haun 370. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Babes in the Woods (text). Anderson, Collection 270. Mrs. Tom Pearson, Maryville. 

Babes in the Woods (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Baby Boo (text). Haun 231. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Babylon (text). Anderson, Additional 69. Miss Clyde Gibbs. 

Bachelor’s Hall (text). Haun 245. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Bachelor’s Hall (text). Crabtree 168. Overton County. 

Back to Dear Old Tennessee (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Bad Companions (text). Perry 127. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Bad Companions (text). Crabtree 59. Overton County. 

Baggage Coach Ahead, The (text). Haun 428. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Baggage Coach Ahead, The (text). Anderson, Collection 97. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Mary- 
ville. 

Baggage Coach Ahead (text). Crabtree 127. Overton County. 

Bailor’s Daughter, The (text). Crabtree 307. Overton County. 

Bald-Headed End of the Broom (text). Duncan, Ballads 293. Ormon Ragon, Sale 
Creek. 

Bald-Headed End of the Broom (text). Haun 254. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Bald-Headed End of the Broom (text). Anderson, Collection 127. Evelyn Hord, 
Maryville. 

Bald-Headed End of the Broom (text). Perry 253. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Ball and Chain Blues (R). LC. Negro convict, Nashville. 

Banks of Nolynn (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 33. Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, 
Knoxville. 

Banks of Sweet Dundee (text, tune). Sharp I: 401. May Ray, Harrogate. 

Barney McCoy (text). Haun 171. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Barney McCoy (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Barney McCoy (text). Crabtree 310. Overton County. 

Battle of Mill Spring, The (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Battle of Shiloh, The (text). Mason 50. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
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Be in Time (text). Perry 172. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Be Kind to a Man When He’s Down (text). Crabtree 99. Overton County. 

Be Nobody's Darling But Mine (text). Crabtree 269. Overton County. 

Bear the News, Mary (text, tune). Lomax 563. G. D. Vowel, Knoxville. 

Beautiful Bill (text). Haun 233. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Beautiful Chair, The (text). Crabtree 111. Overton County. 

Beautiful Home Sweet Home (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 220. Samuel E. Ashbury, 
Nashville. 

Beggar Drew Nigh, The (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Behind the Parlor Door (text). Mason 77. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Belle of the Ball, The (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Betty Brown (text). Henry, Songs Sung 180. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Beware (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Beware, Oh, Beware! (text). Haun 225. Mildren Haun, Cocke County. 

Big-Eyed Rabbit (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Big Sheep, The (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Big Sheep, The (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Bile Them Cabbage Down (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Bile Them Cabbage Down (text). Perry 230. Mr. Heaton, Carter County. 

Bile Them Cabbage Down (text). Mason 87. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Bill Venero (text). Duncan, Ballads 225. Mildred Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Billy Barlow (text). Perry 251. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Billy Boy (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 385. Ruth Bagwell, Harrogate. 

Billy Boy (text). Henry, Foik-Songs 384. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Billy Boy (text). Duncan, Ballads 341. Mrs. Mattie Irvin, Sale Creek. 

Billy Boy (text). Anderson, Collection 264. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, Maryville. 

Billy Boy (text). Haun 154. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Billy Boy (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Billy Boy (R). LC. Ray Bohanan, Gatlinburg. 

Billy Boy (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Billy Boy (text). Mason 147. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Billy Boy (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Billy Grimes (text). Anderson, Collection 132. Mrs. John Lawrence, Maryville. 

Birmingham Jail (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Birmingham Jail (text). Mason 166. Lawrence Barrett, Parch Corn Hollow. 

Black Is the Color (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 266; Still More Ballads 78. Mary E. 
King, Gatlinburg. 

Black-Eyed Boy (text). Haun 279. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Black-Eyed Susan (text). Crabtree 267. Overton County. 

Black Eyed Susy (text). Haun 361. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Black Sheep, The (text). Mason 109. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Blessed Be the Name (text). Odum 262. 

Blind Child, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 232. Mildred Hinkle, Sale Creek. 

Blind Child, The (text). Crabtree 101. Overton County. 

Blind Child’s Prayer, The (text). Mason 31. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Blind Girl’s Prayer, A (text). Anderson, Collection 244. Mrs. Bill Lemmings, Knox- 
ville. 

Blue Eyes (text). Henry, Songs Sung 167. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Blue Eyes (text). Mason 113. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Blue Eyes (text). Crabtree 247. Overton County. 

Blue Eyes (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Blue-Eyed Boy (text). Haun 277. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Blues (text). Crabtree 195. Overton County. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Home (text). Crabtree 8. Overton County. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Home (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Blue Yodel (text). Crabtree 170. Overton County. 
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Blue Yodel (text). Crabtree 198. Overton County. 

Bo Randal (text). Haun 155. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Boil Them Cabbage Down (text). Duncan, Ballads 285. Lorena Fox, Sale Creek. 

Bonnie Blue Eyes (text). Duncan, Ballads 245. Mrs. Tom Cox, Sale Creek. 

Bonnie Blue Eyes (text). Perry 108. Mrs. Hattie Hicks, Carter County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (title). Smith 141. Claudia K. Townes, Knoxville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text, tune). Horne 73. Mrs. Pedigo, Maryville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text, tune). Campbell 95; Sharp I: 188. Alfred H. Norton, 
Rocky Fork. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 70. Clara J. McCauley, 
Knoxville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (title, R). Kirkland, Popular 71. Sam Hatcher, Knoxville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (title, R). Kirkland, Popular 71. Jack Moore, Knoxville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (title, R). Kirkland, Popular 71. Ted Lewis, Knoxville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Duncan, Ballads 69. Mrs. Grace Francisco, Sale Creek. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (R). LC. Rebecca Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Haun 62. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 33. Lorene Goodman, Edgemore. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 35. Murlia Williams, Cosby. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 37. Mrs. J. D. Scott, Sevierville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 38. Ralph Norton, Erwin. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 40. Mrs. J. S. Carnes, Maryville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 41. Mrs. D. S. McGinley, Mary- 
ville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Duncan, Ballads 70. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 39. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 34. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cades 
Cove. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Anderson, Collection 43. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Duncan, Ballads 72. Mrs. Hallie Lee Potter, Sale Creek. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Henry, Songs Sung 248. Henry Clay Oliver, Cade’s 
Cove. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser. Pleaz Mobley, Harrogate. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Perry 140. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Perry 142. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Perry 144. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Kennedy 320. Macon County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Crabtree 204. Overton County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Crabtree 206. Overton County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Crabtree 207. Overton County. 

Bonny Barbara Allan (text). Mason 23. Esten Macon, Readyville. 

Bonny Black Bess (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Bonny Blue Eyes (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Boogerboo, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Boots and Leggins (text). Anderson, Collection 296. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, Maryville. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Haun 140. Cecil Haun, Cocke County. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Anderson, Collection 231. John Wilcox, Maryville. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 165. Mrs. Grace Francisco, Sale Creek. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 167. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Crabtree 72. Overton County. 

Boston Burglar (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Boston Burglar, The (text). Mason 106. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Boston Girl (R). LC. Ray Bohanan, Gatlinburg. 
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Bound for Canaan (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 76. Hill country. 

Boys, Keep Away from the Gals (text). Crabtree 22. Overton County. 

Boys, Why Don’t You Marry? (text). Haun 215. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Boys Won’t Do to Trust, The (text). Haun 211. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Boys Won’t Do to Trust, The (text). Crabtree 296. Overton County. 

Brakeman Blues (text). Crabtree 193. Overton County. 

Bramble Briar, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 161; Still More Ballads 48. Mrs. 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Bramble Briar, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Braswell Boys, The (text). Crabtree 53. Overton County. 

Brave Engineer, The (text). Carter 41. Lella Heart, Juniper. 

Brave Volunteer, The (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Break the News to Mother (text). Anderson, Collection 176. Charles E. Anderson, 
Maryville. 

Break the News to Mother (text). Duncan, Ballads 230. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Break the News to Mother (text). Mason 52. Mrs. Bowen, Cannon County. 

Bright Sherman Valley (title). Perry 282. Carter County. 

Bring Back My Blue-Eyed Boy To Me (text). Crabtree 247. Overton County. 

Brisk Young Farmer, A (text). Haun 142. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Brisk Young Farmer (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Brisk Young Farmer, A (text). Duncan, Ballads 116. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Brisk Young Farmer, The (text). Perry 111. Mrs. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Brisk Young Lady (text). Duncan, Ballads 118. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

British Soldier, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 171. Mac Hardin, Sevierville. 

Broken Chain, The (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Broken Engagement, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 147. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Broken Engagement (R). LC. Ether Harmon, Maryville. 

Broken Engagement, The (text). Perry 149. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Broken Engagement (text). Perry 151. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Broken Engagement (text). Crabtree 239. Overton County. 

Broken Hearted Girl, A (text). Haun 262. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Broken-Hearted Girl, The (text). Anderson, Collection 183. Beulah Burgess, Clinton. 

Broken-Hearted Lover, The (text). Anderson, Collection 159. Volena Foster Edge- 
more. 

Broken Hearted Lover (text). Perry 176. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Broken Promise, The (text). Anderson, Collection 99. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Maryville. 

Broken Vows (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 235. Mary King, Gatlinburg. 

Broomfield Hill, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 53. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove. 

Brother Green (text). Anderson, Collection 172. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Brother Green (text). Perry 187. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Brother Green (text). Perry 188. Mrs. Solomon Potter, Carter County. 

Brother Green (text). Crabtree 45. Overton County. 

Brother Hammer, Ring (text). Odum 265. 

Brown Eyes (text). Crabtree 229. Overton County. 

Brown Eyes (text). Mason 120. Cary Belle Barrett, Parch Corn Hollow. 

Brown Eyes (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Brown Girl (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 134; Still More Ballads 53. Mrs. Samuel Har- 
mon, Cade’s Cove. 

Brown Girl, The (title R). Kirkland, Popular 79. Dr. Claudius M. Capps, Knoxville 

Brown Girl, The (text). Haun 83. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Brown Jug (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Budded Roses (text). Mason 123. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Budded Roses (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Buffalo Gals (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Bug Song, The (text). Crabtree 170. Overton County. 
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Bugaboo, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 182; Still More Ballads 47. Mrs. Samuel 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Bulldog Down in Sunny Tennessee, The (text). Crabtree 162. Overton County. 

-Bullfrog (text). Perrow 26: 135. East Tennessee. 

Bully of the Town, The (R). LC. Negro convict, Nashville. 

Bully of the Town (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Burglar Man, The (text). Duncan Ballads 290. Lurlene Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Bury Me Beneath the Weeping Willow (text). Crabtree 240. Overton County. 

Bury Me Beneath the Willow (text). Anderson, Collection 106. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, 
Maryville. 

Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie (text). Haun 397. Mrs. Maggie Haun. 

Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie (text). Crabtree 143. Overton County. 

Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Bury Me Out on the Lone Prairie (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Bury Me Out on the Prairie (text). Crabtree 144. Overton County. 

Butcher Boy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 196; ‘‘More Songs,”’ 77. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 

Butcher Boy, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 138. Lurlene Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Butcher Boy, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 139. Mrs. C. A. Brackett, Sale Creek. 

Butcher Boy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 195; Still More Ballads 72. Rachel 
Tucker, Cade’s Cove. 

Butcher Boy, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Butcher’s Boy (R). LC. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Butcher’s Boy (text). Haun 118. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Butcher’s Boy, The (text). Crabtree 228. Overton County. 

Butcher’s Boy, The (text). Perry 218. Mrs. Hattie Hicks, Carter County. 

Buttermilk an’ Clabber (text). Perrow 28: 144. East Tennessee. 

By an’ By (text). Odum 258. 

Bye, Bye, Till I See You Again (text). Crabtree 274. Overton County. 

Cackle Old Hen (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Cacklin’ Hen (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Calomel Song, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Can the Circle Be Unbroken? (text). Mason 55. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Candy Girl (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Candy Shop (text). Perry 254. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Can’t Dance Kitty Puss (text). Mason 84. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Can’t Feel at Home Any More (text). Crabtree 87. Overton County. 

Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 141. Ruth Bagwell, 
Harrogate. 

Captain With His Wiskers, The (text). Anderson, Collection 190. Mrs. John Law- 
rence, Maryville. 

Careless Love (text). Perry 124. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Careless Love (text). Perry 124. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Careless Love (text). Crabtree 208. Overton County. 

Carolina Moon (text). Crabtree 288. Overton County. 

Casey Jones (text). Perrow 26: 167. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 

Casey Jones (text). Duncan, Ballads 254. Orval Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Casey Jones (text). Duncan, Ballads 255. Lurlene Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Casey Jones (text). Anderson, Collection 201. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Casey Jones (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Casey Jones (text). Mason 107. Esten Macon, Readyville. 

Casey Jones (text). Mason 108. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Charge to Keep, A (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 66. Hill country. 

Charles Brooks (text). Haun 295. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Charles Cataw (text). Haun 198. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Charles Guitah (text). Duncan, Ballads 251. Mrs. C. H. Northrup, Sale Creek. 
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Charles Guiteau (text). Anderson, Collection 226. C. E. Anderson, Maryville. 
Charles Guiteau (text). Crabtree 57. Overton County. 
Charles Guitteau (text). Duncan, Ballads 252. Mrs. Pearl Thatcher, Bakewell. 
-Charley Lawson (text). Perry 208. Mrs. Cable, Carter County. 
_Charlie (text). Haun 353. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Charlie Brooks (text). Crabtree 235. Overton County. 
Charlie Guiteau (text). Perry 217. Jim Greer, Carter County. 
Charlotte (text). Duncan, Ballads 260. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Charming Betsy (text). Mason 81. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Charming Betsy (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 
Chase the Buffalo (text). Duncan, Ballads 335. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 
Chase the Squirrel (text). Duncan, Ballads 317; Play Party 2. Mrs. Ella Hughes, 
Flat Top. 
‘Chase the Squirrel (text). Anderson, Collection 255. Mrs. Nathan G. Goddard, Mary- 
ville. 
Chawin’ Chawin’ Gum (text). Crabtree 162. Overton County. 
Chawin’ Chawin’ Gum (text). Mason 141. Tina Tenpenny, Rush Creek. 
Cherry Tree (text). Bandy 155. Macon County. 
Cherry Tree Carol (text). Anderson, Additional 78. Mrs. Nancy Burns, Maryville. 
Chevy Chase (text). Mason 15. Annie Buford Martin, Cannon County. 
Chewin’ Chawin’ Gum (text). Duncan, Ballads 342. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Chewing Gum (text). Anderson, Collection 266. Mrs. W. R. Dunn, Townsend. 
Chewing Gum (text). Haun 223. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Chewing Gum (text). Crabtree 163. Overton County. 
Chicken Pie (text). Haun 350. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
-Chilly Scenes of Winter (text). Duncan, Ballads 216. Mrs. A. A. Tucker, Soddy. 
-Chimney Sweeper (R). LC. Maude D. Clevenger and Norah de Vault, Luttrell. 
-Chinese Breakdown (R). LC. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 
Chinese Breakdown (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 
Chiseler’s Sorrow (R). LC. Herschel Phillips, Crossville. 
Chonna See (text). Duncan, Ballads 301. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 
Christine Leroy (text). Perry 170. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 
Cindy (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Cindy (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Cindy (text). Haun 323. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Cindy (text). Perry 238. Okie Potter, Carter County. 
Claude Allen (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 
Climbing Up Zion’s Hill (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 40. Hill country. 
Coal Creek Miner’s Song (text). Anderson, Collection 219. Mrs. Victor Atchley, 
Maryville. 
Coal Creek Rebellion, The (text). Korson 370. Briceville. 
Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees (text tune). McDowell, Dances 36. Caney Fork. 
Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees (R). LC. Mrs. Pauline Parsons, Luttrell. 
Cold Frosty Morning (text). Perrow 28: 139. Mr. Brown, West Tennessee. 


-Cold Mountains (text). Perry 125. Anne Potter, Carter County. 


Come All You Fair and Tender Ladies (text, tune). Campbell 222; Sharp 2: 130. 
Mrs. Coates, Flag Pond. 

Come All You Fair and Tender Ladies (text, tune). Campbell 221; Sharp 2: 129. Mrs. 
Press Blankenship, Flag Pond. 

Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies (R). L.C. John Adkins, Luttrell. 

Come Along and Go Along (R). L.C. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

-Come, My Wife, and Kiss Me (text). Duncan, Ballads 313. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat 
Top. 

Come Sing to Me of Heaven (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 62. Hill country. 

Come Think of Death and Judgment (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 72. Hill country. 
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Come Think on Death and Judgement (text). Anderson, Collection 283. Mrs. J. L. 
Carnes. 

Come With Me to the Old Churchyard (R). LC. Mr. and Mrs. Billy McDowell, 
Smithville. 

Comely Flower, A (text). Duncan, Ballads 354. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Common Bill (text). Anderson, Collection 76. Mrs. John Lawrence, Maryville. 

Companions, Draw Nigh (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Conquer Pride (text). Crabtree 251. Overton County. 

Conscript Bill (text). Duncan, Ballads 303. Orval Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Conversation with Death (text). Crabtree 134. Overton County. 

Coo, Coo, Coo (text). Mason 125. Joe B. Womach, Woodbury. 

Cool Colorado (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 37. Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, 
Knoxville. 

Councillor's Daughter, The (text, tune). Sharp, I: 402. W. M. Maples, Sevierville. 

Courted in the Rain (text). Haun 230. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Courting (text). Haun 219. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Cowboy Jack (text). Duncan, Ballads 303. Lurene Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Cowboy Jack (text). Haun 402. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Cowboy Jack (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 

Cowboy Jack (text). Mason 42. Cary Belle Barrett, Parch Corn Hollow. 

Cowboy Song, A (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Cowboy Song, A (text). Mason 44. Lucille Thompson, Cannon County. 

Cowboy’s Dream, The (text). Mason 41. Cary Bell Barrett, Parch Corn Hollow. 

Cowboy’s Lament, The (text). Haun 407. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Cowboy’s Lament (text). Anderson, Collection 108. Mrs. Stella Carpenter, Maryville. 

Craney Crow (text). Haun 379. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Crafty Lover (text). Henry. Folk-Songs 303. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Crawdad (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Cripple Creek (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 40. Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, 
Knoxville. 

-Cripple Creek (text). Haun 339. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Cripple Creek (R). LC., Rebecca Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Cripple Creek (R). LC. Nashville. 

-Cripple Creek (R). L.C., Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Cripple Creek (text). Perrow, 28: 180. East Tennessee. 

Cross Mountain Explosion, The (text). Korson 275. William Turnblazer, Jellico. 

Cross Your Fingers (text). Henry, Songs Sung 228. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Crow She Is Coal Black. The (text). Duncan, Ballads 194. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, 
Sale Creek. 

Cruel Brother, The (text). Haun 87. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Cruel Mother (text tune) Henry, Folk-Songs 47. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove. 

Cruel Mother (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Cruel Mother (text), tune). Sharp, I: 57. T. Jeff Stockton, Flag Pond. 

Cruel Mother (text). Kennedy 320. Macon County 

Cruel Ship Carpenter (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Cruel Ship Carpenter, The (text). Anderson, Collection 61. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cades 
Cove. 

Cruel Ship’s Carpenter, The (text, tune). Campbell 155; Sharp I: 318. T. Jeff Stock- 
ton, Flag Pond. 

-Cuckoo, The (text). Anderson, Collection 78. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Cumberland, The (text). Crabtree 24. Overton County. 

Cumberland Gap (R). L.C. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Cumberland Gap (text). Kennedy 316. Macon County. 

Curly Headed Baby (text). Haun 227. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
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Curley-Headed Baby (text). Crabtree 216. Overton County. 
_€yclone Blues (text). Henry, Songs Sung 90. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 
_Dance, Boatman, Dance (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Dark Road’s a Hard Road to Travel (text). Perry 168. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter 
County. 
-Darkey Courting (text). Anderson, Collection 292. G. B. Wilds, Chattanooga. 
-Darkey Song (text). Anderson, Collection 293. G. B. Wilds, Chattanooga. 
Darling (text). Kennedy 313. Macon County. 
Darling Black Mustache (text, tune). Horne 76. Mrs. Payne, Maryville. 
Darling Boy (text). Perry 175. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 
Darling Cora (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Darling Green, Oh (text). Haun 313. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Darling Josie (text). Anderson, Collection 157. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 
Dear Companion, The (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Dear Companion, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 
Dear Dear, What Can the Matter Be? (text). Duncan, Ballads 298. Mrs. E. C. Mor- 
gan, Knoxville. 
Dear Eveline (text). Anderson, Collection 134. 
Dear Johnnie (text). Anderson, Collection 140. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
Dear Old Southern Moon (text). Crabtree 285. Overton County. 
Death Ain’t You Got No Shame (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 173; White 208. 
Francis Arthur Robinson, Nashville. 
-Death and Judgment (text). Duncan, Ballads 240. Mrs. Hattie Irvin, Sale Creek. 
Death-Bed Song, The (text.) Anderson, Collection 282. Nancy Fancher. 
Death of an Infant, The (text). Anderson, Collection 285. G. P. Adams, Walland. 
Death of a Romish Lady, The (text). Haun 158. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Death of Doctor Clark, The (text). Mason 99. Cannon County. 
Death of Jimmie Rogers (text). Crabtree 131. Overton County. 
Death of John Henery (text). Crabtree 119. Overton County. 
Deep Blue Sea (text). Haun 287. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 
Derby Ram (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 175; Still More Ballads 44. Mrs. Samuel 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 
Derby Ram (text, tune). Sharp 2: 184. Trotter Gann, Sevierville. 
Devil and the Lawyer, The (text). Haun 443. Cocke County. 
Devil Dream (text). Perry 228. Pierce, Carter County. 
Devilish Mary (text). Duncan, Ballads 196. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
Devilish Mary (text). Haun 228. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Diamonds in the Rough (text). Crabtree 89. Overton County. 
- Disappointed Lover, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 157. Artus M. Moser, Harro- 
gate. 
Disaster of the Great Titanic (text). Duncan, Ballads 250. Mrs. Sytha Fuller, Sale 
Creek. 
Dishonest Miller, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 194. Onelee Brooks, Harrogate. 
Dives and Lazarus (text, tune). Campbell 253; Sharp 2: 29. Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel 
Coates, Flag Pond. 
Dives and Lazarus (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 66. J. C. Jarnigan, Knoxville. 
Dixie Cowboy (text). Haun 392. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 
Dixie Kid, The (text). Anderson, Collection 258. Mrs. Walter Morton, Maryville. 
Dixie Land (text). Duncan, Ballads 312. George Slatton, Sale Creek. 
Dixie Miners’ Rally, The (text). Korson 425. Briceville. 
Do You Love Me Molly? (text). Haun 273. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Don’t Be Weary, Little Darling (text). Crabtree 273. Overton County. 
Don’t Go Out Tonight, My Darling (text). Crabtree 133. Overton County. 
Don’t Grieve Your Mother (text). Crabtree 37. Overton County. 
Don't Say Good-Bye If You Love Me (text). Mason 118. Georgia Northcutt, Stones 
River. 
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Don’t Wait Till Mother’s Hair Has Turned to Silver (text). Mason 58. Tina Ten- 


penny, Rush Creek. 


Don’t You Hear Dat Water Rollin (text). Odum 263. 
-Doodle Bug (R). L.C. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

-Doom of Claude Allen, The (text). Perry 195. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

Down Among the Budded Roses (text). Crabtree 292. Overton County. 

Down Beside of a Brook (text). Crabtree 275. Overton County. 

-Down By Yon Weeping Willow (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Down in a Coal Mine (text). Korson 153. J. Y. Davis, Briceville. 

Down in the Valley to Pray (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 44. Hill country. 

Down in the Valley to Pray (text). Perry 121. Gracie Birchfield, Carter County. 
Down on the Farm (text). Mason 154. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Down to New Orleans (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 18. Caney Fork. 

Down Under the Willow Tree (text). Haun 125. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Dream of the Miner’s Child, The (text). Mason 29. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
Dream of a Miner’s Child, A (text). Crabtree 120. Overton County. 

Dreaming of the Loved Ones (text). Crabtree 113. Overton County. 

Drinkin’ Bottle an’ Bawn (text). Odum 265. 

Drinking at the Fountain (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 28. Hill country. 

Driver Boy, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Drivin’ Steel (text, tune). Sandburg 150. East Tennessee. 

Drivin’ Steel (text, tune). Perrow, 26: 163. East Tennessee. 

Drop the Handerchief (text) Duncan, Ballads 357. Mrs. Barnes, Bakewell. 
Drummer Boy, The (text). Crabtree 47. Overton County. 

Drunkard, The (text). Haun 212. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Drunkard’s Child, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 238. Mrs. James Crawley, Sale Creek. 
Drunkard’s Child, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 306. Mrs. Mattie Irvin, Sale Creek. 


Drunkard’s Child, A (text). 


Crabtree 110. Overton County. 


-Drunkard’s Dream, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 195. Geraldine Hoffman, Sale 


Creek. 


Drunkard’s Dream, The (text). Haun 433. From broadside. 
-Drunkard’s Dream, The (text). Anderson, Collection 287. Mrs. Flora Havens, Bin- 


field. 


Drunkard’s Dream, The (text). Crabtree 81. Overton County. 

Drunkard’s Hell, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 380. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 
Drunkard’s Hell, The (text). Haun 437. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Drunkard’s Hell, The (text). Perry 165. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Drunkard’s Hell (text). Crabtree 82. Overton County. 

Drunkard’s Lone Child, The (text). Anderson, Collection 250. Mrs. Stella Carpenter, 


Maryville. 


Drunkard’s Lone Child, The (text). Crabtree 13. Overton County. 

Drunkard’s Lone Child, The (text). Perry 135. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 
Drunkard’s Song, The (text, tune). Perrow, 28: 129. East Tennessee. 

~Drunkard’s Song, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 239. Geraldine Hoffman, Sale Creek. 
Dumb Wife, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 197. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
Dupree (text). Duncan, Ballads, 274. Mrs. Dora Ray, Sale Creek. 

Dying Boy’s Farewell, The (text). Perry 220. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Dying Californian (text). Duncan, Ballads 269. Mildred Hinkle, Sale Creek. 

Dying Californian, The (text). Mason 37. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

‘Dying Cowboy, The (text). Anderson, Collection 109. Mrs. Victor Atchley, Maryville. 


Dying Cowboy, The (text). 
Dying Cowboy, The (text). 
Dying Cowboy, The (text). 
Dying Cowboy, The (text). 
~Dying Cowboy, The (title). 
Dying Cowboy, The (text). 


Crabtree 137. Overton County. 

Crabtree 138. Overton County. 

Crabtree 139. Overton County. 

Crabtree 141. Overton County. 

Perry 283. Carter County. 

Mason 43. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
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Dying Cowgirl, The (text). Crabtree 145. Overton County. 
Dying Gambler, The (text). Mason 95. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Dying Girl’s Message, The (text). Anderson, Collection 107. Belle McGinnley, Mary- 
ville. 
Dying Girl’s Message, The (title). Perry 283. Carter County. 
Dying Girl’s Message, The (text). Crabtree 104. Overton County. 
Dying Girl’s Message, The (text). Crabtree 106. Overton County. 
Dying Ranger, The (text). Crabtree 146. Overton County. 
Dying Soldier, The (text). Crabtree 42. Overton County. 
-Dying Soldier Boy, The (text) Anderson, Collection 174. Jack Johnson, Townsend. 
Dying Soldier Boy, The (text). Crabtree 41. Overton County. 
-Earl Brand (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 36; Ballads 256. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 
-Earl Brand (R). L.C. Edith and Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
-Earl Brand (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 
-Eerl Brand (text). Anderson, Additional 64. John Harmon, Walland. 
_Early, Early in the Spring (text). Henry, Songs Sung 144. Artus M. Moser, Harro- 
gate. 
-Early in the Spring (text). Duncan, Ballads 121. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
East-bound Train, The (text). Anderson, Collection 246. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, 
Maryville. 
East Bound Train (text). Perry 181. Carl Smith, Carter County. 
Edmund Had an Old Gray Horse (text). Perrow 26: 124. East Tennessee. 
Edward (text, tune). Sharp, I: 47. Trotter Gann, Sevierville. 
Edward (text). Haun 89. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Edwin in the Lowlands Low (text, tune) Campbell 170; Sharp I: 351. T. Jeff Stock- 
ton, Flag Pond. 
Eliza Jane (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 432. Dora Testerman, Harrogate. 
Eliza Jane (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 431. Harrogate. 
Eliza Jane (text). Duncan, Ballads 287. John Maddox, Sale Creek. 
Ella Dare (text). Crabtree 235. Overton County. 
—Ellen Smith (text). Anderson, Collection 100. Alice King, Townsend. 
Empty Cradle, The (text). Anderson, Collection 95. Mrs. Eda Sterling, Maryville. 
Engine One Forty-Three (text). Crabtree 117. Overton County. 
-Engine One Forty-Three (text). Perry 209. Mrs. Cable, Carter County. 
-Erin’s Green Shore (text). Anderson, Collection 79. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 
Every Mail Day (R). LC. Adie Corbin, Nashville. 
Everybody Works at Our House (text). Mason, 155. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Everybody’s Welcome (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 46. Hill country. 
—Execution of Wild Robert (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
-Face on the Bar-room Floor (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Faded Coat of Blue (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Faded Flowers (text). Crabtree 111. Overton County. 
Fair and Tender Ladies (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
-Fair and Tender Ladies (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Fair Damsel (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
-Fair Ellen (text). Henry, Songs Sung 251. Henry Clay Oliver, Cade’s Cove. 
Fair Maid All in the Garden (R). LC. Mrs. Callie Vaughn, Laager. 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William (text, tune). Campbell 62; Sharp I: 132. Jeff Stock- 
ton, Flag Pond. 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William (text, tune). Sharp, I: 140. May Ray, Harrogate. 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William (text). Anderson, Additional 66. Adra Brewer, 
Walland. 
-Fair Margaret and Sweet William (text). Haun 94. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke 
County. 
Falling Leaves (text). Anderson, Collection 101. Evelyn Hord, Maryville. 
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False Hearted Lover (text). Perry rro. Alvin Hicks, Carter County. 

False Knight Upon the Road, The (text, tune). Campbell 1; Sharp I: 3. Mrs. T. G. 
Coates, Flag Pond. 

False Lover, The (text). Haun 157. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

False Young Man, The (text, tune). Campbell 269; Sharp 2: 51. T. Jeff Stockton, Flag 
Pond. 

Family Lived in Bethany (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Fare You Well, My Pretty Little Bell (text). Duncan, Ballads 211. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, 
Flat Top. 

Farewell, My Dearest Nannie (text). Mason 49. Jesse Ruth Stallings, Cannon 
County. 

Farewell, Parting Lover (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 207. Mrs. Wright, Pruden. 

Farewell, Parting Lover (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 205; Still More Ballads 74. Ray 
Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Farewell Song, The (text). Perry 121. Gracie Birchfield, Carter County. 

Farmer Boy, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 164. Winnie Walker, Soddy. 

Farmer in the Dell (text). Duncan, Ballads 318; Play Party 3. Ruby Duncan, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Farmer’s Boy, The (text). Perry 172. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Haun 69. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 108. Joel Rogers, Sale Creek. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 109. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 77. Mrs. Mariana 
Schaupp, Knoxville. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 125. Samuel Harmon, Cade's 
Cove. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text, tune). Sharp I: 278. Sandy Storey, Sevier County 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Anderson, Additional 73. Wade Wilson 

Farmer's Curst Wife, The (R). L.C. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser. Bertha Harris, Franklin. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Crabtree 98. Overton County. 

Farmer’s Curst Wife, The (text). Mason 75. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Fatal Wedding (text). Duncan, Ballads 217. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Fatal Wedding, The (text). Crabtree 233. Overton County. 

Fate of Floyd Collins (text). Crabtree 121. Overton County. 

Father, Father, Build Me a Boat (text). Duncan, Ballads 149. Mrs. Exona Hughes, 
Flat Top. 

Fathers, Now Our Meeting Is Over (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Fellow That Looks Like Me, The (text). Anderson, Collection 302. Mrs. Rachel 
Everett, Maryville. 

Fight in Mexico (text). Duncan, Ballads 319; Play Party 4. Mrs. Ella Hughes, Flat 
Top. 

Five Joys, The (text). Haun 168. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Five Times Five (text). Duncan, Ballads 343. Mary Helen Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Five Tinkers (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 8. Caney Fork. 

Flirting (text). Crabtree 211. Overton County. 

Flo Ella (text). Carter 39. Jess Hearst, Juniper. 

Flo-Ella (text). Crabtree 256. Overton County. 

Florella (R.). L.C. Collector: Artus Moser. Estel Harris, Franklin. 

Florence Vane (text). Anderson, Collection 160. Mrs. John Lawrence, Maryville. 

Flowers Bouquets (text). Haun 445. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Floyd Collins (text). Henry, Songs Sung 82. Mary King, Gatlinburg. 

Floyd Collins (text). Duncan, Ballads 266. Roselyn Fuller, Sale Creek. 

Floyd Collins (text). Haun 203. From broadside. 

Floyd Collins (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
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Floyd Collins (text). Mason 97. Cary Belle Rarrett, Parch Corn Hollow. 
_Fly Around, My Pretty Little Miss (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
-Foggy Mountain Top (text). Duncan, Ballads 306. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Foggy Mountain Top (text). Haun 261. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Fond Affections (text). Mason 127. Lucille Thompson, Cannon County. 
Foolish Boy, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 309. Alice Parsons Harrogate. 
For the Sake of Days Gone By (text). Crabtree 233. Overton County. 
Forsaken (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 250; Still More Ballads 70. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 
Forsaken Love (text). Crabtree 212. Overton County. 
Forsaken Love (text). Mason 116. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 
Forsaken Love (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Forsaken Lover, A (text). Crabtree 248. Overton County. 
Four in the Middle (R). L.C. Mrs. Callie, Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 
Fox Hunters (text). Bandy 147. Macon County. 
Frankie (text). Duncan Ballads 264. Mrs. Ruby Crawley, Dayton. 
.Frankie (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Frankie (text). Perry 203. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 
Frankie and Albert (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 338; Ballads 287. Austin Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 
Frankie and Albert (text, tune). Lomax 106. 
Frankie and Albert (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 348. Austin Tuohy, Wilna Suggs, 
Chattanooga. 
Frankie and Johnnie (text). Haun 192. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Frankie and Johnnie (text). Crabtree 65. Overton County. 
Frankie and Johnny (text). Mason 96. Esten Macon, Readyville. 
Frankie Baker (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Frankie Depree (text). Perry 130. Stanley Potter, Carter County. 
Fraterville Mine Explosion (text). Korson 269. William Turnblazer, Jellico. 
Free Again (text). Anderson, Collection 151. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
Free Little Bird (text). Perrow 26: 134. East Tennessee. 
Free Little Bird (text). Carter 49. Fannie Murray, Rugby. 
Free Little Bird (text). Duncan, Ballads 291. Eva Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
-Free Little Bird (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Friends of Long Ago (text). Crabtree 11. Overton County. 
-Friends of My Youth (text). Duncan, Ballads 307. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Frog (text). Anderson, Collection 260. G. W. Wilds, Chattanooga. 
Frog and the Mouse (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 297. Ruth Bagwell, Harrogate. 
Frog and the Mouse, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 394. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 
Frog He Went A-courting (text, tune). Sharp 2: 314. May Ray, Harrogate. 
Frog in the Middle (text). Perrow 26: 140. East Tennessee. 
Frog in the Mill Pond (text). Bandy 154. Macon County. 
Frog Went A-courting, The (text). Perrow 26: 134. East Tennessee. 
Frog Went A-courtin’ (text). Anderson, Collection 260. Mrs. Ida Sterling, Maryville. 
Frog Went a Courting (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 
Frog Went A-Courting, A (text). Haun 163. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Frog Went A-courtin’ (text). Crabtree 166. Overton County. 
Frog Went A-Courtin’ (text). Crabtree 179. Overton County. 
-Froggie in the Mill Pond (text). Duncan, Ballads 358. Mildred Hinkel, Sale Creek. 
Froggie Went A-courtin’ (text). Duncan, Ballads 345. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 
Froggie Went A-courtin’ (text). Duncan, Ballads 344. Sale Creek. 
Froggie Went A-Courting (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser. Pleaz Mobley, Harro- 
gate. 
Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Mason 142. Mrs. Mason, Stones River. 
Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Mason 144. Ruth Hare, Porterfield. 
Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Mason 145. Ruth Hare, Porterfield. 
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Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Mason 146. Ruth Hare, Porterfield. 
Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Mason 147. Ruth Hare, Porterfield. 
-Froggie Went A-Courting (text). Perry 233. Fred Heaton, Carter County. 
Froggie Went A-Courtin’ (text). Perry 234. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
From Wibbleton to Wobbleton (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Welsh 7. Mrs. Wynn Jones 
Curtis, Knoxville. 
Gal I Left Behind Me, The (text). Kennedy 315. Macon County. 
Gal I Left Behind Me, The (text) Crabtree 156. Overton County. 
Gambling Barroom Blues (text). Crabtree 199. Overton County. 
Gambling on the Sabbath Day (text). Henry, Songs Sung 105. Mac Hardin, Sevier. 
ville. 
Gambling on the Sabbath Day (text). Duncan, Ballads 279. Ruth Crawley, Dayton. 
- Gambling on the Sabbath Day (text). Anderson, Collection 286. Helen Coulter, 
Maryville. 
Gambling on the Sabbath Day (text). Crabtree 60. Overton County. 
Gathering Flowers from the Hillside (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Gathering Up Shells from the Shore (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Gathering Up the Shells from the Shore (text). Mason 129. Mrs. Dema Bowen, 
Geedville. 
George Allen (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
George Reilly (text, tune). Sharp 2: 25. Jas. A. Maples, Bird’s Creek. 
George Washington (text). Mason ro9. Mrs. Charley Mason, Stones River. 
George’s Favorite (text). Perry 240. Wheeler Dugger, Carter County. 
Girl I Left Behind, The (text). Haun i123. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Girl I Left Behind, The (text). Anderson, Collection 184. Beulah Burgess, Clinton. 
Girl I Left Behind Me (text). Mason 82. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Girl I Left Behind Me, The (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Girl I Left in Sunny Tennessee (text). Crabtree 124. Overton County. 
Girl I Loved in Sunny Tennessee, The (text). Mason 114. W. F. Mason, Stones 
River. 
Girl With Soft Brown Hair, A (text). Anderson, Collection 158. Austin McCoig, 
Washington College. 
Girl’s Reply to the Gypsy’s Warning (text). Crabtree 226. Overton County. 
-Git Along Cayuse (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 39. Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, 
Knoxville. 
‘Give Me Jesus (text). Haun 303. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Give My Love to All at Home (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 71. Hill country. 
Go and Tell Aunt Patsy (text). Haun 346. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Go Down, Pick (text, tune). Perrow 26: 168. East Tennessee. 
Go Forth and Face Your Lover (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Go In and Out the Window (text). Duncan, Ballads 359. Thyra Downey, Sale Creek. 
Go Read the Third of Matthew (text). Carter 42. Pinkney Owenby, Gatlinburg. 
Go Tell Aunt Rhodie (text). Duncan, Ballads 346. Geraldine Hoffman, Sale Creek. 
-Go Unto That Young Man (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 
Go Way f’om Mah Window (text, tune). Sandburg 377. Tubman K. Hedrick, 
Memphis. 
God Gave Noah the Rainbow Sing (text). Crabtree 90. Overton County. 
Going Across the Sea (text). Mason 84. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Going’ Down the Road (text, tune). Horne 80. Oliver Hamby, Maryville. 
Goin’ Down the Road Feelin’ Bad (text). Duncan, Ballads 277. Ruby Atkerson, Sale 
Creek. 
Going Down the Road Feeling Bad (text). Mason 168 Woodbury. 
-Goin’ Home (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Goin’ Ter Wake Up de Dead (text). Odum 257. 
~Going to Quit My Roudy Way (text). Perry 147. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 
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Goin to Shout (text, tune). Fisher 41. 
Going Across the Sea (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 76. Caney Fork. 
Going Over Jordan (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 48. Hill country. 
_Golden Glove, The (text). Anderson, Collection 75. Mrs. Victor Atchley, Maryville. 
Golden Stair (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Gone With a Handsome Man (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Good Old Husband (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 8. 
-Goodby, Blake, and Harry Gill (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
-Goodby, Booze (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Goodby, Dolly Gray (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Good-by, Old Paint (text). Crabtree 156. Overton County. 
Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye (text). Henry, Songs Sung 160. Artus M.Moser, 
Harrogate 
Grammar in Rhyme (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
_Grandfather’s Clock (text). Anderson, Collection 289. Evelyn Hord, Maryville. 
Grandma’s Advice (text). Crabtree 23. Overton County. 
-Grandma’s Advice (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Grandpap’s Bulldog (text). Perrow 26: 128. East Tennessee. 
-Granny, Will Yer Hen Peck? (text). Perrow 26: 130. East Tennessee. 
Granny Will Your Dog Bite? (text). Perry 245. Florence Potter, Carter County. 
Granny’s Old Armchair (text). Mason 63. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
Graves of a Household, The (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
Great Granddad (text). Crabtree 172. Overton County. 
Great Speckled Bird, The (text). Haun 311. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Great Titanic, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 426; More Songs 111. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 
Green Bed, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
-Green Coffee (text). Duncan, Ballads 320; Play Party 5. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
-Green Gravel (text). Duncan, Ballads 360. Thyra Downey, Sale Creek. 
Green Gravel (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 64. Caney Fork. 
Green Gravel (text). Bandy 144. Macon County. 
-Green Grows the Lilac (text). Haun 292. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Green Ireland (text). Crabtree 229. Overton County. 
Green-Back Dollar (text). Haun 447. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Greenback Dollar (text). Mason 119. Ruby Tenpenny, Rush Creek. 
Greenville Jail (text). Haun 351. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Ground Hog (text). Haun 334. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Ground Hog (text). Perry 230. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 
Ground Hog (text). Kennedy 312. Macon Conty. 
Guess Who (text). Haun 348. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Gye Boy, The (text). Perry 215. Jim Greer, Carter County. 
Gypsy Laddie (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 110. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove. 
Gypsy Laddie (text, tune). Campbell 115; Sharp I: 236. Mrs. Kitty Gwynne, Rocky 
Fork. 
Gypsy Laddie (text, tune). Campbell 113; Sharp I: 234. Mrs. Mary Norton, Rocky 
Fork. 
Gypsy Laddie (text, tune). Campbell 112; Sharp I: 233. Mrs. J. Gabriel Coates, Flag 
Pond. 
Gypsy Laddie (text). Anderson, Collection 49. Mrs. Nathan Headrick, Townsend. 
Gypsy Laddie (text). Duncan, Ballads 85. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 
Gypsy Laddie (text). Duncan, Ballads 86. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
Gypsy Laddie (text). Duncan, Ballads 87. Mrs. Pearl Thatcher, Bakewell. 
Gypsy Laddie (text). Haun 65. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Gypsy Laddie (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 
Gypsy Laddie (text, tune). Perry 86, 298. Uncle Fred and Aunt Hildra, Carter County. 
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Gypsy Laddie (text). Perry 87. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Gypsy Laddie (text). Perry 90. Alvin Hicks, Carter County. 

Gypsy Laddie (text). Mason 21. Nora Dean Shirley, Cannon County. 

Gypsy Maid (text). Haun 251. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Gypsy’s Warning, The (text). Haun 282. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Gypsy’s Warning (text). Crabtree 224. Overton County. 

Gypsy’s Warning, The (text). Mason 26. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Had a Little Fight in Mexico (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Hallelujah, I’m a Bum (text). Mason 156. Road hands, Cannon County. 

Ham 'n’ Eggs (text, R). Kirkland, University 39. Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, Knoxville. 

Hand Me Down My Walking Cane (text). Mason 163. Chester Brown, Cannon 
County. 

Handwriting on the Wall (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

Hangman (text, tune). Sandburg 385. Lengthy. 

Hanson, Sanson, Cinnamon Tea (text). Duncan, Ballads 361. Beryl Stultz, Sale 
Creek. 

Happy in the Prison (text). Duncan, Ballads 307. James Willard, Sale Creek. 

Happy or Lonesome (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

Hark, From the Tomb the Doleful Sound (R). LC. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Hark From the Tombs (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 63. Hill country. 

Harm Link (text, tune). Campbell 314; Sharp 2: 258. Alfred Norton, Flag Pond. 

Has Anybody Here Seen My Lord (text, tune). Fisher, 63. Crudup Vesey. 

Have You Heard How They Crucified Our Lord (text, tune). Jackson, White 220. 
Gracie Whitaker, Cookeville. 

He Is Coming To Us Dead (text). Crabtree 128. Overton County. 

Heaven, Heaven (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Heaven's Bells Are Ringing (text). Perry 121. Gracie Birchfield, Carter County. 

Heaven-Bound Soldier (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 34. Hill country. 

Hello, Central, Give Me Heaven (text). Crabtree, 35. Overton County. 

Hello, Girls (text). Duncan, Ballads 294. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

Henry Brown (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Her Bright Smiles Haunt Me Still (text). Crabtree 210. Overton County. 

Hicks’ Farewell (text). Haun 301. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Hicks’ Farewell (text). Anderson, Collection 279. G. P. Adams, Walland. 

Hi-Rye, Hoopety-Do (text). Crabtree 175. Overton County. 

His Old Shoe-Boots and His Leggings (text). Perry 222. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Ho Holly Ho (text). Haun 324. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Hobby, Hobby, Hobby (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 3. 

Hobo, The (text). Anderson, Collection 236. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Hobo Bill (text). Perry 204. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Hog Drivers (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Hog Drovers (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Hole in the Bottom of the Sea (text). Crabtree 177. Overton County. 

Holly Twig, The (R). LC. Edith and Retta Harmon, Maryville. 

Holy Manna (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 68. Hill country. 

Home, Dearie, Home (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 158; Still More Ballads 41. 
Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Home on the Range (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

Home, Sweet Home (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

Honey Babe (text). Perry 184. Henry Perry, Carter County. 

Honey, Let Your Hair Hang Down (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Honeysuckle Blues (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

Hop Along Peter (text). Perry 251. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Hot Boiling Sun (R). LC. Allen Prothro’s quartet, Nashville. 

How Beautiful Heaven Must Be (text). Haun 308. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

How Happy Are They (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 64. Hill country. 
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How to Make Love (text). Crabtree 160. Overton County. 

Hunters, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 206. Mrs. M. M. Walker, Soddy. 

Hunters of Kentucky, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 93. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Huntin’ a Home to Go To (text). Perrow 26: 151. East Tennessee. 

Hunting Song (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Hunting We Will Go (text). Bandy 155. Macon County. 

Hurry, John, Hurry (text). Mason 83. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Hustling Gambler (text). Henry, Songs Sung 102. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

1 Am Bound for the Promised Land (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 59. Hill country. 

tAm Free at Last (text). Perry 146. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

} Am Going to the Grave to Sleep (text, tune). Perrow 26: 150. East Tennessee. 

} Am Living the Right Life Now (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

I’m a Jolly Old Bachelor (text). Mason 69. Billie Womack, Woodbury. 

I'm a Nachel-Bawn Reacher (text, tune). Scarborough 232. Mrs. M. L. Riddle, 
Eastern Tennessee. 

I'm a Poor Dying Cowboy (text). Mason 47. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

I'm All Wore Out A-toiling fo’ de Lawd (text, tune). Fisher 84. Mr. Gaines. 

fm as Free a Little Bird As I Can Be (text). Haun 297. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

I'm Going Back to Dixie (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 

’m Going to Georgia (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 278; More Songs 84. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 

I’m Going to Georgy (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

I’m Going to Georgy (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville, 

I’m Going to Get Married Next Sunday (text, tune). Sharp 2: 189. Mrs. Ollie King, 
Sevierville. 

I'm Just as Young as I Used To Be (text). Mason 71. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

I'm Just Here, Go Get My Baby Out of Jail (text). Mason 167. Georgie Northcutt, 
Stones River. 

I'm Lonely Since My Mother Died (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

I'm Lonely Tonight, Sweetheart (text). Crabtree 263. Overton County. 

I’m Nobody’s Darling (text). Crabtree 277. Overton County. 

I’m Not of the World (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

I’m Sad and I’m Lonely (text, tune). Sandburg 243. 

I’m Troubled in Mind (text, tune). Fisher 90. Mrs. Brown, Nashville. 

I’m Troubled in Mind (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

I’m Troubled in Mind (R). LC. Ishmael Lloyd Harmon, Maryville. 

I Believe in Being Ready (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 29. Hill country. 

I Belong to That Band (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 39. Hill country. 

I Belong to That Band (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

I Bought Me a Wife (text). Duncan, Ballads 291. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

I Danced With a Gal With a Hole in Her Stockin’ (text). Mason 513. Ruth Hare, 
Porterfield. 

I Don’t Care What the Skeptics Say (text). Crabtree 91. Overton County. 

I Dreamed Last Night of My True Love (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 253. Mrs. Samuel 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

I Dreamed Last Night of My True Love (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 254. John Oliver, 
Cade’s Cove. 

I Dreamed Last Night of My True Love (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 255. Dora Tester- 
man, Harrogate. 

I Dreamed of My True Love Last Night (text). Duncan, Ballads 131. Mrs. Rosa 
Hughes, Flat Top. 

I Fell in Love With a Pretty Little Boy (text). Haun 228b. Mrs. Maggie Haun, 
Cocke County. 

I Had a Little Mule (text). Perrow, 26: 125. East Tennessee. 

I Had a Pious Mother (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 43. Hill country. 

I Have a Mother Over Yonder (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
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I Have No Loving Mother Now (text). Crabtree 32. Overton County. 

I Have No One to Love Me (text). Crabtree 227. Overton County. 

I Have No One to Love Me (text). Duncan, Ballads 312. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek 

I Have No Mother Now (text). Anderson, Collection 249. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Mary- 
ville. 

I Have No Use for the Women (text). Crabtree 144. Overton County. 

I’ve Been Gathering Flowers (text, tune). Horne 76. Howard Stinnett, Maryville. 

I’ve Been on the Water So Long (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

I’ve No Mother Now (text). Crabtree 26. Overton County. 

I've Only Been Down to the Club (text). Duncan, Ballads 308. Mrs. B. T. Giddens, 
Knoxville. 

I-Lost My Glove (text). Perrow 26: 139. East Tennessee. 

I Love Little Willie (text). Anderson, Collection 138. Grace Coulter, Maryville. 

I Love Little Willie (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 282. Mrs. Wright, Pruden. 

I Love Little Willie (text). Duncan, Ballads 349. Sale Creek. 

I Love Little Willie (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Mary-ville. 

I Love Little Willie (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

I Love Little Willie (text). Crabtree 295. Overton County. 

I Love Somebody (text, tune). Perrow 28: 185. East Tennessee. 

I Love That Cindy (text). Crabtree 165. Overton County. 

I Love You Best of All (text). Crabtree 304. Overton County. 

I Loved a Lass (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

I Love-ed a Lass (text, tune). Henry, Songs Sung 20; Still More Ballads 119. Sam- 
uel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

I Once Had a Sweetheart (text). Mason 115. Ruby Tenpenny, Rush Creek 

f Once Knew a Little Girl (text). Duncan, Ballads 192. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

I Rode to Church Last Sunday (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

I Rode to Church Last Sunday (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

I Shall Meet My Mother There (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 35. Hill country. 

I Shall Meet My Mother There (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

I Shall Not Be Moved (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Vll Be a Good Boy, I'll Do So No More (text). Duncan, Ballads 308. Mrs. Rosa 
Hughes, Flat Top. 

I’ll Be All Smiles To-night (text). Anderson, Collection 162. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 

I'll Be All Smiles Tonight, Love (text). Crabtree 245. Overton County. 

I'll Be All Smiles Tonight, Love (text). Mason 133. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

I'll Never See Those Sunny Days No More (text). Mason 170. Nora Dean Shirley, 

Stones River. 

I'll Not Marry at All (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 310. Onelee Brooks, Cumberland 
Mountains. 

I'll Not Marry at All (text). Anderson, Collection 295. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, 
Maryville. 

I'll Remember You, Love, in My Prayers (text). Henry, Songs Sung 156. Artus M. 
Moser, Harrogate. 

I'll Remember You, Love, in My Prayers (text). Anderson, Collection 145. Mrs. 
J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

I'll Remember You, Love, in My Prayers (text). Crabtree 290. Overton County. 

I Spy (text). Duncan, Ballads 363. Ruby Duncan, Chattanooga. 

I Started Out Courtin’ (text). Mason 153. Beecher Bowen, Geedville. 

I Told the Stars About You (text). Mason 130. Mrs. Bowen, Geedville. 

I Used to Have a Father (text). Henry, Songs Sung 247. Harold Green. 

I Walked Out One Mornin’ in May (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

I Walked Out One Morning in May (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

I Want to Fly Away (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 58. Hill country. 

I Want to Go to Heaven When I Die (text). Odum 261. 

1 Was a Texas Ranger (text). Perrow 28: 133. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 
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} Was Born About Four Thousand Years Ago (R). LC. Mrs. Carl Garrett, Crossville. 
| Was Born Four Thousand Years Ago (text). Mason 157. Esten Macon, Readyville. 
] Went Down to the Valley (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 209. Donald Davidson, 


Nashville. 

} Went to Church Like an Honest Girl Should (R). LC. Mrs. Ether Harmon, Mary- 
ville. 

] Will Arise (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 232; White 204. Donald Davidson, 
Nashville. 


I Will Arise and Go to Jesus (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 54. Hills of Tennessee. 
} Will Never Get Drunk Anymore (text). Perry 164. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
} Wish I Was on Yonder Hill (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Welsh 4. Mrs. Wynn Jones 
Curtis, Knoxville. 
| Wish I Was Single Again (text). Haun 240. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 
] Wish I Was Single Again (text). Crabtree 16. Overton County. 
fWish I Were Single Again (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
] Wish I Were Single Again (text). Crabtree 18. Overton County. 
}-Wonder How the Old Folks Are at Home (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
}-Wonder When I Shall Be Married (text). Henry, Songs Sung 27. Artus M. Moser, 
Harrogate. 
} Wouldn’t Mind Dyin’ If Dyin’ Was All (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, 
Rockwood. 
Ida Red (text). Perrow 28: 178. East Tennessee. 
Ida Red (text). Haun 343. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Ida Red (text). Crabtree 179. Overton County. 
Ida Red (text). Perry 232. Mr. and Mrs. Heaton, Carter County. 
If 1 Only Had a Home Sweet Home (text). Crabtree 14. Overton County. 
If the River Was Whiskey (text). Mason 164. Robert Mason, Stones River. 
4fYou Don’t Quit A-Foolin’ With My Dony (text). Perrow 28: 184. East Tennessee. 
Hf-You Will Marry Me (R). LC. Alberta Harmon, Maryville. 
If You'll Let Me Be Your Little Sweetheart (text). Mason 122. Ruby Tenpenny, 
Rush Creek. 
~-In a Cool Shady Nook (text). Mason 124. Joe B. Womack, Sycamore Creek. 
In a Graveyard Lonely (text). Mason 61. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
In Bright Mansions Above (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 42. Hill country. 
In Love With Jesus (text). Haun 305. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke, County. 
In Seaport Town (text). Anderson, Collection 64. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
In the Cottage by the Sea (title). Perry 284. Carter County. 
In the Jailhouse Now (text). Crabtree 80. Overton County. 
In the Moonlight (text). Haun 417. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
In the Pines (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
In War Time (text). Anderson, Collection 182. 
Infant’s Dream, The (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
Innocent Prisoner, The (text). Henry, Song Sung 140. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 
Irish Barber (text). Henry, Still More Ballads 159. Edna Bohanan, Indian Gap. 
Irish Girl, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 310. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 
Irish Washerwoman (text, tune). Jackson, White 226. George Pullen Jackson, Nash- 
ville. 
Irishman, The (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 
Iron Bars, The (text). Anderson, Collection 230. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
Is There Any Room in Heaven? (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
Is There No Kiss for Me Tonight, Love? (text). Crabtree 241. Overton County. 
It Ain’t Gonna Rain Any More (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
It Was One Dark and Starlish Night (R). LC. Mrs. Pauline Parsons, Luttrell. 
It Was Midnight on the Ocean (text). Crabtree 178. Overton County. 
It'll Never Happen Again (text). Crabtree 169. Overton County. 
~—It Would Be a Change in Business All Around (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 
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Isle of Capree (text). Crabtree 217. Overton County. 

Jack and George (text). Haun 180. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Jack and Joe (text). Duncan, Ballads 221. Margie Hawkins, Sale Creek. 

Jack and Joe (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 174; More Songs 110. Mac Hardin, Sevier- 
ville. 

Jack and Joe (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 175; More Songs 111. Ray Bohanan, Indian 
Gap. 

Jack and Joe (title). Henry, Songs Sung 135; Folk-Songs 175; More Songs 111. Mary 
E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Jack and Joe (text). Haun 248. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Jack and Joe (text). Crabtree 214. Overton County. 

Jack and Joe (text). Mason 120. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Jack Diamond (text). Haun 200. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Jack O’ Diamonds (text). Perry 245. Uncle Fred, Carter County. 

Jack the Sailor (text, tune). Horne 79. Mrs. Teefteller, Maryville. 

Jack the Sailor (text). Anderson, Collection 182. 

Jack Went A-Sailing (text, tune). Sharp I: 390. Alice Parsons, Harrogate. 

Jack Went A-Sailing (text, tune). Sharp I: 390. May Ray, Harrogate. 

Jackie Frazier (text). Duncan, Ballads 147. Mrs. Ella Hughes, Flat Top. 

Jackie Frazier (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Jacob’s Ladder (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Jake-Walk Blues (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

James Bird (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

James Harris (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 118. Ruth Bagwell, Harrogate. 

James Harris (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 116; Ballads 274. Mrs. Hiram Proctor, 
Cade’s Cove. 

James Harris (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 75. Claudius M. Capps, Knoxville. 

James Harris (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 75. Raymond Stanley, Knoxville. 

James Harris (text). Anderson, Collection 50. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Maryville. 

James Harris (text). Anderson, Collection 52. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

James Harris (text, tune). Campbell 124; Sharp I: 249. Mrs. Sylvaney Ramsey, 
Flag Pond. 

James Harris (text, tune). Sharp I: 252. May Ray, Harrogate. 

James Harris (text, tune). Sharp I: 252. Mrs. Addy Crane, Flag Pond. 

James Harris (text). Duncan, Ballads 91. Mrs. A. A. Tucker, Soddy. 

James Harris (text). Duncan, Ballads 93. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

James Harris (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

James Harris (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

James Harris (R). LC. John Adkins, Luttrell. 

James Harris (R). LC. Mr. and Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

James Harris (text). Duncan, Ballads 94. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

James Harris (text). Mason 19. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

James Harris (text). Crabtree 208. Overton County. 

Jaybird (text). Anderson, Collection 262. G. W. Wilds, Chattanooga. 

Jealous Julie (text). Perry 253. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Jealous Lover, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 257. Mrs. Clyde Hoffman, Sale Creek. 

Jealous Lover, The (text). Anderson, Collection 150. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cades 
Cove. 

Jealous Lover, The (text). Haun 174. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Jealous Lover, The (text). Mason 35. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Jehovah Keep a Watching Over Me (R). LC. Negro convict, Nashville. 

Jennie and Robin (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Jennie Jenkins (text). Haun 344. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Jennie Jenkins (text). Perry 231. Mr. and Mrs. Heaton, Carter County. 

Jennie, the Flower of Kildare (text). Crabtree 288. Overton County. 
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Jenny, Get Your Hoe-Cake Done (text). Perry 223. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter 
County. 

Jenny Put the Kettle On (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 44. Caney Fork. 

Jesse James (text). Duncan, Ballads 256. Lurlene Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Jesse James (text). Henry, More Songs 87; Folk-Songs 320. Mary E. King, Gatlin- 
burg. 

Jesse James (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 321. Ruby Kiser, Harrogate. 

Jesse James (text). Perrow 25: 146. East Tennessee. 

Jesse James (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Jesse James (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Jesse James (text). Anderson, Collection 225. Liston L. Chandler, Seymour. 

Jesse James (text). Crabtree 66. Overton County. 

Jessie James (text). Mason 103. Esten Macon, Readyville. 

Jessie James (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Jesus Is Waitin’ (text). Odum 256. 

Jesus the Christ Is Born (text, tune). Niles 14. Pitman Center. 

Jimmie’s Texas Blues (text). Crabtree 196. Overton County. 

Jimmy Brown (text). Haun 423. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Jimmy in His Shirt Tail (text). Haun 365. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Jimmy Randal (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Jimmy’s Mean Mama Blues (text). Crabtree 195. Overton County. 

Jingle Up the Tidio (text). Haun 385. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Joe Bowers (text). Anderson, Collection 117. Alzina Everett. 

Joe Bowers (text). Haun 389. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Joe Hardy (text). Crabtree 219. Overton County. 

Joe Turner Blues (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, Rockwood. 

John Hardy (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

John Hardy (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

John Hardy (text). Haun 197. Carl Haun, Cocke County. 

John Hardy (text). Perry 194. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

John Hearty (text). Crabtree 61. Overton County. 

John Henry (text). Duncan, Ballads 273. Allene Francisco, Sale Creek. 

John Henry (text). Johnson 10g. Dayton. 

John Henry (text, tune). Perrow 26:163. East Tennessee. 

John Henry (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

John Henry (R). LC. Negro prisoners, Memphis. 

John Henry (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

John Henry (text). Haun 202. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

John Henry (text). Mason 104. EstenMacon, Readyville. 

John Riley (text). Duncan, Ballads 123. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

John Riley (R). LC. Mrs. Maude Clevenger, Luttrell. 

John Wright (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Johnie Scot (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Johnie Scot (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 100; Ballads 273. Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Johnie Scot (text). Haun 109. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Johnie Scot (text). Kennedy 321. Macon County. 

Johnny Brown (text). Perry 26. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Johnny Doyle (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Johnny Sands (text). Duncan Ballads 289. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Johnny Sands (text). Haun 252. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Johnny Was a Miller (text). Duncan, Ballads 323. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Johnny’s So Long at the Fair (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Johnson Boys (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Johnson Boys (text). Perry 116. Mrs. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Johnson Boys (text). Perry 117. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
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Johnson and Dickson (text). Crabtree 132. Overton County. 

Jolly Dandy (text). Anderson, Collection 267. Mrs. Ida Sterling, Maryville. 

Jolly Is the Miller (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Jolly Miller (text). Perrow 26: 139. East Tennessee. 

Jolly Sailor, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Jolly Soldier, A (text). Duncan, Ballads 126. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

Judas (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Judge and Jury, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Judge and the Jury (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 143. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Judgment, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 206. John Oliver, Cade’s Cove. 

Jump Josie (text). Duncan, Ballads 321; Play Party 5. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Jump Josie (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 40. Caney Fork. 

Jumpin’ Judy (text, tune). Lomax 82. Allen Prothro, Chattanooga. 

Jumping Judy (R). LC. Allen Prothro, Nashville. 

Jumpin’ Judy (R) LC. Negro prisoners, Memphis. 

Jumping Man, The (text). Mason 140. Robert Mason, Cannon County. 

Just as the Sun Went Down (text). Mason 52. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Just as the Sun Went Down (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Just Behind the Battle, Mother (text). Mason 49. Beecher Bowen, Cannon County. 

Katie Morey (text, tune). Campbell 211; Sharp 2: 119. T. Jeff Stockton, Flag Pond. 

Katie’s Secret (text). Anderson, Collection 137. Mrs. W. R. Dunn, Townsend. 

Katy at the Gate (text). Crabtree 299. Overton County. 

Katy Bared the Door (text). Perry 252. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Katy Dear (text). Perry 110. Okie Potter, Carter County. 

Katy Dear (R). LC. Flora Mae de Vault, Luttrell. 

Katy Morley (text). Perry 122. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Keep Away from the Girls (text). Mason 79. Satiric Beecher, Cannon County. 

Keep Er-Inchin’ Erlong (text). Odum 262. 

Kennie Wagner (text). Haun 207. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Kennie Wagner's Surrender (text). Haun 208. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Kenny Waggoner’s Fate (text). Mason 168. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Kentucky Belle (title) Perry 285. Carter County. 

Keys of Heaven (text). Duncan, Ballads 349. Beryl Stultz, Sale Creek. 

Keys of Heaven (text). Duncan, Ballads 347. Myrtle Boyd, Sale Creek. 

Kickin Up a-Joe (text). Anderson, Collection 265. Mrs. Walter Morton, Maryville. 

King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of France (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 107; Still 
More Ballads 17. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of France (text, tune).Henry, Folk-Songs 108. Har- 
mon, Cade’s Cove. 

King Henry’s Conquest of France (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

King William (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 66. Caney Fork. 

Kisses (text). Haun 358. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Kitty Clyde (text). Duncan, Ballads 246. Ruby Duncan, Chattanooga. 

Kitty Clyde (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Kitty Kline (text). Crabtree 302. Overton County. 

Kitty Wells (text). Carter 47. John Keller, Wolf’s Creek. 

Kitty Wells (text). Anderson, Collection 149. Murlia Williams, Newport. 

Kitty Wells (text). Crabtree 123. Overton County. 

Kitty Wells (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 


Knoxville Girl, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 136. Mrs. C. H. Northrup, Sale Creek. 


Knoxville Girl, The (text). Haun 121. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
Knoxville Girl, The (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser, Estel Harris, Franklin. 
Knoxville Girl, The (text). Perry 201. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 
Knoxvile Girl, The (text). Crabtree 62. Overton County. 

Knoxville Girl, The (text). Crabtree 63. Overton County. 

Knoxville Lady (text). Perry 183. Alvin Hicks, Carter County 
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-Lady Alice (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Lady Alice (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Lady Alice (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 89. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Lady Alice (text). Haun 71. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Lady Alice (text, tune). Horne 75. Oliver Hamby, Maryville. 

Lady Alice (text, tune). Cambell1o2; Sharp I: 198.Dana Norton, Flag Pond. 

Lady Alice (text). Anderson, Collection 44. Ardith Wilson, Newport. 

Lady Alice (text). Anderson, Collection 45. Grace Coulter, Maryville. 

Lady Alice (text). Perry 201. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Lady Alice (text). Crabtree 125. Overton County. 

Lady and the Dragoon (text, tune). Campbell 162; Sharp I: 334. T. Jeff Stockton, 
Flag Pond. 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 32; Ballads 254. Mrs 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 34. Glada Gully, Cumber- 
land Gap. 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (text). Anderson Additional 65. Cora Bell Hatcher. 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (text). Duncan, Ballads 36. Mrs. Exona Hughes, 
Flat Top; Ethel Welch, Daisy. 

Lady Mouse (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Lamkin (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Lamkin (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 91; More Songs 61. Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Lamkin (text). Anderson, Additional 75. G. B. Clark, Blount County. 

Lamkin (text). Perry 205. Hassie Edwards, Carter County. 

Lamkin (text). Perry 207. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Lamplighting Time in the Valley (R). LC. Ruby and Oliver Hughes, Crossville. 

Lamp Lighting Time in the Valley (text). Mason 60. Cannon County. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 69. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 68. Dora Testerman,Harrogate. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Anderson, Collection 30. Mrs. Flora Havens, Bin- 
field. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Haun 107. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Anderson, Collection 31. Glatus Hammer, Knoxville. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Anderson, Collection 32. Homer Anderson, Mary- 
ville. 

Lass of Roch Royal, The (text). Mason 17. Mrs. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Lassie Mohee (text). Crabtree 281. Overton County. 

Last Good-bye (text). Henry, Songs Sung 165. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Laura’s Grave (text). Crabtree 125. Overton County. 

Lay Down the Bible and Go Home (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 45. Hill country. 

Lazy Boy, The (text). Crabtree 223. Overton County. 

Lazy Old Negro, The (text). Perry 244. Mrs. John Neely, Carter County. 

Lazy Mary (text). Duncan, Ballads 364. Thyra Downey, Sale Creek. 

Lead Me to the Rock (R). LC. Negro Convict, Nashville. 

Leave Me, Darling, I Don’t Mind (text). Crabtree 248. Overton County. 

Leave Your House-Rent Here (text). Odum 265. 

Leaves of Shamrock, The (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Leo Frank and Mary Phagan (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 336; More Songs 105. Mary 
E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Letter Edged in Black, The (text). Anderson, Collection 110. Mrs. Otis Tipton, 
Townsend. 

Letter Edged in Black, The (text). Crabtree 126. Overton County. 

Letter from Home Sweet Home (text). Duncan, Ballads 304. Roselyn Fuller, Sale 
Creek. 

Levee Camp Holler (text, tune). Lomax 49. Black Samson, Nashville. 
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Levee Camp Holler (R). LC. John (Black Samson) Gibson, Nashville. 

Lewisville (text). Duncan, Ballads 278. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Liar’s Song, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 299. Charles Lee, Sale Creek. 

Life of Jimmie Rogers (text). Crabtree 130. Overton County. 

Life’s Bright River (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Life’s Railway to Heaven (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Lightning Express, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 235. Mrs. Eliza Eldridge, Sale Creek, 

Lightining Express, The (text). Anderson, Collection 211. Mrs. Victor Atchley, Mary- 
ville. 

Lightning Express, The (text). Crabtree 31. Overton County. 

Lillian Lee (text). Anderson, Collection 98. Mrs. John Lawrence, Maryville. 

Lilly Hugh (text). Carter 48. Fannie Murray, Knoxville. 

Lilly of the West, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 140. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Lily Shawl (text). Perry 213. Mrs. Cable, Carter County. 

Lily White Babes (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Listening All the Night Long (text). Crabtree 88. Overton County. 

Little Bessie (text). Henry, Songs Sung 132. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Little Bessie (text). Anderson, Collection 95. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Maryville. 

Little Bessie (text). Crabtree 102. Overton County. 

Little Betty Ann (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Little Birdie (text). Henry, Songs Sung 187. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Little Black Moustache (text). Anderson, Collection 135. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Mary- 
ville. 

Little Black Mustache, The (text). Haun 246. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Blossom (text). Henry, Songs Sung 121. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Little Blossom (R). LC. Ether Harmon, Maryville. 

Little Boy (text). Perrow 26: 144. East Tennessee. 

Little Boy, The (text). Perry 102. Alvin Hicks, Carter County. 

Little Boy Dadlem (text). Anderson, Collection 268. Mrs. Goddard, Maryville. 

Little Brown Cot, The (text). Crabtree 7. Overton County. 

Little Brown Jug (text). Haun 336. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Brown Jug (R). LC. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

Little Brown Jug, The (text). Crabtree 293. Overton County. 

Little Brown Jug, The (text). Mason 163. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Little Bunch of Roses (text). Perry 109. Mrs. Hicks, Carter County. 

Little Christian, The (text). Haun 318. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Darling (text). Anderson, Collection 164. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Little Darling (text). Crabtree 266. Overton County. 

Little David, Play on Your Harp (text) Odum 263. 

Little Davie, Play on Your Harp (text). Haun 316. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County 

Little Dicky Wighburn (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 153; Still More Ballads 34. 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Little Dickie Wigburn (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Little Dove (text). Duncan, Ballads 210. Mrs. Frank Green, Bakewell. 

Little Dove (text). Haun 127. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Ella (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Little Family, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 178. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

Little Family (text). Carter 43. Pinkney Owenby, Gatlinburg. 

Little Family, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 417. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 

Little Family, The (text). Anderson, Collection 281. Edgar Ward, Oliver Springs. 

Little Feet Be Careful (text). Crabtree 88. Overton County. 

Little Graves, The (text). Mason 32. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Little Green Valley (R). LC. Ruby and Oliver Hughes, Crossville. 

Little Home in Tennessee (text). Crabtree 10. Overton County. 

Little Light Mustache (text). Duncan, Ballads 297. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
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Little Light Mustache (text). Duncan, Ballads 297. Mrs. Ethel Welch, Daisy. 

Little Marian Parker (text). Mason 102. Mildred Haley, Iconium. 

Little Mary Fagan (text, tune). Horne 77. Oliver Hamby, Maryville. 

Little Mary Fagan (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Little Mary Fagan (text). Crabtree 122. Overton County. 

Little Mary Phagan (text). Carter 39. Lella Heart and Jess Hearst, Juniper. 

Little Mary Phagon (text). Haun 418. Broadside. 

Little Maud (text). Haun 295. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Maude (text). Anderson, Collection 98. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

Little Maumee, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 143. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale 
Creek. 

Little Mohea (text). Duncan, Ballads 142. Mrs. Pat Hoffman, Sale Creek. 

Little Mohee, The (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Little Mohees (R). LC. Ray Bohannan, Gatlinburg. 

Little Mollie (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 231. Mrs. Mary Tucker, Cade’s Cove. 

Little Moses (text). Haun 299. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Moses (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

Little Mother of the Hills (text). Mason 56. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text, tune). Campbell 89; Sharp I: 172. Mrs. 
Jas. Gabriel Coates, Flag Pond. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text, tune). Campbell 81; Sharp I: 164. David 
Norton, Rocky Ford. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text, tune). Campbell 85; Sharp I: 168. Jeff 
Stockton, Flag Pond. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 76. Harrogate. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 73; Ballads 265. Sam 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text). Duncan, Ballads 63. Mrs. Pearl Green 
Gentry, Sale Creek. 

Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (text). Perry 105. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

Little Nancy Hill (text). Duncan, Ballads 296. Mrs. Grace Francisco, Sale Creek. 

Little Old Log Cabin, The (text, tune). Horne 78. Mrs. Babcock, Maryville. 

Little Old Log Cabin in a Lane (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Little Omie Wise (text). Duncan, Ballads 261. Mrs. Dora Ray, Sale Creek. 

Little Omi Wise (text). Crabtree 75. Overton County. 

Little Pig (text, tune). Perry 226, 303. Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 

Little Pink Dress, The (text). Crabtree 163. Overton County. 

Little Red Shawl My Mother Wore, The (text). Anderson, Collection 291. Mrs. 
J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text). Duncan, Ballads 219. Mrs. Ruby Crawley, Dayton. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 244; Still More Ballads 92. Mary 
E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 245. Ashley Stennett, Gatlinburg. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 248. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Little Rosewood Casket (R). LC. Ruby nad Oliver Hughes, Crossville. 

Little Rosewood Casket, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text 1). Crabtree 242. Overton County. 

Little Rosewood Casket (text 2). Crabtree 242. Overton County. 

Little Rosewood Casket, The (text). Crabtree 243. Overton County. 

Little Rosewood Casket, The (text). Mason 131. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Little Rosewood Casket (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Little Sadie (text). Henry, Songs Sung 39. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Little Sod Shanty (text). Duncan, Ballads 302. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Little Sparrow (text). Duncan, Ballads 185. Orval Crawley. 

Little Sparrow (text, tune). Henry, More Songs 101. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 
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Little Sparrow (text). Henry, More Songs 102. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Little Swallow (text). Duncan, Ballads 184. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Little Sweetheart (text). Crabtree 268. Overton County. 

Little Sweetheart in the Mountain (text). Crabtree 284. Overton County. 

Little Too Small (text). Haun 431. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Willie (text). Haun 257. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Little Willie (text). Anderson, Collection 142. Miss Johnnie Coulter, Maryville. 

Liza Jane (text, tune). Perrow 28: 178. East Tennessee. 

Liza Jane (text). Haun 363. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Liza Jane (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Liza Jane (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

London Bridge (text). Duncan, Ballads 364. Ruby Duncan, Chattanooga. 

London Bridge Is A-burning Down (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Lone Prairie, The (text). Crabtree 142. Overton County. 

Lone Star Trail, The (text). Haun 406. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Lonesome Dove, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 268. John Oliver, Cade’s Cove. 

Lonesome Dove, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 267; Still More Ballads 83. 
Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Lonesome Dove, The (text). Anderson, Collection 105. Mrs. George Hammontree, 
Greenback. 

Lonesome Dove (text). Cambiaire 77. I. E. Nichols, Harrogate. 

Lonesome Grove, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 197. Mrs. King, Bird’s Creek. 

Lonesome Road (text). Mason 66. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Lonesome Scenes of Winter, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 300; Songs Sung 136; 
Still More Ballads 111. Mac Hardin, Sevierville. 

Lonesome Scenes of Winter, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 298. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 

Lonesome Scenes of Winter (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Lonesome Valley (text). Crabtree 86. Overton County. 

Lonesome Valley Sally (R). LC. Oliver and Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 

Long John Green (R). LC. Negro convict, Memphis. 

Long Summer Day (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 42. Caney Fork. 

Looby Loo (text). Duncan, Ballads 322; Play Party 6. Ruby Duncan, Chattanooga. 

Look Up, Look Down This Long Lonesome Road (text). Perry 185. Henry Perry, 
Carter County. 

Lord I Want More Religion (text, tune). Perrow 26: 151. East Tennessee. 

Lord Lovel (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular a69. Clara J. McCauley, Knoxville. 

Lord Lovel (text). Anderson, Collection 27. Mrs. J. S. Carnes, Maryville. 

Lord Lovel (text). Anderson, Collection 28. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Lord Lovel (text). Haun 91. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Lord Lovel (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Lord Lovel (text). Mason 16. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Lord Randal (text, tune). Sharp I: 43. Mrs. Maples, “Bird’s Creek. 

Lord Randal (text). Haun 72. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Lord Randal (text). Mason 13. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Lord Thomas (R). LC. Mrs. Maude Clevenger, Luttrell. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Duncan, Ballads 48. Mrs. M. M. Walker, 
Soddy. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Duncan, Ballads 50. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale 
Creek. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 69. Mrs. Mariana 
Schaupp, Knoxville. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 60; Ballads 262. Sam 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Haun 74. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
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Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text, tune). Campbell 59; Sharp I: 119. Mrs. Addy 
Crane, Flag Pond. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text, tune). Sharp I: 122. Alice Parson, Harrogate. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Perry 177. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Perry 179. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (text). Mason 14. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Lorena (text). Duncan, Ballads 226. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Lorena (text). Crabtree 218. Overton County. 

Lorena (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Lost John (R). LC. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

Lost John (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Lost Love (text). Perry 156. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 

Love Has Gained the Day (text). Haun 386. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Love Has Won the Day (text, tune). Perrow 26: 138. East Tennessee. 

Love Me While I Can Know (title). Perry 285. Carter County. 

Lover of the Lord, A (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 55. 

Lover’s Farewell, The (text). Haun 268. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Lover's Farewell (text). Crabtree 223. Overton County. 

Lover’s Lament, The (text, tune). Campbell 201; Sharp 2: 104. T. Jeff Stockton, 
Flag Pond. 

Lover’s Lament, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 270; Still More Ballads 86. Mac 
Hardin, Sevierville. 

Loving Henery (text). Crabtree 253. Overton County. 

Lowlands of Holland, The (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Lula Wall (text). Henry, Songs Sung 37. Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

Lula Wall (text). Anderson, Collection 133. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

Lulawa (text). Perry 137. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Lullaby, A (text). Odum 26s. 

Lullaby Yodel (text). Crabtree 216. Overton County. 

Lulle Lullay (text, tune). Niles 8. An old lady, Gatlinburg. 

Lulu Wall (text). Crabtree 298. Overton County. 

Lulu Wall (text). Mason 73. Cannon County. 

Madge (text). Duncan, Ballads 244. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Maggie (text). Haun 355. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Maggie, Darling, Now Good-Bye (text). Crabtree 311. Overton County. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows (text, tune). Campbell 106; Sharp I: 208. T. Jeff Stock- 
ton, Flag Pond. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 71. Mary Biggs, 
Knoxville. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text) Anderson, Collection 48. Grace Baker. 
Maryville. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text). Anderson, Collection 46. Mrs. Flora 
Havens, Binfield. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 77. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Snyder, Soddy. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 79. Mrs. C. A. Brackett, 

Sale Creek. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows (text). Duncan, Ballads 81. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text). Haun 99. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke 
County. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text, tune). Perry 154, 304. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, 
Carter County. 

Maid Freed from the Gallows, The (text). Mason 20. Mrs. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Maiden Fair (text). Bandy 150. Macon County. 
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Mama, Buy Me a Baby Doll (text). Duncan, Ballads 350. Sale Creek. 

Man That Wouldn’t Hoe Corn, The (text). Anderson, Collection 308. Mrs. Paul 
Cragan, Maryville. 

Man’s Reply to the Gypsy’s Warning, The (text). Crabtree 225. Overton County. 

Maple on the Hill, The (text). Crabtree 263. Overton County. 

Maple on the Hill (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Maple on the Hill, The (text). Mason 123. Georgia Northcutt, Stones River. 

Marching ’Round the Levee (text). Bandy 146. Macon County. 

Marching ’Round the Lily (text, tune). McDowell Dances 60. Caney Fork. 

Marching ’Round the Lily (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Marching to New Orleans (text). Bandy 149. Macon County. 

Married Life (text). Perry 103. Lawrence Hicks, Carter County. 

Married Man's Troubles (text). Crabtree 19. Overton County. 

Marthy Wept (text). Henry, Songs Sung 190. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Mary and John (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Mary and Willie (text). Crabtree 306. Overton County. 

Mary Dow (text). Perry 163. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Mary Fagan (text). Duncan, Ballads 248. Mrs. Ruby Crawley, Dayton. 

Mary Fagan (text). Duncan, Ballads 249. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

Mary of the Wild Moor (text, tune). Horne 77. Mr. Turner, Mrs. Babcock, Mary- 
ville. 

Mary of the Wild Moor (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Mary Phagan (text). Anderson, Collection 148. Murlia Williams, Newport. 

Mary Phagen (text). Crabtree 73 Overton County. 

Mary’s Lamb (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Massa Had a Yaller Gal (text). Duncan, Ballads 286. E. C. Morgan, Sale Creek. 

Massa’s Old Coon Dog (text). Perry 224. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (text). Haun 380. Mildren Haun, Cocke County. 

May I Sleep in Your Barn? (text). Anderson, Collection 307. Evelyn Hord, Mary- 
ville. 

May I Sleep in Your Barn Tonight, Mister? (text). Duncan, Ballads 213. Roy Ship- 
ley, Sale Creek. 

May I Sleep in Your Barn Tonight, Mister? (text). Crabtree 217. Overton County. 

Meet Me by Moonlight Alone (text). Crabtree 299. Overton County. 

Meet Me in the Moonlight (text). Mason 169. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Memphis Yodel (text). Crabtree 194. Overton County. 

Merchant’s Daughter, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 153. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale 
Creek. 

Merchant’s Daughter, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 154. Lurlene Crawley, Sale 
Creek. 

Merchant’s Daughter, The (text). Crabtree 308. Overton County. 

Mermaid (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 133. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Mermaid, The (text). Haun 112. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Mermaid, The (R) LC Samuel P Harmon, Maryville. 

Merry Spring (text). Crabtree 181. Overton County. 

Message from Home Sweet Home, A (text). Crabtree 12. Overton County. 

Methodist Pie (text). Anderson, Collection 297. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Midnight on the Stormy Deep (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Miller, The (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 20. Caney Fork. 

Miller, The (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Miller, The (R). LC. Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 

Miller Boy (text). Duncan, Ballads 324; Play Party 7. Sale Creek. 

Miller Boy (text). Duncan, Ballads 323. Mrs. T. H. Fuller, Sale Creek. 

Miller Boy, The (text). Haun 368. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Miller Boy, The (R). LC. Carl Garrett, Crossville. 

Miner, The (text). Anderson, Collection 221. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
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Miner’s Child (text). Anderson, Collection 251. Liston L. Chandler, Seymour. 

_Minister’s Farewell (text, tune) McDowell, Songs 70. Hill country. 

Minister's Farewell (R). LC. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Miss Julie (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 4. 

Mississippi Flood (text). Crabtree 188. Overton County. 

Mississippi Valley Blues (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Mississippi Valley Blues (text). Crabtree 202. Overton County. 

Mr. Boatlander (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 12. Caney Fork. 

Mocking Bird, The (text). Haun 342. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Model Church, The (text). Perry 166. Mr. and Mrs. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
Mollie Darling (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

-Mollie Van Dora (text). Duncan, Ballads 151. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
Molly Bond (text). Anderson, Collection 62. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Maryville. 
Molly Bright (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 68. Caney Fork. 

Molly Darling (text). Anderson, Collection 143. Mrs. Dick Everett, Maryville. 

Molly Van Doff (text). Perry 190. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Moon Shines Bright, The (text). Perrow 28: 185. East Tennessee. 

Moonlight (text, tune). Sandburg 216. 

Moonlight and Skies (text). Crabtree 78. Overton County. 

More Pretty Girls Than One (text). Henry, Songs Sung 170. Artus M. Moser, Harro- 
gate. 

More Pretty Girls Than One (text). Crabtree 276. Overton County. 

Moses (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 55. Miss Will Allen Dromgoule, Nashville. 

Mother (text). Haun 421. Broadside. 

Mother and Home (text). Crabtree 34. Overton County. 

Mother, Queen of My Heart (R). LC. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

Mother, Queen of My Heart (text). Crabtree 33. Overton County. 

Mother, Tell Me of the Angels (text). Perry 134. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Mother-in-law (text). Haun 236. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Mother-in-law (text). Perry 243. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Motherless Children (text). Crabtree 28. Overton County. 

Mothers Have a Home (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 36. Hill country. 

Mothers Have a Home (R). LC. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Mother’s Pride (text). Haun 221. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

—Mournful Story, The (text). Anderson, Collection 248. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 
Mournful Story (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Mulberry Bush, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 366. Roselyn Fuller, Sale Creek. 

Mulberry Bush (text). Bandy 150. Macon County. 

Murder of James A. Garfield, The (text). Crabtree 58. Overton County. 

Murder of James A. Garfield, The (text). Mason 105. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Murderer’s Doom (text). Haun 178. Mrs. Maggie Haun. 

Musician’s Harp (text). Crabtree 112. Overton County. 

Muskrat (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

My Brother Jack (R). LC. Mrs. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

My Brudder’s Died and Gone to Hebben (text, tune). Fisher 108. Samuel Richard 
Gaines, Southern Tennessee. 

My Buddy (text). Crabtree 129. Overton County. 

My Clinch Mountain Home (text). Crabtree 9. Overton County. 

My Clinch Mountain Home (text). Mason 55. Esten Macon, Readyville. 

My Coon Dog (text). Duncan, Ballads 295. Nelson Martin, Sale Creek. 

My Daddy and Mammy Was Irish (text). Anderson, Collection 256. Mrs. N. G. 
Goddard, Maryville. 

My Dear Sweetheart (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

My Father Wasa Wealthy Man (text). Anderson, Collection 67. Mrs. J. W. Hammer, 
Knoxville. 

My Good Old Husband (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
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My Grandfather’s Clock (text). Crabtree 190. Overton County. 

My Grandma (text). Duncan, Ballads 199. Katherine Shipley, Sale Creek. 

My Happy Home in Dixie (text). Crabtree 52. Overton County. 

My Happy Little Home in Arkansaw (text). Crabtree 295. Overton County. 

My Horses Ain’t Hungry (R). LC. Rebecca Tarwater, Rockwood. 

My Little Darling (text). Haun 420. Broadside. 

My Little Home in Tennessee (R). LC. Ruby and Oliver Hughes, Crossville. 

My Little Home in Tennessee (text). Mason 62. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

My Little Lady (text). Crabtree 221. Overton County. 

My Love (text). Haun 341. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

My Mother Was a Lady (text). Crabtree 300. Overton County. 

My Mother-in-law (text). Duncan, Ballads 312. Euva Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

My Mother-in-law (text). Mason 76. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

My Mule (text). Perry 229. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 

My Nose Froze Out a Feet (text). Perry 254. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

My Old Boy I’ve Lost (R). LC. Mrs. Callie Vaughn, Laager. 

My Old Coon Dog (text). Crabtree 174. Overton County. 

My Old Home (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

My Old Home Town (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

My Old True Love (text). Perry 160. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 

My Old Truelove (text). Anderson, Collection 141. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

My Own Native Land (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

My Own True Love (text). Anderson, Collection 118. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Blount 
County. 

My Parents Raised Me Tenderly (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser. Pleaz Mobley, 
Harrogate. 

My Pigeon House (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

My Pretty Little Pink (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 264. Onelee Brooks, Harrogate. 

My Pretty Little Pink (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

My Pretty Maid (text). Anderson, Collection 121. Beulah Burgess, Clinton. 

My Pretty Quadroon (text). Crabtree 50. Overton County. 

My Pretty Quadroon (text). Mason 121. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

My Scotch Lassie, Jean (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

My Sunlit Mountain Home (text). Mason 58. Paul Tenpenny, Rush Creek. 

My Sweetheart (text). Duncan, Ballads 209. Mrs. Ruby Crawley, Dayton. 

My Tender Parents (text). Crabtree 83. Overton County. 

My Texas Home (text). Crabtree 155. Overton County. 

My Virginia Rose Is Blooming (text). Perry 126. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

My Walking Cane (text). Crabtree 71. Overton County. 

My Wife and Baby Run Away (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

My Wife Died on Saturday Night (text). Haun 244. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke 
County. 

Naaman the Leper (text). Odum 264. 

Naomi Wise (text). Anderson, Collection 147. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Nashville Blues, The (text). Mason 67. Garrette Parker, Sheboygan. 

Nashville Blues (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Navy Song, The (text). Crabtree 49. Overton County. 

"Neath the Pines of Vermont (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Needle’s Eye, The (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 62. Caney Fork. 

Needle’s Eye (text). Bandy 145. Macon County. 

Nelly Was a Lady (text). Anderson, Collection 106. 

Never Court But One (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Never Court But One (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Never Court in Tennessee (text). Mason 72. Beecher Bowen, Geedville. 

Never Let Your Deal Go Down (text). Perry 237. Okie Potter, Carter County. 

Never No Mo’ Blues (text). Crabtree 194. Overton County. 
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New Birmingham Jail (text). Crabtree 78. Overton County. 

New Britain (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 153. F. Fagan Thompson, Nashville. 

New Chattanooga Mama (text). Haun 272. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

New Hampshire Girl (text). Duncan, Ballads 162. Roy Shipley, Sale Creek. 

New Market Wreck, The (text). Haun 415. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

New Market Wreck, The (text). Anderson, Collection 209. Mrs. Luther Warrick, 
Washington College. 

New River Train (text). Duncan, Ballads 275. Mildred Hinkle, Sale Creek. 

New River Train, The (text). Haun 365. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

New River Train (text). Crabtree 220. Overton County. 

New River Train (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Nicodemus, the Slave (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Nigger in the Woodpile (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Nightingale, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 144. Mollie Green. 

Nightingale, The (text, tune). Sharp, 2: 192. Chester Lewis, Harrogate. 

Nine Pound Hammer (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Nineteen Twenty-Eight to Nineteen Thirty-Four (R). LC. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 

Ninety-Nine Years (text). Haun 435. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Nine-nine Years (text). Crabtree 80. Overton County. 

Ninety-nine Years (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

No Change in Me (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 272; Still More Ballads 82. Ray Bo- 
hanan, Indian Gap. 

No Home, No Home (text). Carter 49. Fannie Murray, Knoxville. 

No, No Sir, No (text). Duncan, Ballads 355. Viola Gann, Sale Creek. 

No One to Call Me Darling (text). Mason 113. Ruby Tenpenny, Rush Creek. 

No Sir (text). Haun 138. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

No Sorrow There (text, tune). Jackson, White 168. DeKalb County. 

Noah Built His Ark (text). Mason 154. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Nobody’s Darling (text). Anderson, Collection 247. Mrs. Glennie Morton. 

Nobody’s Darling (text). Crabtree 276. Overton County. 

Nobody’s Darling (text). Mason 132. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Nobody’s Darling But Mine (R). LC. Carl Garrett, Crossville. 

Nobody’s Business (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Nobody’s Child (text. Perry 137. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Nora Darling (text). Anderson, Collection 131. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

Not Gonna Do It for a Nickel Any More (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Notes of High Degree (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Now Moses (text). Crabtree 20. Overton County. 

Number Nine (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

O I'm So Happy (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 172. Samuel A. Asbury, Nashville. 

O Lord, Honey! (text). Perrow 28: 134. East Tennessee. 

O Mary, Don’t You Weep! (text). White 59. Mrs. O. B. Thompson, Columbia. 

O My Laura Lee! (text). Perrow 28: 176. East Tennessee. 

O Sinner Man, You So Hard to Lead! (text). Odum 261. 

Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow (text). Duncan, Ballads 367. Bertha Wall, Sale 
Creek. 

Of a Rich Man o’ Exetar (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Oh Boys, If You See Mister Charley (R). LC. Rochelle Harris, Nashville. 

Oh Della, Oh Dane (R). LC. Negro prisoners, Memphis. 

Oh, Don’t I Love My Honey? (text). Haun 216. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Oh, Don’t Stay After Ten (text). Haun 218. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Oh, My Name It Is McCann (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Welsh 3. Mrs. Wynn Jones 
Curtis, Knoxville. ; 

Oh Polly (text). Duncan, Ballads 133. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Oh, See Dat Watermillion (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 

Oh the Blood Done Sign My Name (text). Odum 258. 
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Oh the Hair Grown Gray (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
Oh, Willie, My Darling Come Back (text). Perry ror. Mrs. Hicks, Carter County. 
Oklahoma Blues (text). Crabtree 202. Overton County. 
Old Ace (title). Perry 286. Carter County. 
Old Alexander (text, tune). Perrow 28: 135. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 
Old and Only in the Way (text). Crabtree 185. Overton County. 
Old and Only in the Way (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Old Armchair, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 172. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 
Old Bass Drum (text). Anderson, Collection 259. Mrs. Ben Eggers, Maryville. 
Old Betsy Lina (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 46. Caney Fork. 
Old Betty Lina (text). Duncan, Ballads 325; Play Party 8. Ormon Ragon, Sale 
Creek. 
Old Black Duck, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 332. May Ray, Harrogate. 
Old Carolina (text). Perry 182. Carl Smith, Carter County. 
Old Charlie (text). Crabtree 189. Overton County. 
Old Chis’olm Trail (text). Crabtree 153. Overton County. 
Old Church Yard, The (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 1o. Hill country. 
Old Cow Crossed the Road, The (text). Crabtree 176. Overton County. 
Old Dan Tucker (text). Duncan, Ballads 327; Play Party 9. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat 
Top. 
Old Dan Tucker (text). Duncan, Ballads 329. Joel Rogers, Sale Creek. 
Old Dan Tucker (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 32. Caney Fork. 
Old Dan Tucker (text). Perrow 28: 131. East Tennessee. 
Old Dan Tucker (text). Anderson, Collection 271. G. W. Wilds, Chattanooga. 
Old Dan Tucker (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Dan Tucker (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 
Old Dan Tucker (text). Bandy 149. Macon County. 
Old Dan Tucker (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Old Door Step, The (text). Crabtree 10. Overton County. 
Old Elm Tree, The (text). Anderson, Collection 139. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 
Old Father Grumble (text). Haun 165. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 
Old Fox, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 352. Mrs. M. M. Walker, Soddy. 
Olid Grampus (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 408; More Songs 95. Mary E. King, Gatlin- 
burg. 
Old Gray Beard (text). Duncan, Ballads 201. Mrs. Floyd, Soddy. 
Old Gray Bonnet (text). Perry 139. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 
Old Gray Goose (text). Crabtree 177. Overton County. 
Old Gray Goose Is Dead, The (text). Mason 151. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Old Gray Horse, The (text). Perrow 26: 124. East Tennessee. 
Old Gray Horse, The (text). Anderson, Collection 269. Mrs. John Lawrence, Mary- 
ville. 
Old Gray Mare (text, tune). Perrow 26: 123. East Tennessee. 
Old Gray Mare (R). LC. Austin and Ether Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Gray Mare (text) Anderson, Collection 298. Mrs. Stella Carpenter, Maryville. 
Old Gray Mare, The (text, tune). Campbell 321; Sharp 2: 326. Harry, Ralph, and 
Dayton Norton, Rocky Ford. 
Old Grey Mare (text, tune). Campbell 322; Sharp 2: 327. Jeff Stockton, Flag Pond. 
Old Grey Mare, The (text). Perry 153. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 
Old Grimes (text). Haun 243. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County 
Old Groundhog (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Harmon and His Sons (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Jay Gould (text). Perrow 26: 168. East Tennessee. 
Old Joe Clark (text). Duncan Ballads 329. Mazie Aslinger, Kathleen Ingle, E. C. 
Morgan. 
Old Joe Clark (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 76. Caney Fork’ 
Old Joe Clark (text, tune). Perrow 25: 152. East Tennessee. 
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Qld Joe Clark (text). Haun 356. Greeley Haun, Cocke County 
_Qld Joe Clark (R). LC. Rebecca Tarwater, Rockwood. 
Qld Joe Clark (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Joe Clark (text). Mason 87. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Old Joe Clark (text). Kennedy 316. Macon County. 
Old Joe Clark (text). Perry 239. Okie Potter, Carter County. 
—Old Kiser Bill Will Get His Fill (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Old Maid (text). Haun 239. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Old Maid, The (text). Perry 225. Henry Perry, Carter County. 
Old Maid Song (text). Carter 40. Lella Heart, Juniper. 
Qld Man, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Man That Lived on the Hill, The (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 
Old Man Went to the Barn (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Mill Wheel, The (text). Bandy 148. Macon County. 
Old Mollie Hare (text). Mason go. Stones River. 
Old Molly Hare (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Mother-in-law (text). Haun 235. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 
Old Musician and His Harp (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Old Ninety-Seven (text). Henry, Songs Sung 79. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 
Old Paint (text). Mason 44. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
Old Pea Patch, The (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 78. Caney Fork. 
Old Rabbit (text, tune). Jackson, Old Rabbit 3. Mrs. Jane Jackson, Nashville 
Old Robin (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 
Old Ruben (text). Perry 159. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
Old Ship of Zion, The (text, tune) McDowell, Songs 47. Hill country. 
Old Ship of Zion (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Old Ship of Zion (R). LC. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
Old Shoe Boot and Leggins (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Old Smokey (text). Crabtree 231. Overton County. 
Old Smoky (text). Haun 267. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Old Smoky (R). LC. Anna Carter, Luttrell. 
Old Ties (text). Crabtree 222. Overton County. 
Old-Time Religion (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 218; White 184. George Pullen 
Jackson, Nashville. 
Old-Time Religion, The (text). Perrow 26: 148. East Tennessee. 
Old Tom Wilson (R). LC. Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 
Old Troy (text). Haun 259. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Old Virginia Blues (text). Crabtree 197. Overton County. 
Old Whisky Seller (text). Duncan, Ballads 300. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 
Old Woman All Skin and Bones (text). Duncan, Ballads 353. Mrs. M. M. Walker, 
Soddy. 
Old Wooden Rocker, The (text). Anderson, Collection 290. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Mary- 
ville. 
Omah Wise (text). Haun 194. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Omie Wise (text). Duncan, Ballads 263. John Maddox, Sale Creek. 
Omie Wise (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 
Omie Wise (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Ommie Wise (text). Crabtree 74. Overton County. 
On a Cold Winter Night (text). Haun 427. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
On a Cold Winter Night (R). LC. Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 
On a Cold Winter’s Eve (text). Henry, Songs Sung 203. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 
On Canaan’s Happy Shore (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 57. Hill country. 
On Chichamaga’s Battle-Field (text). Duncan, Ballads 232. Allene Francisco, Sale 
Creek. a 
On Heaven’s Bright Shore (text, tune). Perrow 26: 147. East Tennessee. 
On the Banks of the Old Tennessee (text). Mason 130. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
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On the Banks of the Old Tennessee (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

On the Banks of the Wabash (text). Crabtree 284. Overton County. 

On the Railroad (text, tune). Perrow 26: 173. East Tennessee. 

On the Wings of the Great Speckled Bird (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

On Top of Old Smokey (text). Perry 186. Henry Perry, Carter County. 

On Top of Old Smokey (text). Crabtree 232. Overton County. 

On Top of Old Smoky (text). Duncan, Ballads 186. Mrs. Elizabeth Snyder, Sale 
Creek. 

On Top of Old Smoky (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

On Top of Old Smoky (text). Anderson, Collection 65. 

Once I Had a Darling Mother (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Once I Had a Sweetheart (R). LC. Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 

One Day Nearer Home (text). Crabtree 86. Overton County. 

One More River to Cross (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 74. Will Ward, Sparta 

One Morning in May (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 200. Ruth Bagwell, Harrogate. 

One Mornin’ in May (R). LC. Ether Harmon, Maryville. 

One Oh, The (R). LC. Mrs. Maggie Hundley, Anna Carter, Luttrell. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 173. Lorene Fox, Sale Creek. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 174. Helen Crawley, Hillsboro. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 374. Mrs. S. J. Bussells, Shawanee. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 375. Mrs. Helen Tufts Baile, John Oliver, 
Cade’s Cove. 

Orphan Girl, The (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Anderson, Collection 241. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 

Orphan Girl, The (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Mason 30. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Orphan Girl, The (text). Crabtree 103. Overton County. 

Our Goodman (title, R). Kirkland, Popular 76. Buck Fulton, Sam Hatcher, Knox- 
ville. 

Our Goodman (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 121. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Our Goodman (text). Haun 113. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Our Goodman (text). Anderson, Additional 72. Inez Burns, Maryville. 

Our Goodman (text). Duncan, Ballads 103. Jim Bolton, Sale Creek. 

Our Goodman (text). Duncan, Ballads 105. Mildred Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Our Goodman (R). LC, Collector: Artus Moser. Orrin Rice. 

Our Goodman (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Our Meeting Is Over (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 41. Hill country. 

Outlaw’s Ballad, The (text). Mason 45. Annie Buford Martin, Cannon County. 

Over Jordan (text). McDowell, Songs 49. Hill country. 

Over Jordan (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Over on the Golden Shore (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 30. Hill country. 

Over the Garden Wall (text). Mason 78. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Over the Hill to the Poorhouse (text). Crabtree 15. Overton County. 

O’er the Road Through the Snow (text). Mason 66. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Over There (text). Haun 349. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Package of Old Letters (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 248; Still More Ballads 90. Ray 
Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Package of Old Letters (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 244. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Package of Old Letters, A (text). Crabtree 244. Overton County. 

Papa’s Billy Goat (title). Perry 287. Carter County 

Papa’s Billy Goat (text). Haun 330. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Papa’s Picture in the Locket (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Paper of Pins (text). Anderson, Collection 263. Mrs. Tom Pearson, Maryville 

Paper of Pins (text). Haun 131. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Paper of Pins (text). Kennedy 318. Macon County. 
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Paper of Pins (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Parted Love (text). Perry 148. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Parting Hand (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 69. 

Paul Vane or the Answer to Lorena (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Pauline (R). LC. Allen Prothro, Nashville. 

Peach Picking Time in Georgia (text). Crabtree 278. Overton County. 

Pearl Bryan (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 211; Still More Ballads 130. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 

Pearl Bryan (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Pearl Bryan (text). Haun 176. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

-Pearl Bryant (text). Cambiaire 109. Edison Brown, East Tennessee. 

Pearl Bryant (text). Crabtree 257. Overton County. 

Pearl Bryant (text). Crabtree 258. Overton County. 

Pearl Bryne (text). Perry 167. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Peek-a-boo (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Peggy Walker (text). Anderson, Collection 129. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Perjured Maid, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 147. Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Pete Dean and McCoig (R). LC. Edith and Katherine Collins, Luttrell. 

Peter Butternut of Tennessee (text). Anderson, Collection 170. Grace Wortington, 
Clinton. 

Pharaoh’s Army Got Drownded (text, tune). Perrow 26: 156. East Tennessee. 

Picture on the Wall, The (text). Crabtree 27. Overton County. 

Picture on the Wall, The (text). Mason 59. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Picture on the Wall, The (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Pictures from Life’s Other Side (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Pictures from Life’s Other Side (text). Crabtree 32. Overton County. 

Pisgah (text, tune). Jackson, White 164. DeKalb County. 

Pog-a-me-along, The (text). Haun 362. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Polly Wolly Doodle (text). Mason 158. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Poor Boy with a Broken Heart (text). Haun 290. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Poor Ellen Smith (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Poor Kitty Popcorn (text). Sandburg 431. Netta Marguis. 

Poor Little Joe (text). Anderson, Collection 242. Evelyn Hord, Maryville. 

Poor Little Joe (text). Duncan, Ballads 236. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Poor Nell (text). Crabtree 252. Overton County. 

Poor Old Chimney Sweeper (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 16. Caney Fork. 

Poor Old Chimney Sweeper (text). Mason 81. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Poor Omie (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 227. Henry Clay Oliver, Cade’s Cove. 

Poor Omie (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 221; Still More Ballads 135. Mary King, 
Gatlinburg. 

Pop Goes the Weasel (text). Duncan, Ballads 331; Play Party 10. Ruby Duncan, 
Chattanooga. 

Pop Goes the Weasel (text). Mason 81. Robert Mason, Cannon County. 

Popping Corn (text). Mason 70. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Pore Gal! (text). Perrow 28: 184. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 

Porto Rico (text, tune). Sharp 2: 359. W. M. Maples, Sevierville. 

Possum and the Coon, The (text). Crabtree 165. Overton County. 

Preacher and the Bear (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Preacher Got Drunk, The (text). Haun 439. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Pretty Betsy (text). Duncan, Ballads 157. Mrs. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 

Pretty Cold Rain (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Pretty Fair Maid (text). Duncan, Ballads 125. Mrs. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 

Pretty Fair Maiden, A (text). Anderson, Collection 69. Mrs. Joe Miller, Walland. 

Pretty Fair Miss (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 202. Mrs. Write, Pruden. 

Pretty Fair Miss (text). Haun 145. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pretty Fair Miss (text). Perry 112. Anne Potter, Carter County. 
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Pretty Little Black-eyed Susan (text). Henry, Songs Sung 184. Artus M. Moser, 
Harrogate. 


Pretty Little Shoat in the Parlor (text). Duncan, Ballads 332; Play Party 11. Ormon 
Ragon, Sale Creek. 


Pretty Mohea (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 289; Still More Ballads 99. Ray Bohanan, 
Indian Gap. 

Pretty Mohea (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 286. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Pretty Mohea, The (text). Haun 162. Mrs. Maggie Haun. 

Pretty Mohea, The (text). Anderson, Collection 68. Mrs. J. D. Scott, Sevierville. 

Pretty Mohea, The (text). Crabtree 282. Overton County. 

Pretty Mohee, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Pretty Mohee, The (R). LC. Mrs. Callie Vaughn, Laager. 

Pretty Mohee (text, tune). Horne 72. Mrs. Sidney Mallonlee, Maryville. 

Pretty Mollie (text). Haun 288. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pretty Molly (R). LC. Pauline Parsons, Luttrell. 

Pretty Molly (text). Perry 119. Zeke Potter, Carter County. 

Pretty Nora (text). Haun 291. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pretty Octoroon, The (text). Crabtree 51. Overton County. 

Pretty Peggy O (text). Duncan, Ballads 189. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Pretty-Pinks (text). Anderson, Collection 154. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Pretty Poll (text). Haun 117. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pretty Polly or Cruel Ship Carpenter (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Pretty Polly or Lonesome Scenes of Winter (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Pretty Polly (text). Perry 146. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Pretty Polly (text). Perry 196. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

Pretty Polly, the King’s Daughter (text). Perry 192. Carl Smith, Carter County. 

Pretty Sarah (text). Haun 147. Mildred Haun Cocke County 

Pretty Saro (text). Anderson, Collection 66. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Pretty Saro (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Pretty Saro (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Pretty Saro (text). Duncan, Ballads 191. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Pride of the Prairie (text) Duncan, Ballads 305. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Prince’s Boy (text). Duncan, Ballads 135. Mrs. Ethel Welch, Daisy. 

Prison Song (text). Duncan, Ballads 168. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

Prisoner at the Bar, The (text). Anderson, Collection 228. Mrs. Flora Havens, Bin- 
field. 

Prisoner at the Bar, The (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Prisoner No. 999 (text). Crabtree 73. Overton County. 

Prisoner’s Song, The (text). Haun 281. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Prisoner's Song (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Prisoner’s Song (text). Crabtree 76. Overton County. 

Prisoner’s Song (text). Crabtree 77. Overton County. 

Promised Land (text, tune). McDowell Songs 38. Hill country. 

Promised Land, The (text). Perrow 26: 148. East Tennessee. 

Promised Land, The (text). Haun 302. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Pull-Back Mountain (text). Anderson, Collection 119. G. West Kirby, Sevierville. 

Put My Little Shoes Away (text). Duncan, Ballads 237. Mrs. W. A. Stultz, Sale 
Creek. 

Put My Little Shoes Away (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Put My Little Shoes Away (text). Crabtree 126. Overton County. 

Putting on Style (text). Haun 340. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Putting on the Style (text). Duncan, Ballads 296. Mr. Vinton, Osborn Childers, 
Tracy City. 

Quaker’s Courtship, The (text). Haun 377. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Queen of My Heart, The (text). Haun 413. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Rab (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 54. Caney Fork. 
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Rabbit, The (text). Perrow 26: 132. Mrs. C. Brown, West Tennessee. 

Raccoon and the Possum, The (text). Mason 161. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

_Ragman and the Bagman, The (text). Perry 227. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 

Railroad Blues (text). Crabtree 192. Overton County. 

Railroad Bum, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 271. George Gentry, Sale Creek. 

Railroad Engineer, The (text). Anderson, Collection 214. Liston L. Chandler, Sey- 
mour. 

Railroad Nigger and a Barlow Knife (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Ram’s Horn Blowed, The (text). Perrow 26: 150. East Tennessee. 

Rambler, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 282. Mrs. Grace Francisco, Sale Creek. 

Rambling Boy, The (text). Anderson, Collection 234. Mrs. Grace Kagley, Maryville. 

Rambling Cowboy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 357; Still More Ballads 150. Ray 
Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Rambling Cowboy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 354. Ruth Bagwell, Cumberland 
Gap. 

Rambling Cowboy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 356. Dora Testerman, Harrogate. 

Reckless Conductor, The (text). Anderson, Collection 213. Mrs. Victor Atchley, 
Maryville. 

Red River Valley (text). Anderson, Collection 155. Mrs. James Hall, Maryville. 

Red River Valley (text). Crabtree 270. Overton County. 

Red River Valley (text). Crabtree 271. Overton County. 

Red River Valley (text). Crabtree 271. Overton County. 

Red River Valley (text). Mason 117. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Red River Valley, The (text). Crabtree 272. Overton County. 

~Red Rosy Bush, The (text). Perry 171. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Red Stone Hills (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Red Wing (text). Mason 94. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Redwing (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Rejected Lover, The (text, tune). Campbell 198; Sharp 2: 97. Mrs. Addy Crane, 
Flag Pond. 

Religion Makes Me Happy (text). Haun 304. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Reuben Wright and Phoeby Brown (text). Anderson, Collection 300. G. B. Wilds, 
Chattanooga. 

Rich Man Extra Tire, The (text). Henry, More Songs 69. Laura Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove. 

Rich Merchant, The (text). Perry 113. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

Rich Merchant’s Daughter (R). LC. Maude Clevenger, Luttrell. 

Rich Old Merchant (text). Haun 149. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Rich Rambler, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 327. Harrogate. 

Rich Young Farmer, The (text, tune). Perry 161, 299. Roy Pierce, Carter County. 

Ring Around the Roses (text). Perrow 26: 139. East Tennessee. 

Ring Around the Roses (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Rise and Shine (text, tune). McDowell, Songs so. Hill country. 

Rise, Mourner, Rise (text, tune). Perrow 26: 147. East Tennessee. 

Roane County Strike at Harriman, Tennessee (R). LC.Herschel Phillips, Crossville. 

Robin Hood and Little John (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 72. Mariana Schaupp, 
Knoxville. 

Rock a Bye Baby (text). Haun 376. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Rock House Gambler, The (text). Anderson, Collection 233. Alice King, Townsend. 

Rolla Trudem (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 7. 

Rollin’ Down the Line (R). LC. Negro prisoners, Memphis. 

Romish Lady, The (text). Anderson, Collection 277. Kathleen Post, Townsend. 

—Romish Lady, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 180. Mrs. S. G. Frazier, Soddy. 

Rosa Nell (text). Duncan, Ballads 223. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Rosalee, the Prairie Maid (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 

Rose Conna Lee (text). Crabtree 62. Overton County. 
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Rosewood Casket, The (text). Anderson, Collection 102. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Mary- 


ville. 
Rosewood Casket (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Rosin the Bow (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Roving Gambler, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 170. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Roving Gambler (text). Henry, Songs Sung 98. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 
Roving Gambler, The (text). Haun 184. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 
Roving Gambler, The (text). Crabtree 279. Overton County. 
Roving Gambler, The (text). Mason 94. Esten Macon, Readyville. 
Row Me Over the Tide (text). Crabtree 109. Overton County. 
Row Me Over the Tide (title). Perry 287. Carter County. 
Rowan County Trouble (R). LC. Mrs. Maude Clevenger, Luttrell. 
Royal Telephone, The (text). Crabtree 91. Overton County. 
Run, Nigger, Run (text). Perry 254. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
Rye Straw (text). Perry 229. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 
Rye Whiskey (text). Mason 164. Brown Family, Cannon County. 
Sad Lamentations (text). Haun 263. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Saddle Up Mule (text). Perry 228. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 
Sadie Ray (text). Anderson, Collection 107. Mrs. Ida Sterling, Maryville. 
Sadie Ray (text). Crabtree 289. Overton County. 
Sadisfied (text). Crabtree 246. Overton County. 
Sail Away Ladies (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 77. Caney Fork. 
Sailing on the Deep, Blue Sea (text). Mason 37. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
Sailor, The (text). Haun 169. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 
Sailor and the Tailor, The (text). Perry 117. Zeke Potter, Carter County. 
Sailor Boy, The (text). Anderson, Collection 188. Nancy Fancher. 
Sailor Boy, The (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Sailor Boy or The Boatsman and the Chest (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 
Sailor Boy or The Boatsman and the Chest (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Sailor Boy (text). Crabtree 48. Overton County. 
Sailor Boy (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
Sailor Boy’s Request, The (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
Sailor Was Sick (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Sailor’s Plea, The (text). Crabtree 262. Overton County. 
Sal Got a Meat Skin Laid Away (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 
Sal’s Got a Wooden Leg (text). Mason 155. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Sallie (text). Cambiaire 119. I. E. Nichols, Harrogate. 
Sally Ann (text). Duncan, Ballads 287. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 
Sally Ann (text). Perry 237. Mrs. Betty Stout, Carter County. 
Sally Goodin (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Sally Goodin (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
Sally Good’n’ (text). Mason 69. Cannon County. 
Sally Goodwin (text), tune). McDowell, Dances 75. Caney Fork. 
Sally Goodwin (text). Haun 242. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County 
Sambo Shot the Sandy Sow (text). Mason 148. Beecher Bowen, Geedville. 


Sandy Land (text). Duncan, Ballads 333; Play Party 12. Mildred Hinkle, Sale Creek. 


Sandy Land (R). LC. Mrs. Callie, Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 


Santa Barbara Earthquake (text). Henry, Songs Sung 86. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 
Santa Barbara Earthquake (text). Anderson, Collection 215. Evelyn Hord, Maryville. 


Santa Barbara Earthquake (text). Crabtree 151. Overton County 
Say Brothers, (text, tune). Jackson, White 179. Nashville. 

Seeing Molly Home (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Set Down, Servant (R). LC. Adie Corbin, Ed Frierson, Nashville. 
Set the Miners Free (text). Korson 433. Briceville. 


Seven Years With the Wrong Woman (text). Haun 213. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 


Shabby Genteel, The (text). Haun 266. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County 
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Shadow of the Pine, The (text). Crabtree 213. Overton County. 

Shady Grove (text). Perrow 28: 182. East Tennessee. 

Shady Grove, (text). Haun 349. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Shady Grove (text). Mason go. Lucille Thompson, Cannon County. 

Shake Hands With Mother Again (text). Crabtree 29. Overton County. 

She Is To Be Pitied (text). Anderson, Collection 304. Mrs. Otis Tipton, Townsend. 

She Move Along (text). Odum 258. 

She'll Be Coming 'Round the Mountain (R). LC. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Garrett, 
Crossville. 

She'll Be Coming Around the Mountain (text). Mason 159. George Gilley, Woodbury. 

She'll Be Comin’ Around the Mountain (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Sheep’s in the Meadow, The (text). Perrow 26: 127. East Tennessee. 

Sheet Mill Man (text). Henry, Songs Sung 12. Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

Sheffield Apprentice (tune). Campbell 279; Sharp 2: 67. Mrs. Gabriel Coates, Flag 
Pond. 

Sheffield Apprentice, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 183; Still More Ballads 51. 
Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Sherman Valley (text). Haun 285. Carl Haun, Cocke County. 

Shine, Little Lula (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Shine On Me (text). Crabtree 89. Overton County. 

Shining Dagger, The (text). Perry 99. Mrs. Hicks, Carter County. 

Shining Dagger, The (text). Perry 100. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Ship That Never Returned, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 241. Mrs. T. H. Fuller, 
Sale Creek. 

Ship That Never Returned, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 242. Geraldine Hoffman, 
Sale Creek. 

Ship That Never Returned, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 369. Mrs. L. J. Bussells, 
Shawanee. 

Ship That Never Returned, The (text). Anderson, Collection 218. Mrs. A. H. Stone, 
Maryville. 

Ship That Never Returned, The (text). Crabtree 186. Overton County. 

Ship That's Sailing Now (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Shoe Boots and Leggerns (R). LC. Mrs. Retta Harmon, Maryville. 

Shoot Old Davy Dugger (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Shoot the Buffalo (text). Anderson, Collection 256. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, Mary- 
ville. 

Shoot the Buffalo (text). Duncan, Ballads 334; Play Party 13. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, 
Flat Top. 

Shoot the Buffalo (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 24. Caney Fork. 

Shoot the Buffalo (text). Haun 381. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Shooting of His Dear (text, tune). Campbell 160; Sharp 1: 329. Mrs. Addy Crane, 
Flag Pond. 

Short Life in Trouble (text). Perry 129. Henry Perry, Carter County. 

Short Life of Trouble (text). Crabtree 250. Overton County. 

Shortened Bread (text, tune). Perrow 28: 142. East Tennessee. 

Shortenin’ Bread (text). Duncan, Ballads 284. Mary Helen Crawley, Sale Creek. 

Shortnin Bread (text). Perry 238. Okie Potter, Carter County. 

Shoulder of Mutton (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Welsh 5. Mrs. Wynn Jones Curtis, 
Knoxville. 

Shout, Little Lula (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Shout, Little Lula (text, tune). Perry 249, 300. Mr. and Mrs. Sol Potter, Carter 
County. 

Shout, Little Lula (text). Perry 250. Uncle Fred, Carter County. 

Shout, Shout, We’re A-gaining Ground (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Shout, Shout, We’re Gaining Ground (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 53. Hill country. 

Shuckin’ of the Corn (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 6. 
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Sidney Allen (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 319. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Silver Dagger, The (text). Anderson, Collection 146. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Silver Haired Daddy of Mine (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Silver-Haired Daddy of Mine (text). Mason 57. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Silver Moon (text). Crabtree 289. Overton County. 

Silver Rio Grande, The (text). Crabtree 153. Overton County. 

Simply a Flirt (text). Crabtree 211. Overton County. 

Since I Can Read My Title Clear (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 65. Hill country. 

Sinful to Flirt (text). Duncan, Ballads 214. Mrs. Ruby Crawley, Dayton. 

Sing A-Ho That I Had the Wings of a Dove (text, tune). Fisher 151. Robertson 
County. 

Sing Me a Song of the South (text). Mason 50. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Single Girl, Married Girl (text). Duncan, Ballads 202. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale Creek. 

Single Girl, Married Girl (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Single Life Is Happy (text). Haun 229. Mrs. Fred Anderson, Cocke County. 

Sinking of the Titanic (text, tune). Jackson, White 210. Nashville. 

Sinking of the Titanic (R). LC. Ruby Hughes, Crossville. 

Sinking of the Titanic, The (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Sinking of the Titanic, The (text). Anderson, Collection 216. Mrs. Luther Warrick, 
Washington College. 

Sinking of the Titanic (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Sinner, Please Don’t Let This Harves’ Pass (text, tune). Fisher 144. 

Sinners Will Cry (text, tune). Perrow 26: 150. East Tennessee. 

Sir Hugh (text, tune). Sharp I: 223. W. M. Maples, Sevierville. 

Sir Hugh (text, tune). Sharp I: 222. Luther Campbell, Bird’s Creek. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew’s Daughter (text). Anderson, Additional 76. Mrs. Joe Miller, 
Walland. 

Sir Lionel (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Sir Patrick Spens (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Patrick Spens 1. Clara J. McCauley, 
Knoxville. 

Sissy Carter Blues (text). Crabtree 198. Overton County. 

Sister Phoebe (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 14. Caney Fork. 

Sixteen Miles Away from Home (text). Duncan, Ballads 298. B. T. Giddens, Knox- 
ville. 

Sixteen Years (text). Anderson, Collection 122. Mrs. Sam Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Sixteen Years of Age (R). LC. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Skillful Rider, The (text). Anderson, Collection 128. Mrs. Paul Cragan, Maryville. 

Skip Come a Loo (text). Duncan, Ballads 337. Ormon Ragon, Sale Creek. 

Skip to My Loo (text). Duncan, Ballads 336; Play Party 13. Beryl Stultz, Sale Creek. 

Skip to My Lou (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 58. Caney Fork. 

Skip to My Lou (text). Perrow 26: 136. East Tennessee. 

Skip to My Lou (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Skip to My Lou (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Skip to My Lou (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Skip to My Lou (text). Haun 382. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Skip to My Lou (text). Mason go. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Skip to My Lou (text). Perry 26. Betty Stout, Carter County. 

Sleepin’ in My Cabin (text). Perrow 28: 131. East Tennessee. 

Slighted Soldier, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 247. Solomon Williams, Webb’s Creek. 

Sluggard Lover (text). Duncan, Ballads 182. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Snail Game (text). Duncan, Ballads 369. Mrs. Earl McDonald, Chattanooga. 

Snake Baked A Cake (text). Mason 147. Ruth Hare, Porterfield. 

Snap (text). Perry 27. Jane Timbs, Carter County. 

So Early in the Morning (text). Haun 373. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Soldier and the Maid, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 204. Mary Helen Crawley, Sale 
Creek. 
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Soldier Boy, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 367. Lola Rakes, Harrogate. 

Soldier Boy (text). Duncan, Ballads 176. Mrs. Mattie Irvin, Sale Creek. 

Soldier Boy, The (text). Anderson, Collection 187. Clarence Stooksbury, Loyston. 
Soldier Boy, The (text). Anderson, Collection 186. Mrs. W. A. White, Maryville. 
Soldier Boy, The (R). LC. Mrs. Callie Vaughn, Laager. 


_Soldier Boy, Will You Marry Me Now? (text). Haun 134. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke 


County. 

Soldier Lover (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

Soldier Sweetheart, The (text). Crabtree 40. Overton County. 

Soldier, Won’t You Marry Me? (text, tune). Sharp 2: 41. Chester Lewis, Harrogate. 

Soldier’s Lament, The (text). Anderson, Collection 179. Mrs. Ida Sterling, Mary- 
ville. 

Soldier’s Letter, The (text). Crabtree 43. Overton County. 

Soldier’s Sweetheart (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Solomon (text). Perry 131. Mrs. Potter, Carter County. 

Somebody (text). Crabtree 302. Overton County. 

Somebody’s Rockin’ My Sugar Lump (R). LC. Mrs. Callie, Melinda and Rosalee 
Vaughn, Laager. 

Sometimes I Lib in de Country (text). Perrow 28: 141. East Tennessee. 

Sometimes I Think My Woman, She Too Sweet to Die (R). LC. Rochelle Harris, 
Nashville. 

Song Ballen (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 256. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Songs My Mother Sang to Me, The (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 2. Lucien L. 
McDowell, Smithville. 

Sorghum Molasses (text). Anderson, Collection 294. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Sourwood Mountain (text). Duncan, Ballads 288. Ruby Duncan, Chattanooga. 

Sourwood Mountain (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 401. Harrogate. 

Sourwood Mountain (text). Haun 338. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Sourwood Mountain (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Sourwood Mountain (text, tune). Perry 301. H. Wacaster Perry, Carter County. 

Sourwood Mountain (text). Mason 156. Wiley Ferrel, Short Mountain. 


~Southern Girl, The (text). Anderson, Collection 189. Mrs. John Lawrence, Maryville. 


Sparking on Sunday Night (text). Crabtree 294. Overton County. 

Sparrow Gillash (text). Duncan, Ballads 311. Mrs. Frank Green, Bakewell. 

Springfield Mountain (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 36. Mrs. Mariana 
Schaupp, Knoxville. 

Sporting Cowboy, The (R). LC. Mrs. Vera Kilgore, Monteagle. 

St. Louis (text). Anderson, Collection 165. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Stage Robber, The (text). Perrow 25: 153. 

Stagolee (text). Gerould, 288. 

Stagolee (R). LC. Negro convict, Nashville. 

Stand, Boys, Stand (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

State of Arkansas (text). Perrow 26: 173. East Tennessee. 

Stealing of an Heiress (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Steam Boat Bill (text). Henry, Songs Sung 100. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Steamboat Bill (text). Anderson, Collection 217. Mrs. A. H. Stone, Maryville. 

Steam Boat Ride (text). Haun 371. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

Steel Laying Holler (text, tune). Lomax 10. Rochelle Harris, Chattanooga. 

Steel Laying Holler (R). LC. Rochelle Harris, Nashville. 

Steel Laying Holler (R). LC. John (Black Samson) Gibson, Nashville. 

Stepmother, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 234. Mrs. Mattie Irvin, Sale Creek. 

Step-Mother (text). Crabtree 36. Overton County. 

Stewball (text, tune). Lomax 68. 

Still I Love Thee (text). Crabtree 261. Overton County. 

Stolen Love (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
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Storms Are on the Ocean (text). Anderson, Collection 153. Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Mary- 
ville. 
Storms Are on the Ocean, The (text). Crabtree 291. Overton County. 
Striking Miners, The (R). LC. Henry Garrett, Crossville. 
Such a Happy Little Girl Am I (text). Crabtree 285. Overton County. 
Suckin’ Cider Through a Straw (text). Mason 149. Esten Macon, Readyville. 
Suffolk Miracle, The (text, tune). Campbell 131; Sharp I: 262. T. Jeff Stockton, Flag 
Pond. 
Suffolk Miracle, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 98. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 
Suffolk Miracle, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 99. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek 
Sugar Babe (text). Kennedy 317. Macon County. 
Sugar Babe (text). Perry 199. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 
Sugartown (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Sunny Tennessee (text). Anderson, Collection 307. Edgar Ward, Oliver Springs. 
Susan Girl (text). Perry 25. Betty Stout, Carter County. 
Swannanoa Tunnel (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 
Swapped My Horse and Got Me a Mule (text). Crabtree 174. Overton County. 
Swapping Song, The (text). Cambiaire 78. Rita Russell, Shawanee. 
Sweepin’ Through the Gate (text). Odum 2509. 
Sweet Bird (text). Mason 136. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 
Sweet Birds (text). Crabtree 260. Overton County. 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies (R). LC. Garrett family, Crossville. 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies (text). Crabtree 305. Overton County. 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
Sweet Dundee (text). Duncan, Ballads 159. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale Creek. 
Sweet Evalena (text). Cambiaire 87. Glada Gully, Cumberland Gap. 
Sweet Fern (text). Crabtree 259. Overton County. 
Sweet Fern (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
Sweet Golden Daisies (text). Mason 138. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 
Sweet Jane (text). Anderson, Collection 130. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
Sweet Lily (text). Perrow, 28: 177. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 
Sweet Lily (R). LC. Mrs. Callie Vaughn, Laager. 
Sweet, Long Ago, The (text). Crabtree 279. Overton County. 
Sweet Long Ago (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 
Sweet Lovely Jane (text). Perry 128. Anne Potter, Carter County. 
Sweet Marie (text, tune). Jackson, White 226. George Pullen Jackson, Nashville. 
Sweet Marie (text). Perry 134. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 
Sweet Marie (text). Mason 128. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 
Sweet Mary (text, tune, R). Kirkland, University 35. Mariana Schaupp, Knoxville. 
Sweet Sunny South (text). Perry 136. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 127; Still More Ballads 25. Mrs. 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 79. Claudius M. Capps, Knox- 
ville. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 131. Ruth Bagwell, Cumberland Gap. 
Sweet Trunity, The (text). Anderson, Collection 55. Alizina Everett, Walland. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text). Anderson, Collection 53. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text, tune). Sharp I: 289. Jas. A. Maples, Bird’s Creek. 
Sweet Trinity, The (text). Perry 197. Carl Smith, Carter County. 
Sweet Trinity, The (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 
Sweet William (text). Duncan, Ballads 54. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 
Sweet William (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 188: Still More Ballads 79. Mary E. King, 
Gatlinburg. 
Sweet William (text, tune). Sharp 2: 86. W. M. Maples, Sevierville. 
Sweet William (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 
Sweet William (R). LC. Retta Harmon. Maryville. 
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Sweet William (text). Perry 191. Miss Potter, Mrs. Cable, Jane Timbs, Carter County. 


Sweet Willie (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 276; Ballads 292. Henry Clay Oliver, 


Cade’s Cove. 

Sweet Willie (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Sweetheart, Come Back to Me (text). Crabtree 274. Overton County. 

Sweetheart in the Army, The (text). Anderson, Collection 70. Volena Foster, Edge- 
more. 

Swing Like Lasses Candy-O (text). Mason 82. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Swing on the Corner (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 28. Caney Fork. 

T for Texas, T for Tennessee (text). Henry, Songs Sung 71. Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

Take Me Home (text, tune). Jackson, Spirituals 219. Samuel E. Asbury, Nashville. 

Take Me in the Lifeboat (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Take This Letter to My Mother (text). Mason 61. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Take Warning By Me (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Take Warning By Me (R). LC. Nashville. 

Tamp ‘em Up Solid (R). LC. Rochelle Harris, Nashville. 

Tapping at the Garden Gate (text). Mason 74. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Taterhill (text, tune). Perrow 25: 154. 

Tell Me (text). Crabtree 287. Overton County. 

Ten Thousand Miles Away (text). Crabtree 30. Overton County. 

Fexas Ranger (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Texas Ranger, The (text). Carter 48. John Keller, Wolf’s Creek. 

Texas Ranger (text). Haun 410. Mrs. Maggie Haun. 

Texas Ranger, The (text). Crabtree 149. Overton County. 

Texas Ranger (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Texas Ranger, The (text). Mason 46. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Texas Rangers, The (text). Crabtree 148. Overton County. 

That Ain’t Right (text). Odum 262. 

That Blind Man (text). Odum 263. 

That Brand New Dress (text). Perrow 28: 183. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 

That Lonesome Valley (text, tune). Jackson, Spiritual 215; White 182. Don West, 
Monteagle. 

That Lonesome Valley (text). Perry 147. Mrs. Gracie Harrison, Carter County. 

Their Prayers Were Too Late (text). Haun 307. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

There Was a Damsel Young and Fair (R). LC. Mrs. Retta Harmon, Maryville. 

There Was A Time (text). Haun 309. Mildred Haun, Cocke County. 

There’s a Good Girl in the Mountains (text). Crabtree 292. Overton County. 

There’s a Home in Wyoming (text). Crabtree 155. Overton County. 

There’s a Home Up in the Mountains (text). Mason 63. Cary Belle Barrett, Parch 
Corn Creek. 

There’s a Hole in the Bottom of the Sea (text). Duncan, Ballads 309. John Wylie, 
Sale Creek. 

There’s More Pretty Girls Than One (text). Perry 129. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

There’s Time Enough Yet (text). Anderson, Collection 125. Mrs. John Lequire, 
Maryville. 

There'll Come a Time (text). Crabtree 35. Overton County. 

They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

This Train Don’t Carry No Gamblers (R). LC. Rebecca Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Those Gambler’s Blues (text). Crabtree 200. Overton County. 

Thou Hast Learned to Love Another (text). Crabtree 230. Overton County. 

Thou Hast Learned to Love Another (text). Crabtree 231. Overton County. 

Thou Hast Wounded the Spirit That Loved Thee (text). Crabtree 222. Overton 
County. 

Three Burchers, The (text, tune). Campbell 179. Dana Norton, Flag Pond. 

Three Ravens, The (text). Anderson, Additional 76. Inez Burns, Maryville. 

Three Ravens, The (text). Haun 102. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 
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Three Sons (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Tie Shuffling Chant, The (text, tune). Lomax 14. Black Samson. 

Tie Shuffling Chant (R). LC. John (Black Samson) Gibson, Nashville. 

Tie Shuffling Chant (R). LC. Rochelle Harris, Nashville. 

Tie-Tamping Chant (text, tune). Lomax 17. Rochelle Harris, Chattanooga. 

Time Enough Yet (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Time Enough Yet (text). Perry 156. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter County. 

Time Enough Yet (text, tune). McDowell, Tennessee 5. 

Time Is Drawing Very Near, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Time Is Drawing Very Nigh, The (R). LC. Ether Harmon, Maryville. 

Time Speeds Away (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 75. Will Ward, Sparta. 

Pipperary (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

’Tis Awful, Awful, Awful (text). Carter 44. Pinkney Owenby, Gatlinburg. 

To See the Shining Angels (text). Haun 304. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Tolliver-Martin Feud Song, A (text). Henry, More Songs 108. Mary E. King, Gatlin- 
burg. 

Fom Berlin (text). Haun 332. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Tom Dooley (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Tem Dooley (text). Perry 217. Jim Greer, Carter County. 

Too Late (text). Crabtree 250. Overton County. 

Tough Old Jake (text). Anderson, Collection 77. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

Track Lining Song (R). LC. John (Black Samson) Gibson, Nashville. 

Tragedy of Laura Forrester, The (text). Perry 210. Mrs. Cable, Carter County. 

Train That Never Returned, The (text). Perry 200. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 

Trains Offen the Track (text, tune). Perry 158, 302. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter 
County. 

Travel On (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 33. Hill country. 

Traveling on the Shore (text). Duncan, Ballads 128. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Tree in the Wood (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Trooper and the Maid, The (text, tune). Campbell 149; Sharp 1: 305. T. Jeff Stock- 
ton, Flag Pond. 

Trouble on My Mind (text). Duncan, Ballads 212. Pearl Green Gentry, Sale Creek. 

True and Trembling Brakeman (text 1). Crabtree 116. Overton County. 

True and Trembling Brakeman (text 2). Crabtree 116. Overton County. 

True Blue Bill (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

True Love (text). Haun 275. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

True Lover’s Farewell, The (text, tune). Campbell 209; Sharp 2: 114. Mrs. Sulvaney 
Ramsey, Flag Pond. 

True Lover’s Farewell, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 265; Still More Ballads 77. 
Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

True Lover’s Farewell, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 175. Artus M. Moser, Harro- 
gate. 

Turkey in the Straw (text). Mason 89. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

Turkey in the Straw (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Turnip Greens (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, Rockwood. 

Two Brothers, The (text, tune). Sharp 1: 76. Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. Maples, Sevier- 
ville. - 

Two Brothers, The (text, tune, R). Kirkland, Popular 65. Claudius M. Capps, 
Knoxville. 

Twa Sisters (R 1). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Twa Sisters (R 2). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Twa Sisters, The (text, tune). Horne 74. John Melmine, Maryville. 

Twa Sisters, The (text). Haun 106. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Twa Sisters, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 43; Still More Ballads 4. Mrs. Samuel 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Twa Sisters, The (text). Anderson, Additional 71. Nanette Garner, Blount County. 
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-Fwa Sisters, The (text). Perry 98. Alvin and Lawrence Hicks, Carter County. 

‘Fwas Late in the Night When the Turk Came Home (text). Haun 440. Fred Haun, 
Cocke County 

Twelve Apostles, The (text). Carter 42. Mrs. David Owenby, Elkmont. 

Fwelve Apostles, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 156; Still More Ballads 36. Mrs. 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Twelve Days of Christmas (text). Carter 46. Lizzie Fletcher, Rugby. 

Twenty Froggies Went to School (text). Mason 148. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Twenty-one Years (text). Duncan, Ballads 280. Roy Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Fwenty-One Years (text). Henry, Songs Sung 69. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Twenty-One Years (text). Crabtree 68. Overton County. 

Twenty-One Years (text). Crabtree 70. Overton County. 

Two Letters (text). Duncan, Ballads 224. Mrs. Esther Abel Shipley, Sale Creek. 

Two Letters, The (text). Anderson, Collection 156. Mrs. J. D. Scott, Sevierville. 

Two Little Babes (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Two Little Boys (text). Haun 97. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Two Little Girls in Blue (text). Anderson, Collection 161. Edna Mirrell, Newport. 

Two Little Girls in Blue (text). Duncan, Ballads 228. Mrs. Pearl Thatcher, Bakewell. 

Two Little Girls in Blue (text). Duncan, Ballads 229. E. C. Morgan, Knoxville. 

Two Little Girls in Blue (text). Henry, Songs Sung 163. Artus M. Moser, Harrogate. 

Two Little Girls in Blue (text). Mason 137. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Two Little Orphans (text). Henry, Songs Sung 126. Mary King, Gatlinburg. 

Two Little Orphans (text). Anderson, Collection 243. Clarence Stooksbury, Loyston. 

Two Little Orphans (text). Crabtree 107. Overton County. 

Two Little Orphans (text). Crabtree 108. Overton County. 

Two Little Orphans (text). Mason 34. Nora Dean Shirley, Stones River. 

Two Lovers, The (text). Crabtree 254. Overton County. 

Two Lovers, The (text). Crabtree 255. Overton County. 

Two Rulers, The (text). Crabtree 93. Overton County. 

Two Sweethearts (text). Mason 118. Joe B. Womack, Woodbury. 

Two Sweethearts (text). Crabtree 301. Overton County. 

Two Young Men (text). Crabtree 95. Overton County. 

Uncle Bill Is Sick in Bed (R). LC. Melinda and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Up and Down This Old Railroad (R). LC. Mrs. Vesta French, Luttrell. 

Utah Carrol (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Victory (text). Crabtree 98. Overton County. 

Virginia Lived in Treoqueen (text). Henry, Songs Sung 17. Ray Bohanan, Indian 
Gap. 

Virginian Lover, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 149. Alice Parsons, Harrogate. 

Volunteer’s Wife to Her Husband, The (text). Anderson, Collection 180. Mrs. Hobart 
Goddard, Maryville. 

Wagoner Lad (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Wagoner Lad, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 187. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Wagoner’s Lad, The (text, tune). Campbell 217; Sharp 2: 125. Kitty Gwynne, Flag 
Pond. 

Wagoner’s Lad, The (text, tune). Sharp 2: 127. Kinley Brooks, Harrogate. 

Wagoner’s Lad (text). Haun 129. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Wagoner’s Lad (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Wait for the Wagon (text). Anderson, Collection 181. John Walker, Maryville. 

Wait for the Wagon (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Waiting for a Train (text). Crabtree 201. Overton County. 

Wake, Oh, Wake, You Drowsy Sleeper (R). LC. Mrs. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Wake, Oh, Wake, You Drowsy Sleepers (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Walk, John the Ka-Ro (text). Perry 256. Sol Potter, Carter County. 

Waltz, Kitty, Waltz (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

War Song (text), Anderson, Collection 177. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 
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Warfare Is Raging, The (text, tune). Campbell 206; Sharp 2: 111. T. Jeff Stockton, 
Flag Pond. 

Wars of Germany (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Was You There When They Crucified Our Lord? (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville, 

Wasn't That a Mighty Day! (text). Odum 264. 

Waterworks in Georgia (R). LC. Negro prisoners, Memphis. 

Watin’ Fer Me (text). Odum 256. 

Way Down in Some Lonesome Piney Grove (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Way Over in the Heavens (text, tune). Jackson, Down-East 235; White 194. Dr. Sam 
L. Clark, Nashville. 

Way Up in de Kingdom, Lord (text). Odum 2509. 

Ways Courting Breeches, The (text). Crabtree 309. Overton County. 

We Are Drinking at the Fountain (R). LC. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

We Gwineter Git Down an’ Pray (text). White 116. Mrs. O. B. Thompson, Columbia. 

We Parted by the River Side (text). Crabtree 272. Overton County. 

We've Got Franklin D. Roosevelt Back Again (text). Duncan, Ballads 267. Lionel 
Ottinger, Sale Creek. 

Wednesday Night Waltz (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Weeping on a Willow Tree (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Weeping Willow (text). Perry 173. Mrs. Pauline Cable, Carter County. 

Weeping Willow (text). Crabtree 240. Overton County. 

Weeping Willow (text). Mason 126. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Weeping Willow Tree, The (text). Haun 271. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Weeping Willow (text). Duncan, Ballads 221. Mrs. G. C. Eldridge, Sale Creek. 

Weevily Wheat (text). Duncan, Ballads 339; Play Party 14. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat 
Top. 

Weevily Wheat (text). Duncan, Ballads 338. Myrtle Boyd, Sale Creek. 

Weevily Wheat (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 50. Caney Fork. 

Weevily Wheat (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Weevily Wheat (text). Anderson, Collection 255. Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Goddard, 
Maryville. 

Weevily Wheat (R). LC. Maude Ellinger, Luttrell. 

Weevily Wheat (R). LC. Mrs. Callie, Melinda, and Rosalee Vaughn, Laager. 

Weevily Wheat (text). Mason 86. Robert Mason, Cannon County. 

Well Diggin’ Man, The (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

Went to the River and Couldn’t Get Across (text). Mason 151. W. F. Mason, Stones 
River. 

Went Up on the Mountain Top (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

West Indian Blues (R). LC. Convict, Nashville. 

Western Hobo (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Wexford Girl, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 217; Still More Ballads 125. Ray Bo- 
hanan, Indian Gap. 

Wexford Girl, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 218; Still More Ballads 127. Mac 
Hardin, Sevierville. 

Wexford Girl, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 214; Still More Ballads 128. Mrs. 
Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Wexford Girl, The (R). LC. Mrs, Edith and Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Wexford Girl, The (text). Anderson, Collection 62. G. West Kirby, Sevierville. 

What a Choice You Have Made (text, tune). McDoweli, Dances 10. Caney Fork. 

What a Meeting That Will Be (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 37. Hill country. 

What Did Tennessee? (text). Duncan, Ballads 313. Mary Helen Crawley, Sale Creek. 

What Is Home Without Love (text). Perry 126. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

What Is a Home Without Love? (text). Crabtree 280. Overton County. 

What Makes You Look So Lonesome? (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 10. Caney 
Fork. 


What People Are Made Of (text). Mason 140. Guy Wilson, Cannon County. 
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_What'll I Do With the Baby-oh? (text). Duncan, Ballads 355. Sylvia Aslinger, Sale 


Creek. 
What Would You Give in Exchange for Your Soul? (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 


When I’m Dead (text). Perrow 26: 165. East Tennessee. 

When I’m Gone You'll Soon Forget Me (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

When I Die (text). Perrow 28: 130. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 

When I Was a Boy from the Mountains (text). Crabtree 303. Overton County. 

When I Was a Young Gal (text). Anderson, Collection 124. Harvey Mae Brigs, Flag 
Pond. 

When I Was Single (text). Kennedy 314. Macon County. 

When I Was Single (text). Mason 160. W. F. Mason, Stones River. 

When It’s Lamp Lightin Time in the Valley (text). Crabtree 79. Overton County. 

When It’s Springtime in the Rockies (text). Crabtree 158. Overton County. 

When Molly Was a Baby (text). Duncan, Ballads 356. Sale Creek. 

When the Last Trumpet Shall Sound (text, tune). Perrow 26: 145. East Tennessee. 

When the Lord Called Moses (text, tune). Fisher 200. Miss M. Crudup, Vesey. 

When the Moon Shines Over the Cow Shed (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

When the Mountain Laurels Bloom (text). Crabtree 287. Overton County. 

When the Roses Bloom Again (text). Mason 134. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

When the Roses Bloom Again (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

When the Roses Bloom Again Beside the River (text). Henry, Songs Sung 138. Mrs. 
Tom Hutsell, Maryville. 

When the Women Get in Power (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

When the Work’s All Done This Fall (text). Duncan, Ballads 270. Orval Crawley, 
Sale Creek. 

When the Work’s All Done This Fall (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 351. Dora Testerman, 
Harrogate. 

When the Work’s All Done This Fall (text). Crabtree 150. Overton County. 

When the Work’s All Done This Fall (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

When You Wore a Tulip (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Where Have You Been Gone? (text, tune). Perrow 28: 132. F. LeTellier, East 
Tennessee. 

Where Is My Sweetheart? (text). Haun 250. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Where, O Where Has My Little Dog Gone? (text). Mason 152. W. F. Mason, Stones 
River. 

Where the Lilies Bloom (text). Crabtree 76. Overton County. 

Whippin’ That Old T. B. (text). Crabtree 182. Overton County. 

Whip-Poor-Will, The (text). Crabtree 291. Overton County. 

Whistle Pig (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Who Killed Poor Robin? (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Who Will Be the Driver? (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 51. Hill country. 

Who Will Be the Driver When the Bridegroom Comes (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, 
Smithville. 

Who Will Care for Mother (text). Anderson, Collection 178. Mrs. Flora Havens, 
Binfield. 

Who Will Care for Mother Now? (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Who Will Shoe Your Pretty Little Feet? (R). LC. Cleophas Franklin, Maryville. 

Whoa, Mule, Whoa (text). Mason 150. Cannon County. 

Why Can’t I Take Love Easy? (text). Haun 126. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Widder Bedott, The (text). Anderson, Collection 305. Mrs. John Lawrence, Mary- 
ville. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text, tune). Campbell 75; Sharp 1: 152. T. Jeff Stockton, 
Flag Pond. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 71. John Oliver, Cade’s Cove. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 72. Mrs. John Oliver, Cade’s 
Cove. 
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Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text, tune). Sharp I: 160. Mrs. King, Bird’s Creek. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Haun 104. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Cambiaire 121. I. E. Nichols, Harrogate. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 58. Mrs. Exona Hughes, Flat Top. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Duncan, Ballads 59. Mrs. Ollie Aslinger, Sale 
Creek. 

Wife of Usher’s Well, The (text). Kittredge 308. Mary Pierce, Nashville. 

Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, The (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 125. Mrs. Samuel 
Harmon, Cade’s Cove. 

Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, The (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, The (text). Haun 78. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke 


County. 

Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, The (text). Anderson, Additional 74. Danie Garland, 
Walland. 

Wild and Reckless Hobo, A (text). Henry, Songs Sung 107. Artus M. Moser, Harro- 
gate. 


Wild and Reckless Hobo (text). Haun 188. Fred Haun, Cocke, County. 

Wild and Reckless Hobo (text). Crabtree 156. Overton County. 

Wild and Reckless Hobo (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Wild Bill Jones (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 324. Bonnie Ball, Harrogate. 

Wild Bill Jones (text). Haun 186. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Wild Bill Jones (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Wild Bill Jones (text). Perry 219. Alvin Hicks, Carter County. 

Wild Cowboy, The (text). Haun 404. Fred Haun, Cocke County. 

Wild Moor, The (text). Crabtree 13. Overton County. 

Wildee Weaver (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Wildwood Flower (text). Crabtree 237. Overton County. 

Wiley Bolin (text). Perrow 28: 156. F. LeTellier, East Tennessee. 

Will the Circle Be Unbroken? (title). Perry 288. Carter County. 

Will the Roses Bloom in Heaven? (R). LC. Mrs. Garrett and Carl Garrett, Crossville. 

Will the Water Be Chilly? (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 56 Hill country. 

‘Will the Weaver (text). Perry 93. Anne Potter, Carter County. 

Will You Love Me When I Am Bald? (text). Henry, Songs Sung 30. Ray Bohanan, 
Indian Gap. 

Will You Yove Me When I’m Old? (text). Mason 135. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville 

Will You Love Me When I’m Old (text). Crabtree 265. Overton County. 

Will You Miss Me? (text). Crabtree 264. Overton County. 

William and Mary (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 172; Still More Ballads 102. Ray 
Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

William and Polly (text). Anderson, Collection 71. Mrs. Flora Havens, Binfield. 

William Hall (text, tune). Sharp 2: 242. Solomon Williams, Webb’s Creek. 

Willie (text). Haun 284. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Willie and Mary (text). Mason 18. Mrs. Dema Bowen, Geedville. 

Willie My Darling (text). Anderson, Collection 144. Miss Johnie Coulter, Maryville. 

Willie the Weaver (text). Perry 91. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Willie the Weaver (text). Perry 95. Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 

Willis Maberry (text). Anderson, Collection 227. Edgar Ward, Oliver Springs. 

Willy Weaver (R). LC. Mrs. Maude D. Clevenger, Mrs. Norah de Vault, Luttrell. 

Wine and Cider in the Cellar (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 

Wish I Were Single Again (text). Anderson, Collection 126. Mrs. Hobart Goddard, 
Maryville. 

With a Chicken on My Back (text, tune). Perrow 26: 170. East Tennessee. 

With His Old Shoes and His Leggings (text). Perry 222. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Carter 
County. 
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Woah Mule (text). Perry 255. Sol Potter, Carter County. 
Woah, Mule (text, tune). Perry 305. H. Wacaster Perry, Carter County. 


Wonderful Sack, The (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 
Won’t You Let Me Go with You? (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 
Won’t You Taste That the Lord Is Good? (text). Odum 260. 


Worried Man Blues (title). Perry 289. Carter County. 


Wreck at Latona, The (text). Cambiaire 107. Edison Brown, East Tennessee. 

Wreck of No. 3, The (text). Anderson, Collection 204. Mrs. King, Townsend. 

Wreck of Number Nine, The (text). Henry, Songs Sung 77. Mary E. King, Gatlin- 
burg. 

Wreck of Number Nine (text). Crabtree 118. Overton County. 


Wreck of No. 9, The (text). Anderson, Collection 208. Ardith Wilson, Cosby. 


Wreck of the C. and O., The (text). Anderson, Collection 206. Mrs. Grace Kagley, 
Maryville. 

Wreck of the Old 97, The (text). Anderson, Collection 203. Swanie Murrell, Cosby. 

Wreck of Old 97, The (text). Crabtree 114. Overton County. 

Wreck of the Old Ninety-Seven, The (text). Crabtree 114. Overton County. 

Yellow Cat (R). LC. Austin Harmon, Maryville. 

Yellow Gal of Texas (text). Anderson, Collection 136. Mr. Carpenter, Montvale 
Springs. 

Yellow Rose of Texas, The (text). Crabtree 157. Overton County. 

Yodeling Cowboy (text). Crabtree 152. Overton County. 

Yonders Town (R). LC. Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville. 

Yorkshire Bite (R). LC. Sam Harmon, Maryville. 

You and My Old Guitar (text). Crabtree 305. Overton County. 

You Gonna Reap Just What You Sow (R). LC. Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater, 
Rockwood. 

You Shall See (text, tune). Jackson, Down-East 259. A. M. Harris, Nashville. 

You Told Me Dear That You Loved Me (R). LC. Mrs. A. J. Huff, Gatlinburg. 

You’re As Welcome As the Flowers in May (text). Crabtree 304. Overton County. 

You’re Gonna Miss Me When I’m Gone (text). Crabtree 189. Overton County. 

You’re Not the Only Pebble on the Beach (text). Anderson, Collection 123. Mrs. 
J. A. Lowe, Maryville. 

You’re the Only Girl I ever Cared About (text). Crabtree 300. Overton County. 

You've Treated Me Mean and Dirty (text). Crabtree 215. Overton County. 

You'll Never Know a Mother’s Love Again (text). Crabtree 25. Overton County. 

You'll Never Miss Mother (text). Crabtree 28. Overton County. 

Young Beicham (R). LC. Samuel P. Harmon, Maryville. 

Young Beicham (text, tune). Sharp I: 86. Solomon Williams, Webb’s Creek. 

Young Beicham (text, tune). Sharp I: 81. May Ray, Harrogate. 

Young Beichan (text). Duncan, Ballads 38. Mrs. Green, Sale Creek. 

Young Beichan (text, tune). Henry, Folk-Songs 55; Ballads 259. Laura Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 

Young Beichan (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 58. Ruth Bagwell, Cumberland Gap. 

Young Beichan (text). Duncan, Ballads 40. Mrs. Rosa Hughes, Flat Top. 

Young Beichan (text). Anderson, Additional 68. Oronona Russell, Blount County. 

Young Beichan (R). LC. Collector: Artus Moser. Pleaz Mobley, Harrogate. 

Young Boy, The (text). Haun 148. Mrs. Maggie Haun, Cocke County. 

Young Charlotte (text). Anderson, Collection 103. Mrs. Walter Morton, Maryville. 

Young Charlotte (text). Perry 132. Ed Heaton, Carter County. 

Young Cowboy, The (text). Crabtree 138. Overton County. 

Young Emily (text). Haun 136. Greeley Haun, Cocke County. 

Young Hunting (text). Duncan, Ballads 44. Mrs. Hughes, Flat Top. 

Young Hunting (text). Anderson, Additional 71. Oronona Henry, Blount County. 

Young Hunting (R). LC. Mrs. Maude Clevenger, Luttrell. 
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Young Hunting (R). LC. Samuel Harmon, Maryville. 

Young Johnny (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 168; Ballads 290. Mrs. Samuel Harmon, 
Cade’s Cove. 
Young Johnny (text). Anderson, Collection, 73. Mrs. R. A. Everett, Maryville. 
Young Johnny (R). LC. Mrs. Edith Harmon, Maryville. 

Young Ladies (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 258. Mary E. King, Gatlinburg. 

Young Ladies (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 258. Ray Bohanan, Indian Gap. 

Young Ladies (text). Henry, Folk-Songs 261. Glada Gully, Cumberland Gap. 
Young Men and Maids Pray Lend Attention (text). Carter 45. Lizzie Fletcher, 


Rugby. 


Yonder Comes Our Mother (text, tune). McDowell, Songs 31. Hill country. 
Yonder She Comes (text, tune). McDowell, Dances 56. Caney Fork. 

You Cause Me to Weep (text). Perrow 26: 168. East Tennessee. 

You May Rare (text). Perrow 28: 132. Edgar Perrow, East Tennessee. 
You Must Be Bornd Agin (text, tune). Perrow, 26: 150. East Tennessee. 
Anderson, Collection 194. 

Anderson, Collection 195. 

Anderson, Collection 196. 

Anderson, Collection 197. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 


Perry 
Perry 
Perry 
Perry 
Perry 
Perry 247. 
Perry 248. 
Crabtree 39 
Crabtree 85 
Crabtree 92 
Crabtree 96 
Crabtree 97 


104. 
140. 
157. 
185. 
242. 


Alvin Hicks, Carter County. 
Ed Heaton, Carter County. 
Mr. Pierce, Carter County. 
Henry Perry, Carter County. 
Zeke Potter, Carter County. 
Uncle Fred, Carter County. 
Uncle Fred, Carter County. 


. Overton County. 
. Overton County. 
. Overton County. 
. Overton County. 
. Overton County. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Crabtree 175. Overton County. 
Crabtree 176. Overton County. 
Crabtree 181. Overton County. 
Crabtree 187. Overton County. 
Crabtree 237. Overton County. 
Crabtree 310. Overton County. 


title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
title (text). 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 
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NORTH AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETIES: 
A SUPPLEMENT* 


Compiled by WayLanp D. HAND 


Although the beginnings of folklore in America are to be sought well be- 
fore the founding of the American Folklore Society in 1888, the history of 
folklore in the United States, and in North America, is largely the record 
of the national organization and its branch groups and the state and regional 
societies inspired by the parent body. This is not to deprecate the work of 
many indefatigable collectors in all parts of the country who have as- 
sembled with great industry the varied materials of American folk culture, 
nor of three generations of scholars who have broadened the concept ‘“‘folk- 
lore’ and made of it a valuable tool for the study of the “grass roots” of 
American life. Many of these individual efforts, whether in collecting or 
editing materials, it should be noted, have been stimulated directly by 
membership in folklore societies or by contacts afforded whenever folklorists 
come together. A few model pieces of editing, of which H. M. Belden’s 
Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (1940) is 
one of the most recent and perhaps the most illustrious example, rest on the 
collecting activity of an entire folklore group. While this is exceptional, it 
is typical of folklore scholarship in its highest corporate sense. Scarcely 
any significant contribution to American folklore during the last sixty years, 
as a matter of fact, can be thought of as being completely detached from the 
matrix of organized activity and group enthusiasm. All works in the field 
are measured, and always have been, by the scholarly standards set by the 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE and the Memoir Series of the Society in 
the early years, and by these as well as by the other serial publications that 
have increased steadily since the Texas Folk-Lore Society began publication 
of its annual memorial volumes in 1916. 

Between the founding of the American Folklore Society in 1888 and 1900 
a full dozen branch societies were founded, in addition to the Chicago 
Folk-Lore Society (1891-1904), which was not affiliated with the national 
group. Half of these branch societies are treated in these pages, and the 
Montreal Branch (1892-1897?) found a place in C. Marius Barbeau’s essay 
on The Folklore Movement in Canada (this JouRNAL, 56: 168-8). Of the 
others it can only be ventured that they were too narrowly based to live for 
more than a very few years. News notes in the JOURNAL provide the only 


* The present study brings up to date the survey of North American Folklore Societies which 
appeared in the JouRNAL three years ago (56: 161-91, 1943). In addition to the four folklore 
societies which have come into existence since 1943, the Alberta Folklore and Local History 
Project, the New Jersey Folklore Society, the New York Folklore Society, and the South 
Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, the current compilation contains brief sketches of six of the 
most flourishing early branches of the American Folklore Society, which could not be treated 
in the original article. Also offered are a sketch of the French Folklore Society whose activities 
have become known only recently to a wider circle, notwithstanding the fact that the society 
was founded in 1936, and a brief account of the reorganization of the New Mexico Folklore 
Society. 
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means of dating these branch societies, some of which may actually have 
struggled along somewhat beyond the last printed references to their ac- 
tivities: Hampton, Virginia (Hampton Institute (1894); Philadelphia (1890- 
1891); Tennessee (1900); Washington, D. C. (1895-1898); Wisconsin (1894). 
None of these groups appear to have influenced in the least societies that were 
later organized in Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The 
early beginnings in Cincinnati never inspired a state folklore group in Ohio, 
and the Louisiana and Maryland societies were at best only nominal organi- 
zations growing out of the New Orleans and Baltimore branches, respectively. 
The influence of the New York branch, which led in its day a fairly robust 
life, did not extend, except indirectly, beyond 1911. The present flourishing 
New York Folklore Society comes, I believe, from entirely fresh beginnings. 
On the other hand, the Cambridge and Boston branches provided, so to speak, 
the spiritual background for the work carried on so successfully twenty 
years later by the group known as the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast. 

In explanation of the decline and death of many of these early societies 
the point has been urged that these groups looked too far afield, often cherish- 
ing the exotic values in folklore to the neglect of folk materials closer at 
hand. If this was so, and if folklore flourished here and there under very 
fashionable auspices, it proved all to the good, for it was during this period 
that folklore attained status as an academic subject, spreading from Harvard 
and other eastern institutions to centers of learning in many parts of the 
country. Foundations were laid upon which scholars of the second, and even 
the third, generation have been able to build, tracing out with zeal and in- 
genuity the connections with foreign cultures only tenuously established in 
that earlier day. With increasing certainty and in ever greater detail the 
descendants of the worthies of early American folklore have pursued the 
stream of folk culture, not only to the Birtish Isles and to the continent of 
Europe, but to the dark continent as well. Folklorists anthropologically 
trained have explored indigenous American cultures and their ramifications 
leading to all parts of the earth. 

The great efflorescence in American folklore dates from about 1910. Be- 
tween that date and the year 1915 nine folklore societies were organized, 
following the example of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (1906), which stood 
in the van of the new development: Texas (1909), Kentucky (1912), North 
Carolina (1912), Nebraska (1913), South Carolina (1913), Virginia (1913), 
Canadian branch (reorganized in 1915), Oklahoma (1915), and West Virginia 
(1915). The thrilling story of the recovery of the English and Scottish bal- 
lads in America is of a piece with the growth and development of the societies 
just mentioned, and one need look only at the Missouri and Virginia col- 
lections, and at the unpublished North Carolina collection, to take con- 
spicuous examples, to see how great has been the role of folklore societies 
in collecting and publishing these remains. The Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
as is well known, has largely pioneered the collection and study of the 
songs of the cattle trail, and its publications are a repository of a wealth 
of all kinds of folklore, including much Negro and Mexican material. Lesser 
branch societies of the period that were short-lived, in the order of their 
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founding, are: Arizona (1906-1908), Buffalo (1906), Iowa (1908-1909), 
Illinois (1911), Mexican branch (1917). The Ontario branch also came into 
being this same year. 

Interest slackened after the World War, but revived in the late ’twenties. 
Societies were organized in Mississippi and Pennsylvania in 1927 and in 
New Mexico three years later. The Folk-Song Society of the Northeast also 
came into being in 1930. The founding of the Southeastern Folklore Society 
of the United States in 1934 marks the onset of the third high period in 
American folklore, for this group provided, with the launching of the South- 
ern Folklore Quarterly in 1937, a new and well-edited periodical medium 
to share with the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin (1935—) the burden 
of publishing regional materials. The last named journal is the official organ 
of the Tennessee group which also came into being in 1934, and from the 
first it reached a wider audience than the more esoteric publications of the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society which preceded it by some years, and the 
Virginia Folklore Society Bulletin which appeared even earlier (1913-1924). 
In 1935 the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society was organized and be- 
gan publication of an annual memorial volume. Founded also in 1935, the 
Wisconsin Folklore Society was the outgrowth of a W.P.A. folklore project. 
Numerous folklore booklets issued from the pen of the society’s founder, 
Charles E. Brown, until his death in 1946. The French Folklore Society was 
founded in New York in 1936, pursuing since that time an ambituous pro- 
gram that features the entertainment values in folklore. The French Folklore 
Bulletin, which appeared in photo-offset process in 1942, had attained by the 
end of 1945 a pleasing printed format bearing on the cover the society’s seal. 
Familiar scenes of the French countryside and of French life are combined 
in this artistic emblem. An enthusiastic group of folklorists centering largely 
around the state university at Bloomington organized in 1937 the Hoosier 
Folklore Society, and started to produce five years later a mimeographed 
quarterly, the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin. When the publication assumed 
printed form in 1946 the name was changed to Hoosier Folklore, with a de- 
scriptive sub-title: A Quarterly of Folklore from Indiana and Neighboring 
States. Of decided importance to Latin-American culture, and particularly 
to the folklore of Hispanic America was the organization in 1938 of the 
Mexican Folklore Society, which has brought out since 1942 an annual 
volume, the Anuario de la Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico. The fifth volume 
was distributed this year. The Michigan Folklore Group was constituted 
in 1989, and in addition to carrying on field work among the upstate lumber- 
jacks and seafaring folk of the Great Lakes, has encouraged the provocative 
survey of the folklore of Detroit’s polyglot culture, sponsored by Wayne 
University. Since folklore had never really struck root in the far west, the 
founding in 1941 of the California Folklore Society, spiritual successor of the 
old Berkeley Folklore Club and California Branch of 1905, was taken as a 
hopeful sign that the society would stimulate activity in the Pacific and Moun- 
tain states. Through its journal, the California Folklore Quarterly, which 
began publication in 1942, the society has aided the cause materially, sharing 
this burden with the New Mexico Folklore Society and the folklore committee 
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of the University of Arizona. The annual Western Folklore Conference, 
sponsored by the University of Denver, while not a folklore society, has as- 
sumed some of the functions of one, and has stimulated great interest in the 
Mountain States. 

The most recent societies, none of which were represented in the original 
survey, are treated below. The Alberta Folklore and Local History Project 
(1943) marks the first corporate activity in folklore in any part of Western 
Canada, and the organ of this group, the Alberta Folklore Quarterly, is the 
lone voice for the popular traditions of the vast western province. The 
New York Folklore Society was organized in 1944. Possessed of a statewide 
organization and a fine mechanism for collecting and reporting folklore from 
all parts of the state, this organization has the best integrated program of 
any state society with the possible exception of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 
The Society has done much to further the cause of folklore in the secondary 
schools and collegiate institutions in the Empire State, and its attractively 
printed journal, the New York Folklore Quarterly (1945—) has the largest 
circulation of any folklore journal in the country. Notable in that it is the 
only Negro folklore society in America, the South Carolina Negro Folklore 
Guild was organized in 1944. The following year marked the appearance of 
the first number of a promising publication series. The newest state society 
is the New Jersey Folklore Society, which was founded in 1945. This group 
plans a statewide survey of its folklore resources and contemplates issuing 
a serial publication. The New Mexico Folklore Society was reconstituted in 


1946." 


THE ALBERTA FOLKLORE AND LOCAL HISTORY PROJECT 
By RoBert E. GArD 


Despite the fact that the Province of Alberta is one of the richest sources 
of lore in Canada, there had been no systematic attempt to collect the tra- 
ditional folk materials until 1943. At that time arrangements were made to 
inaugurate the Alberta Folklore and Local History Project. This project 
had the double purpose of stimulating regional work in local history, and 
of collecting and informing the people about their folk traditions. 

The work was sponsored by the University of Alberta, and was financed 
through a foundation grant. Robert E. Gard was named director, and col- 
lection was actually started in September, 1943. 

The aid of numerous persons throughout the entire province was enlisted, 
as well as the help of the fifty-five newspapers and the regional radio stations. 
The result was the collection of a wide variety of lore derived from the 
Northwest Indians, from early settlers, from remittance men, from the 
ranching industry, from river transportation, from the unusual climate (the 
Chinook wind has inspired many tales), from the geography (illustrating the 
effect of the dry-belt area, mountains, foothills), from the varying national 


1 Besides consulting the account of the reconstituted New Mexico Society below, the 
reader és referred to the sketch of the New Mexico Society in this JOURNAL 56: 178, 1943. 
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groups of the province, and from local characters who have assumed the pro- 
portions of folk heroes, such as Dave McDougall, hero of the tall tale, Twelve- 
Foot Davis, hero of generosity, and Bob Edwards, hero of satiric humor. 

The response of the people to the project was encouraging, and in March, 
1945 the first number of The Alberta Folklore Quarterly was published. 
The small publication had the aim of printing traditional materials interpre- 
tative of the region, and had a board of directors selected from throughout 
the province. The board of directors included Chief Justice Ives, Dr. D. G. 
Revell, Professor Robert Gordon, Senator W. Buchanan, Dr. Robert New- 
ton, Norman Soars and W. E. Edmonds. 

Though the actual work of the Alberta Folklore and Local History Project 
has terminated, the Quarterly continues publication and the formation of an 
Alberta Folklore Society is imminent. Robert E. Gard was named editor of 
the journal, but resigned in mid-year to accept a position at the University 
of Wisconsin. Philip H. Godsell, F.R.G.S., succeeded as editor of the Quar- 
terly. 

[Since Mr. Gard’s article was submitted there has come the announcement of the suspension of 
publication of The Alberta Folklore Quarterly, as of June, 1946, and an interruption of the ac- 
tivities of the group.—W.D.H.] 


BALTIMORE BRANCH, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
(MARYLAND FOLK-LORE SOCIETY) 


By AustTIN E. FIFE 


The Maryland Folk-Lore Society was organized as a branch of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society on February 20, 1895. The first meeting was held in a 
private home at 18 Franklin Street, Baltimore. Washington Mathews, U.S.A., 
President of the American Folklore Society, and J. H. McCormick, President 
of the Washington (D. C.) branch of the American Folklore Society, were the 
guest speakers. We are told that of the guests present seventeen joined the 
society. Henry Wood of Johns Hopkins University, who presided at the first 
meeting, was elected president of the new organization. Among the other 
original officers in the Maryland Folk-Lore Society were Annie Weston Whit- 
ney, Henry M. Hurd and Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins, and Mrs. 
Waller R. Bullock (Caroline Canfield Bullock).? 

Meetings were held monthly with considerable regularity until about 
1902. Although a number of the members continued as members of the 
American Folklore Society, and even as officers, for several years after that 
date there is no evidence that the Baltimore, or Maryland Branch, as it 
was variously called, functioned after that time. 

During its active period the Baltimore Society cultivated interest and 
activity in folklore in two ways. Through the monthly meetings information 
on a wide variety of folk topics was disseminated, with about equal interest 
placed upon local materials and the subject matter of general folklore. At 


? Folk-lore from Maryland (American Folklore Society, Memoir 18, New York, 1925) 5-7. 
See also this JOURNAL 8: 90-91, 1895. 
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the same time the Society became an agency for the collection of Maryland 
lore and tradition, the outcome of which was the volume entitled Folk- 
Lore From Maryland which, although it appears under the authorship of 
Annie Weston Whitney and Caroline Canfield Bullock, is in reality a com- 
pilation of items contributed by a number of the active members of the 
Society and by others throughout Maryland who were not members. 

Early in 1899, probably in April or May, the Society launched the project 
for a book on the folklore of Maryland in a skillful and dynamic manner. 
A brochure fifteen pages in length was addressed to the people of Maryland* 
which announced the officers of the Society, briefly described its objectives, 
and announced the particulars of a folklore contest. A total of twelve prizes 
was offered consisting of gift copies of current books in the general field of 
legend and folklore. Ten of these prizes were destined for teachers in Mary- 
land who should submit manuscript collections of folk materials in specified 
fields. Conditions of the contest included the instruction that nothing should 
come from books, that the area of collecting should include Maryland or 
“just over the border into Virginia and Pennsylvania,’ and that the manu- 
scripts should be sent to Mrs. Bullock, 909 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, on 
or before January 1, 1900. No data are available on the outcome of the 
project, although it is to be presumed that some manuscripts were received 
the contents of which were incorporated in Folk-Lore From Maryland. 

It is of interest that the ninth and twelfth annual meetings of the American 
Folklore Society (1897 and 1900) were held in Baltimore, and that members 
of the local branch were conspicuous by the number and variety of papers that 
they presented. In each of these meetings Mrs. Bullock reported on progress 
made in the collection of folklore in Maryland. No doubt by this time the 
ambition of the local Branch to produce a book on Maryland folklore had 
crystallized. By 1901 it was reported that for the past two years the Balti- 
more Branch of the American Folklore Society had expended a large portion 
of its efforts in collecting data for a book, that prizes had been given for 
manuscripts submitted, and that these manuscripts were being worked over 
preparatory to publication.‘ 

In 1902 it was announced that the publication of the Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society, which had been suspended since 1899, would be 
resumed with the publication of volume 8, a collection of Maryland folklore 
made by the Baltimore Branch. The reasons why this volume, planned as 
early as 1897, and projected for publication in 1903, was actually not pub- 
lished until 1925 and didn’t actually reach distribution until 1927, are not 
all apparent. First it was announced that there had been a delay because of 
the illness of Mrs. Bullock, but that the collection would appear as volume 9 
of the Memoirs. Still later reports of presidents of the American Folklore 
Society indicate that the manuscript had not been received. When the vol- 
ume was finally completed it was announced that it had been prepared by 


3 [Annie Weston Whitney], The Baltimore Folklore Society to the People of Maryland (15 
pp. [1899]). Copy available in the Maryland Room of the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore. 
See also this JOURNAL 12: 147-9, 296-7, 1899. 

4 This JOURNAL 10: 329, 1897; 14: 52-4, 1901; 15: 66-7, 1902. 
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Miss Pinckney and that money for iis publication had been provided by 
Mrs. Bullock. Mrs. Bullock’s death occurred prior to December, 1926, before 
the work actually left the printers.® 

A search made in Baltimore in 1946 for surviving members of the Balti- 
more Folk-Lore Society proved fruitless. The few people interviewed whose 
memories reached back to the period when the Society flourished were not 
able to help with any realia concerning the activities of this group. To the 
Baltimore Branch credit must be given for initiating folklore collecting and 
study in Maryland, and for one of the most valuable collections of local folk 
materials that has been produced in North America. 


THE BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE BRANCHES, 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By ALFRED M. ToZzZER 


The histories of the two Branches of the American Folklore Society, those 
in Boston and in Cambridge, Massachusetts, follow very closely that of the 
parent organization. William Wells Newell, the founder of the Society, was 
the prime mover in the inauguration of these two early Branches. 

On May 4, 1889, in the year following the founding of the American Folk- 
lore Society, Thomas Wentworth Higginson and a small group met in the 
Chapel of Boston University to hear of the object of the Society ‘‘as part of 
the modern tendency to humanize history, and to make the records of the 
past vivid and intelligible.”” In December 1889 another meeting of Bostonians 
interested in folklore was held when F. W. Putnam spoke on Evidence of 
Ancient Serpent Worship in America. The informal organization of the 
Branch was made on January 31, 1890. The honor of forming the first local 
society, however, belongs to the Philadelphia chapter, founded a month 
before this meeting in Boston. On February 11, 1890, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a scheme for a formal organization, and on April 18 the 
“Rules of the Association’”’ were adopted and the following officers elected: 
President, F. W. Putnam; Vice-Presidents, Abby Langdon Alger, Depart- 
ment of Algonkin folklore; Clarence J. Blake, folk music; Francis James 
Child, English folklore; Dana Estes, literature and publication; Mary Hemen- 
way, Zuni folklore; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, southern folklore; secre- 
tary, W. W. Newell; treasurer, Arthur G. Everett. 

On November 21, 1893 the Cambridge Branch was formed and the fol- 
lowing were elected on December 5 as the first officers: president, A. R. 
Tisdale; vice-president, Helen Child; secretary, M. M. Fernald; treasurer, 
F. N. Robinson; executive committee, Sarah Yerxa, Miss G. S. Shaler, and 
W. H. Schofield. The record reads, ‘“The membership consists of about thirty 
persons, chiefly graduate students of Harvard University.’’ Several of the 
officers and many student members became, in process of time, professors 
either at Harvard or in some other college. 

Whereas the officers of the two organizations on either side of the Charles 


5 This JOURNAL 16: 53, 1903; 17: 80-1, 1904; 20: 70-1, 907; 21: 81, 1908; 38: 318, 1925. 
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River differed, the speakers were often the same and some of those appear- 
ing in the first twenty years ofi the two societies will be considered together: 
European folklore and ballads were represented by John Fiske, George L. 
Kittredge, Barrett Wendell, Dana Estes, and Francis J. Child; Irish legends 
by Fred N. Robinson and Denniss McCarthy; and Scotch ballads by Wil- 
liam A. Neilson. German folktales were presented by H. K. Schilling and 
A. R. Marsh. Greek mythology was covered by Edward K. Rand, H. Weir 
Smythe, Arthur Fairbanks, George H. Chase, and M. Fennollsa; Babylonian 
tales by George Foote Moore; Egyptian by George A. Raisner and A. M. 
Lythgoe. Buddhist religion was the subject of talks by Charles R. Lanman 
and Arthur W. Ryder. David Lyon and Leo Wiener spoke on Semitic sub- 
jects and C. H. Toy on Arab tales. Japanese subjects were offered by Ed- 
ward S. Morse and Stewart Culin. The Gypsies were described by F. S. 
Arnold; French Canada was treated by J. B. Greenough, and southern 
folklore by T. W. Higginson and W. C. Bates. Music, in its primitive aspects, 
was described by Arthur Foote and H. E. Krehbiel. B. L. Robinson and 
Merrett Fernald spoke on botanical folklore. Finally, the American Indian, 
in various aspects, was the subject of papers by F. W. Putnam, J. Walter 
Fewkes, Daniel G. Brinton, Alice C. Fletcher, Franz Boas, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, A. F. Chamberlain, Montague Chamberlain, George A. Dorsey, 
Roland B. Dixon, George Bird Grinnell, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and A. M. 
Tozzer. 

After the first few years, neither the Boston nor the Cambridge Branches 
were, I regret to say, centers of research or collecting agencies of folklore. 
Apart from the role of social clubs, their principal usefulness was the support 
of the parent Society and, more especially, the publication of the latter’s 
JOURNAL and Memoirs. Many of the talks given before the two organizations 
found publication in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE and several of 
the American Folklore Society’s Memoirs were written by members of the 
Boston Branch. 

In 1930, the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast was founded, mainly 
through the efforts of Phillips Barry. This lasted for several years, ending 
with his death. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, one of the organizers, has already 
described this Society (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 56: 170-1, 1943). 

Finally, to complete the record, mention should be made of the Harvard 
Folk-Lore Club, which ran from 1894 to 1900. This was never affiliated with 
the American Folklore Society, but its members, after a few years, found a 
congenial home within the framework of the latter organization. 


CINCINNATI BRANCH, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By GorRDON W. THAYER 


The Cincinnati Branch of the American Folklore Society was organized on 
March 17, 1896, after some preliminary meetings devoted to discussion of the 
possibilities of organization. The moving spirit seems to have been Charles L. 
Edwards of the University of Cincinnati, whose Bahama Songs and Stories 
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had been published the year before as the third volume in the Memoirs of 
the American Folklore Society. He was elected president, with Rabbi David 
Philipson as vice-president. Of the founders, Rabbi Philipson is perhaps the 
only survivor; his recollections, and the reports sent to the JOURNAL of 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE have been drawn upon in the compilation of this ac- 
count. While the number of charter members is not stated, the list of mem- 
bers of the American Folklore Society, as given in the JOURNAL for 1896, 
included one life member from Cincinnati (Eugene F. Bliss) and twenty- 
eight annual members. Among the members those of more than local reputa- 
tion included Robert Clarke, the publisher of important Americana, and 
P. V. N. Myers, the historian. 

The first three papers were given by Professor Edwards on Folk-Lore, 
Bahama Negro Songs, and Negro Music. Dr. Philipson had several papers, 
among them The Diffusion of Folk-Lore, The Role of the Jews as Distribu- 
tors of Foreign Folk-Lore, Especially of India, The Prophet Elijah in Folk- 
Lore, and Legendary Tales of the Patriarch Abraham. Other talks given were 
by Alice C. Fletcher on The Relation between Indian Story and Song; by 
John S. Van Cleve on Folk Music; by J. D. Buck on The Supernatural in 
Folk-Lore. 

Dr. Buck, Rabbi Philipson and Professor F. M. Youmans were among 
later presidents of the group. After 1906 the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE ceased to print notes of the local chapters, so that the later history of 
the branch in Cincinnati is not recorded. For two or three years before 
1906, however, a new set of names appears in the reports, and the personnel 
of the organization must have undergone a decided change. As with so many 
other bodies, its life must have depended on the activity of a few; when 
these moved away, dropped out or died, the group soon died also. Its semi- 
centenary, coming this year, would be an appropriate occasion to revive it. 


THE FRENCH FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By JEAN-PAUL FREyss and JEANNINE DAWSON 


The French Folklore Society was organized in the fall of 1936 to promote, 
in North America, the knowledge of French folklore and to serve as a center 
of information on French folk dances, folksongs, folk costumes, and legends. 
Its existence grew out of the activities of two groups of young folklorists— 
one devoted to the study of French folksongs, the other to the study of folk 
dances—led by Louise Arnoux for folksongs and by Jeannine Dawson for 
folk dances. The Society has been most fortunate in retaining Mme. Arnoux 
and Mme. Dawson as its art directors for the last ten years. 

The Society is organized as a link between all persons—French, American, 
Canadian—who, through special study or simple curiosity, are interested in 
French folklore. Therefore, it is not primarily a “société savante,’’ nor a 
group of technicians; nominal yearly dues are kept sufficiently low to permit 
any student to join. Indeed, it now counts among its members educators, 
teachers (of French, singing, dancing and physical education), librarians, 
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historians, students, as well as a number of persons glad to contribute to 
an undertaking which they feel helps promote better international relations, 
Its membership extends from coast to coast as well as abroad. 

All publications of the Society are in English. To meet the increasing de- 
mand for information on French folksongs and dances, the French Folklore 
Society has sponsored the publication, in pamphlet form, of a collection of 
folksongs and a collection of folk dances which are available individually or 
in sets. Each pamphlet gives music with arrangement for piano, detailed 
directions illustrated with sketches and diagrams. 

A bibliography of French folklore is being compiled by the Society; part 
of it is already available for a nominal sum. 

In 1942 the Society began the publication of a bulletin, The French Folk- 
lore Bulletin, first published in photo-offset, now printed and illustrated. 
In its eight yearly issues the Bulletin offers general information as well as 
as specialized articles on folklore, traditions, and regionalism; it also includes 
unusual folksongs, dances, costumes, games and many other items particu- 
larly suitable for the use of universities, schools and recreational centers. 

An annual concert is given by the French Folklore Society with the assist- 
ance of the folksong and folk dance groups and artists well known in activi- 
ties related to folklore. Both Mme. Arnoux and Mme. Dawson lecture on 
French Folklore to university groups, Alliances Frangaises, and other cul- 
tural organizations; with their groups they also give programs in schools, 
universities, and folklore festivals in the vicinity of New York, training in 
this way study groups composed of teachers and students. 

Active membership is $1.50 a year; subscription to the Bulletin is included 
in the membership fee. Sustaining membership is $5.00 a year. The subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin alone is $1.00. 

Officers of the Society are: honorary president: Pierre C. Cartier; president: 
S. M. Delson; vice-presidents: Louis-J. Feldstein and Jean-Paul Freyss; 
recording secretary: Charlotte Escande; corresponding secretary: Priscilla 
Etcheverry; treasurer: Philippe Montégut; art directors: Louise Arnoux for 
folksongs and Jeannine Dawson for folk dances. 

The address of the Society is 320 West 86th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By Henry C. BEcK 


The New Jersey Folklore Society came into being as a result of many 
influences. There had been discussions of a New Jersey State magazine, and 
a growing feeling that the work of various historical societies was not cor- 
related. Through the sponsorship of the New Jersey Council, a group or- 
ganized to promote New Jersey, the first beginnings were made. Now the 
New Jersey Folklore Society is a little more than a year old and has made a 
definite decision to remain as a part of the campus life of Rutgers University 
as long as it can. 

There was a feeling at the beginning that the Society should move from 
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place to place throughout the state in order to make the most of a member- 
ship which cannot attend many meetings because of the size of New Jersey. 
However, each time the Society met a new audience would attend. There- 
fore, beginning with the fall of 1946, all meetings which are not pilgrimages 
will be held on the campus of Rutgers University and the field trips them- 
selves will be arranged to take the place of meetings in various parts of the 
State. Although Henry C. Beck, first president of the organization and one 
of its founders, made efforts to relieve himself of the burden of the office 
because of his duties as editor of the Rutgers University Press, no successor 
was found by the nominating committee, and Mr. Beck agreed to stand as 
president for another year. The Society concluded its season with a field 
trip to Ringwood Manor, one of the early iron centers of the Revolution, on 
June 22. 

It is the ambition of the Society to correlate the work of various historians 
and historical societies and to focus attention on regional literature for which 
the Rutgers University Press hopes to be the state center. 

Besides the president, the other officers nominated are as follows: vice- 
president, D. Stanton Hammond, Paterson; treasurer, Virginia S. Burnett, 
New Brunswick; recording secretary, Miriam V. Studley, Newark; cor- 
responding secretary, Hazel C. Clark, Mount Holly; executive council, 
Alden T. Cottrell, Lawrenceville; Mrs. Howard C. Hancock, Greenwich; 
Anne Lutz, Ramsey; Dr. S. D. Stephens, Newark; Sidney Goldmann, 
Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By E. W. TEDLOCK, JR. 


The New Mexico Folklore Society was first organized in 1931. It became 
inactive in 1935. The meeting to reorganize the Society was held May 18, 
1946, in Albuquerque, with forty people attending. The program was as 
follows: After luncheon T. M. Pearce of the University of New Mexico led 
a discussion on the collection of English Proverbial Sayings in New Mexico, 
a mimeographed copy of the collection having been furnished all of those 
attending the meeting. Other sayings, and variations of those in the list, 
were contributed by those present. The group then heard Edmundo Miera 
and George Hernandez, assisted by A. L. Campa and Ruben Cobos, in a 
group of Spanish songs. Dr. Pearce then reviewed the history of the New 
Mexico Folklore Society. Robert E. Barton Allen of the University of New 
Mexico spoke of his experience with folklore societies in North Carolina, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. Vicente T. Mendoza, visiting professor at the 
University, followed with an account of the activities of La Sociedad Folk- 
lorica de Mexico, a running translation of which was given by Professor 
Campa. Professor Campa then spoke on plans for reorganization of the New 
Mexico Folklore Society, and for publication of a yearbook. Election of 


6 See Arthur L. Campa’s sketch of the New Mexico Folklore Society in this JoURNAL (56: 
178, 1943). 
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officers followed. The new officers are: president, Dr. Pearce; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Ina S. Cassidy; second vice-president, Mrs. Frank Pooler; 
secretary-treasurer, E. W. Tedlock, Jr. The group then passed a motion to 
empower the president to appoint five additional vice-presidents to represent 
five various sections of the state. After a program of Mexican folksongs by 
Professor Mendoza and Senora Mendoza, the meeting adjourned. 


NEW ORLEANS BRANCH, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
(THE LOUISIANA FOLKLORE ASSOCIATION) 


By CALVIN CLAUDEL 


Alcée Fortier is well known as a collector of Louisiana folktales, but little 
has been written about his work as a pioneer of the folklore movement in 
America. Because of his deep enthusiasm in this field, Louisiana was one of 
the first places in America where there was an awakening of interest in folk- 
lore. He was one of the most vigorous and outstanding leaders in the establish- 
ment of the American Folklore Society in 1888. Before this period he had 
been busy collecting and publishing bits of Louisiana folklore. 

Then professor of Romance Languages at Tulane University in New Or- 
leans, Fortier was instrumental in founding there the Louisiana Association 
of the American Folklore Society on Monday, February 8, 1892. To under- 
stand the great enthusiasm of this group under the dynamic and indefatig- 
able leadership of Fortier, one has but to peruse its Book of Minutes found 
at the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane University.” 

The Louisiana Association drew up a charter after the pattern of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society and met every second week when lectures and papers on 
folklore were delivered. It was at first called the New Orleans Association of 
the American Folklore Society, the name presumably being changed later 
to include state members. 

The names listed as members of the group represent persons who were to 
become outstanding in the educational and literary world. The officers were: 
president, Alcée Fortier; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend; 
secretary and treasurer, William Beer; directors, William Preston Johnston, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Mrs. Francis Blake and Mrs. George Howe. 

Great interest was shown in the organization through its large membership. 
On one occasion “Professor Fortier thanked the Association for the interest 
it was taking in the subject, and expressed the belief that the Louisiana As- 
sociation of the American Folk-Lore Society would make its mark in the 
world.’’® 

It was through the efforts of Fortier and the Louisiana Association that 
Canada decided to follow suit in the collection of its rich folk culture. Fortier 
gave lectures all over the country and invited outstanding anthropologists 
and folklorists to lecture before the Louisiana Association. 


7 Louisiana Folklore Society. The original book of minutes of the Louisiana Association 
of the American Folklore Society, New Orleans, La., Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane 
University of Louisiana. 

8 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 5: 161, 1892. 
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In 1893 there were thirty Louisiana members in the American Folklore 
Society, Fortier being chosen in this year as first vice-president of the national 
Society. In 1894 he was elected president of the American Folklore Society. 

As its second Memoir the American Folklore Society published Fortier’s 
Louisiana Folk-tales. Fortier also published his Louisiana Studies, which is 
a brief study of Louisiana folk groups and their languages. He made steady 
contributions of articles and stories to the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 

Because of his many undertakings Fortier’s health unfortunately failed 
him some years before his death in 1914. The Louisiana Association gradually 
lost its membership. It was revived on several occasions but without much 
success, since it lacked the far-sighted and energetic leadership of its first 
founder. Under the presidency of James Routh, then Professor of English at 
Tulane, the group contributed to Dialect Notes, which evinced an interest 
in the philological aspects of folk language. 

A more detailed account of the Louisiana Association has been published 
by the writer under the title, History of the.Louisiana Folklore Association 
(Southern Folklore Quarterly 8: 11-21, 1944). 


NEW YORK BRANCH, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By Louis C. JoNEs and RoBert H. Lowie 


[To supplement Robert H. Lowie’s sketch of the New York Branch, which 
is written largely from firsthand acquaintance with the group after 1909, 
Louis C. Jones has compiled, wholly from documentary sources, data on 
the organization between 1893 and 1896.—W.D.H.] 


The New York Branch of the American Folklore Society was founded, ac- 
cording to an entry in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE (6: 72), in Febru- 
ary 1893. About forty persons were present at the first meeting when H. 
Carrington Bolton was elected president. Along with the customary officers, 
a ladies committee was chosen, for ladies appear to have constituted an im- 
portant part of the membership, although none of them served as officers. 
At that first meeting W. W. Newell, permanent secretary of the American 
Folklore Society, explained ‘‘the possible usefulness of local branches, the 
opportunity for collection, and the field for a folklore society in a city pre- 
senting so many types of nationality as New York.” 

The sage advice of Secretary Newell was seldom followed. The interests 
of the group never seemed to have turned to the teeming millions who were 
pouring into New York City at that time. Rather it was far away places 
and “‘exotic’’ peoples that aroused the curiosity of the group, the first paper 
read at the first meeting being the exception to this tendency. On that initial 
gathering H. Carrington Bolton read a paper, published in this JoURNAL 
(6: 25; 1893) concerning a dark glass oracle he had found in use in New 
York City. But thereafter the group heard about Hawaiian folklore (Titus 
McCoan), Sioux stories (DeCost Smith), Vampires (Lee J. Vance), mineral 
charms from many races (to be exhibited at the World’s Fair by the New 
York Branch), African folktales (Heli Chatelain), Russian folksongs (Isa- 
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bel F. Hapgood), a Jewish tale from the Talmud (A. S. Isaacs), South Sea 
customs (John La Farge), Indian prayer sticks (J. B. Dunbar), Navajo 
songs, which they listened to from phonograph discs (Washington Matthews), 
Negro lore from Washington, D. C. (J. H. McCormack). In the July-Sep- 
tember, 1896 number of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE (9: 231) it 
was reported, ‘“The meetings of this Society [New York Branch] have been 
discontinued.”’ 

The sudden demise of the Branch is puzzling, for plans had been made for 
four meetings during 1895, three at the Waldorf Hotel. and one at the 
American Museum of Natural History, and attendance was noted as ‘‘around 
100” or “largely attended.”” Two years was its span and there is no evidence 
in the records printed in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE that the New 
York Branch founded in 1909 was a revival of the same group. There is only 
one possible clue to the contrary: their decision in 1894 to meet once a year 
at the American Museum of Natural History may possibly have been at the 
suggestion of Franz Boas, who was then at the Museum. In 1909 Franz Boas 
was very active in starting the new branch. 


L.C.J. 


It was at Paul Radin’s suggestion that Professor Boas took up the idea of 
organizing a New York Branch of the American Folklore Society. He invited 
a group to meet in January, 1909 in order to discuss the advisability of es- 
tablishing a local society. The meeting resulted in the appointment of a 
committee of four: Robert H. Lowie, chairman; Ernst Riess (a one-time 
student of Usener’s); Stansbury Hagar; and Leo J. Frachtenberg. A provi- 
sional constitution was drawn up, and on February 16, 1909 an organization 
meeting was held, the new branch starting with thirty members, partly 
recruited from members of the national Society. After discussion and amend- 
ment the proposed constitution was adopted and the following officers were 
elected: president, Robert H. Lowie; vice-president, Joseph Jacobs; secretary, 
Leo J. Frachtenberg; treasurer, Stansbury Hagar; executive committee, 
Franz Boas, Marshall H. Saville, E. W. Deming. 

In the nascent period strenuous efforts were made to enlarge the member- 
ship. Thus on a tip the president approached William Dean Howells, eliciting 
the following courteous, though negative, reply: 

138 W. 57th St. 
Feb’y 8, 1909 
Dear Sir: 

I thank you for your kind inquiry, and I regret to say that I do not feel 
myself qualified to become a member of the American Folk Lore Society. All 
my pursuits have been in other directions. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. HowELts 


Mr. Lowie 


Meetings were held at Columbia University. By the close of 1909 the 
Branch had over seventy members. The officers were re-elected. In 1911 
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Joseph Jacobs was chosen president; Dr. Lowie, vice-president; A. A. Golden- 
weiser, secretary; and Mr. Hagar, treasurer. 

The membership represented a considerable variety of interests, which is 
reflected in the papers presented, some of which were later published in the 
JouRNAL of the American Folk Lore Society and other learned periodicals. 
They included Franklin H. Gidding’s lecture on The Individual and the 
Group; Louise Haessler’s (Hunter College) Two Sources of the Beast Epic; 
Dr. Goldenweiser’s critique of Lévy-Bruhl’s Les fonctions mentales des so- 
ciétés inférieures; Dr. Frachtenberg’s Some Persian Superstitions; Dr. 
Radin’s Winnebago Folk-Lore and The Two Brothers Myth of the Win- 
nebago. It is of some historical importance to note that on April 13, 1911 
Professor Boas paid his respects to Sigmund Freud’s theories in a paper on 
The Significance of Childhood Associations. 

Among members and participants in the meetings may be mentioned the 
painter E. W. Deming, well-known also for his popular books about American 
Indians; Natalie Curtis, student of American Indian music; Alanson B. 
Skinner of the American Museum of Natural History, who had investigated 
various Algonkian tribes and reported on Some Cree Myths; William F. 
Ogburn, now professor of sociology of Chicago; Dr. M. Fishberg, the physi- 
cian and author of a work in Jewish anthropometry; George Bird Grinnell, 
one of the authorities on the Cheyenne and Blackfoot Indians. Discussions 
were at times very animated, and the Branch seemed to prosper, so that it 
is not at all clear in retrospect why it ceased to function. After 1911 there is 
no record of any meetings. 


R.H.L. 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By Louts C. JONEs 


We like to say in New York that folklore collecting began with Washing- 
ton Irving and James Fenimore Cooper, and the literary historians have suf- . 
ficient evidence to back our contention. Our only regret is that there was not 
a continuous succession of collectors from the time of those pioneers down 
to Charles M. Skinner in the ’nineties, whose Myths and Legends of Our 
Own Land contains abundant evidence of the continued growth and de- 
velopment of the folklore of eastern New York. Our local historians writing 
histories of their counties in the last three decades of the century often 
included items of folklore; and there were some isolated publications, such 
as James Fenimore Cooper's (the younger) The Legends and Traditions of a 
Northern Country. Miss Emelyn E. Gardner made a remarkably fine area 
study about rors in the rich Schoharie country, an area due west of the 
upper Hudson valley, which she did not publish until twenty years later 
when the Michigan University Press brought out her Folklore of the Scho- 
harie Hills (New York, 1937). Carl Carmer had already brought out, the 
year before, his Listen for a Lonesome Drum, which, while not exclusively 
folklore, covered our upstate New York folk ways and folk history. 
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Professor Harold W. Thompson, beginning about 1934, had started the 
teaching of a course in American folk literature in the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, for a part of which each student went into his 
home community and his own family to collect folk materials of all sorts, 
The product of their research and his very successful radio talks and lectures 
led to what we in our state consider the best state survey that has been pro- 
duced in the country in any single volume: namely, Body, Boots & Britches 
(1940). When Professor Thompson went to Cornell to continue his teaching 
of folklore, it was my pleasure to take over the course he had been teaching 
at Albany and the materials which the one thousand or more teachers and 
future teachers collected as part of their work for the courses here at State 
College have been organized into a capital folklore archive which is available 
to qualified scholars and creative writers. This collection, with Professor 
Thompson’s even larger collection at Cornell, gives New York State two 
important sources of material for the future. The New York Historical As- 
sociation had always been, from the mid-’thirties forward, friendly and 
appreciative of the work those of us interested in folklore were doing; almost 
every annual meeting featured some papers on New York folklore. 

In the spring of 1938, I recall a breakfast in New York at which Professor 
Harold Thompson, Professor Gerge Herzog of Columbia, and the present 
writer discussed the possibility of organizing a society which would succeed 
the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, which had closed its books upon the 
lamented death of Phillips Barry. We envisioned then a society which 
would be regional rather than statewide and which would be interested, not 
only in folksong, but in all types of folklore. The ideas of this meeting lay 
dormant for some time, and it wasn’t until Wayland Hand published his 
survey of the North American folklore societies in the JOURNAL that we were 
irritated into action. It forced us to be aware that, while we were in one of 
the richest folklore areas in the country, in an organized way, we weren't 
doing anything about it. So during the-summer of 1944 the late Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College and the president of the large, active, and 
vigorous New York State Historical Association, was approached with the 
suggestion that a folklore society should be organized at the annual meeting 
of the Historical Association to be held in Albany in the October of 1944, 
and that there would be one session of the state association devoted entirely 
to papers on folklore. President Fox, with his usual energy and enthusiasm 
and administrative drive, not only approved the suggestion, but supple- 
mented it and made our way easy for bringing about the fulfillment of that 
plan. In the meantime, Professor Thompson discussed the problem of publi- 
cations with President Edmund Ezra Day of Cornell University, who agreed 
that for a five-year period Cornell would give financial assistance to the pub- 
lication of a quarterly with the understanding that it be published by the 
Cornell University Press. During the summer of 1942 we sent out scores of 
letters to people who had been folklore students of Professor Thompson and 
me; and we had a little over one hundred members by the time of the organi- 
zation meeting in October, 1944. At that meeting, Harold W. Thompson 
was elected president of the newly organized society; Elaine Lambert Lewis, 
who had been making a reputation with her radio broadcasts over WNYC 
for the Brooklyn Public Library, was elected vice-president; Victor Reynolds, 
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director of the Cornell University Press, was elected secretary and treasurer 
and I was elected editor of a quarterly publication to appear not later than 
February, 1945. A Board of Directors comprising the officers, the editor, and 
either the director of the New York Historical Association or his designate 
was also agreed upon. We had a membership of about 200 people at the end 
of the day’s organization. By December, 1945, after four issues of the New 
York Folklore Quarterly had appeared, we had increased that membership 
to just under fourteen hundred. We had deliberately kept the membership 
price down to $1.50, hoping thereby to encourage students and school 
teachers and small town libraries to subscribe. 

The Quarterly itself, which is the principal bond of the Society, keeps cer- 
tain aims in mind. First of all, its editor tries to remember that the folklore 
of New York State is the folklore of many peoples, not only the old stock, 
but of many who have come to us from middle Europe in the later decades; 
and so every issue has carried some material reflecting that heritage. Then, 
too, he remembers that New York is a state with regional loyalties; and we 
have tried to distribute our material. The Niagara frontier, the North Coun- 
try, the Adirondacks, the Mohawk Valley, the Hudson Valley, the Catskills, 
the Metropolis, and Long Island are all represented over a year’s time. 

Professor Thompson and I had trained a good many high school teachers 
in our time in our courses in folklore, and we were keenly aware that there 
was no follow-up for those who were endeavoring to bring the folk heritage 
to young people; and so we instituted a section of the Quarterly called Folk- 
lore in the Classroom especially for the classroom teacher to show her how 
other teachers had succeeded in using this material; and this has proved a 
very popular section of the magazine. The Folklore Society sponsored this 
last year a folklore contest in the high schools and junior high schools of 
New York jointly with the New York Historical Association. As this is 
written, that contest is still going on, but the editor will be glad to make 
available to any who are interested in its terms and materials. As near as 
we can see at this time, the results have been very encouraging. 

The Quarterly does not pretend to bea ‘‘scholarly”’ journal. It is not edited 
primarily with scholars in mind. It is directed toward the amateur collector 
and the amateur enthusiast. It tries to suggest always the richness of New 
York State’s folk heritage and the variety of it, to encourage people to go 
out and collect more in their own towns. 

In October of 1946 the Folklore Society will have its second meeting, for 
during the war that was impossible. There is abundant evidence that with 
that gathering the Society will move on to an even more exciting future. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEGRO FOLKLORE GUILD 


By J. MASON BREWER 


The South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild was organized on September 16, 
1944, at Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina. The occasion was the 
annual meeting of the Negro Jeanes Teachers of the state, who supervise 
the Negro rural schools in thirty-six of the forty-six counties in the state of 
South Carolina. 

The Guild was founded at the suggestion of J. Mason Brewer of Claflin 
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College, who became the first Director-Secretary of the Guild. Others who 
were instrumental in the establishment of the Guild were J. B. Randolph, 
president of Claflin College, W. A. Schiffley, Supervisor of Negro education 
in the state of South Carolina, J. P. Burgess, prominent educational and 
civic leader and Mrs. Cora V. Green, an influential and accomplished Jeanes 
Teacher. 

The first officers of the organization were: president, Mrs. Cora V. Green, 
Jeanes Teacher of Orangeburg County; vice-president-treasurer, J. P. 
Burgess, South Carolina State College, Orangeburg; assistant secretary, 
Mrs. Catherine B. Johnson, Jeanes Teacher of Oconee County; and director- 
secretary-editor, J. Mason Brewer of Claflin College, Orangeburg. 

While the Guild lists as its aims the general collection of Negro folk ma- 
terials, its chief objective is the assembling of folk items that will be suitable 
for use in the projection of a statewide movement in intercultural education. 
The publications of the Guild are to be dedicated, as far as possible, to this 
purpose. Each Jeanes Teacher is appointed as a deputy collector and is com- 
missioned to direct the collecting activities in the schools coming under his 
jurisdiction. 

There are three types of memberships available to those actively affiliating 
with the Guild: senior guilds, composed of the teachers and parents of local 
communities; junior guilds, comprising the total student enrollment in in- 
dividual schools, and personal memberships open to anyone paying the an- 
nual fee of $1.00. A personal membership entitles the member to receive a 
copy of the annual publication without additional cost. 

The first number of the monograph series of the Guild, edited by J. Mason 
Brewer, and titled Humorous Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro, was 
published in July, 1945. Volume number II of the series is scheduled to ap- 
pear in the summer of 1947 under the title, Folk Rhymes of the South Caro- 
lina Negro Child. This treatise will be patterned thematically after the initial 
publication. 

During the first year of the Society’s existence five senior guilds and eighty- 
three junior guilds were organized and one hundred thirty-seven individual 
memberships were obtained. 

In view of the fact that the South Carolina Folklore Society (White) 
ceased to function as a separate and distinct unit in 1934, when it merged 
with the Southeastern Folklore Society, the work of the South Carolina Negro 
Folklore Guild becomes increasingly important as a collecting and conserving 
agency in South Carolina Negro folklore. 


TEXAS FOLK-LORE SOCIETY® 


University of California at Los Angeles, California 


* New light has been thrown on the beginnings of the Texas Folk-Lore Society through the 
publication of a memorial booklet by the Society (1946) in honor of the late Leonidas Warren 
Payne, Jr., first president of the Society. Entitled When the Woods Were Burnt, the pamphlet 
contains Professor Payne’s essay, I Was Here When the Woods Were Burnt, and a companion 
piece by John A. Lomax, Beginnings of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. Cf. J. Frank Dobie’s 
account in this JOURNAL (56: 186-7, 1943). 
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CONFERENCE ON THE CHARACTER AND STATE OF 
STUDIES IN FOLKLORE* 


FOREWORD 


As a result of requests from folklorists the Committee on Studies in Ameri- 
can Culture of the American Council of Learned Societies sponsored a Con- 
ference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 11-12, 1942. Membership in the conference, numbering ap- 
proximately thirty, was drawn largely from the Washington area, although 
several persons from more distant points were able to attend. 

Papers and discussions at the conference dealt with the historical develop- 
ment of collecting, research, and writing in the field of folklore; methods and 
problems in research; publication; the social significance of folklore; the rela- 
tion of folklore to established academic disciplines in the humanities and 
social sciences, such as literature, music and the arts, history, anthropology, 
sociology; activities of agencies and organizations; and general trends. 

In a sense the conference was a casualty to the war in that members of the 
several committees appointed to carry out recommendations and to plan fu- 
ture discussions were, after a few preliminary meetings, dispersed in military 
or other war-time occupations or fully occupied by duties added by the 
emergency. And for the same and related reasons the proceedings, until the 
present, remained in typescript. That record, however, was recently reviewed 
by representatives of the American Folklore Society and upon their recom- 
mendation it was determined to publish those portions which appeared still 
to be useful. 

In the condensed proceedings which follow no account is given of the con- 
cluding two sessions of the conference, which were devoted, respectively, to 
“Work in Progress” and “Directions in the Study and Utilization of Folklore 
in the United States.’’ The former consisted of a series of informal reports, 
now out of date; the latter, likewise given over to informal discussion, was too 
diversified to be of current general interest. 

The reports on the two other sessions, originally prepared by a steno- 
typist, have been reduced and edited by Dr. A. H. Gayton, Chairman of the 
Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society. In the 
interests of unity and economy Dr. Gayton has abbreviated the general dis- 
cussions by paraphrase, although retaining without alteration the sense of 
the comments; but the papers and prepared speeches were modified only oc- 
casionally. Because of the condensation of the discussions the names of a 
number of participants do not appear, and several topics of discussion intro- 
duced from the floor are absent because their treatment was brief. 

The following persons attended all or part of the conference meetings (pro- 
fessional affiliations or addresses given as of the date of the conference): 
Ralph S. Boggs, University of North Carolina; B. A. Botkin, Library of 
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Congress; John G. Bradley, the National Archives; Sterling Brown, Howard 
University; Holger Cahill, Work Projects Administration; Fletcher Collins, 
Elon College; D. H. Daugherty, American Council of Learned Societies; 
Gustavo Duran, Pan-American Union; William Fenton, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; Herbert Halpert, Indiana University; 
Louis Hunter, American University; Hans Huth, National Park Service; 
R. D. Jameson, Library of Congress; Sarah Gertrude Knott, National Folk 
Festival; George Korson, Pennsylvania Folklore Society; Alexander H. 
Krappe, Federal Communications Commission; Mary LaFollette, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned 
Societies; Roscoe Lewis, Howard University; Alain Locke, Howard Univer- 
sity; Alan Lomax, Library of Congress; Alfred Métraux, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; Durant Robertson, University of Mary- 
land; Charles Seeger, Pan-American Union; Frank Setzler, U. S. National 
Museum; Felix Sper, New York City; Harold Spivacke, Library of Congress; 
Stith Thompson, Indiana University; Jerome D. Wiesner, Library of Con- 
gress; M. L. Wilson, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


* + * 
AGENDA 
(First and second sessions only) 
First Session, beginning 10:00 A.M., 11 April 1942 
Session chairman—R. D. Jameson 


Introductory remarks Waldo G. Leland 
I. Points of view in research in folklore and their influence on methods and 
interpretations of materials 


1. Stages and schools of research R. D. Jameson 
2. The comparative approach (in Europe) A. H. Krappe 
3. The comparative approach (in the Americas) R. S. Boggs 
4. The ethnological approach Alfred Métraux 
5. The approach of the creative artist Sterling Brown 
6. The functional approach Alan Lomax and 
Herbert Halpert 
7. Folklore and the study of group relations Charles Seeger 


General discussion 
Second Session, beginning 2:30 P.M., 11 April 1942 
Session chairman—Stith Thompson 


II. Technical considerations and problems 
1. Archives and classification (European and 


American) Stith Thompson 
2. Bibliography R. S. Boggs 
3. Publication B. A. Botkin 
4. Copyright Harold Spivacke 


General discussion 
- * + 
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PROCEEDINGS zs 
I 


A Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore, sponsored 
by the Committee on Studies in American Culture of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, held at the Science Service Building, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., convened at 10:00 A.M., April 11, 1942, Mr. R.D. 
Jameson, Administrator of Consultant Service, Library of Congress, presid- 
ing. 

The Chairman expressed the indebtedness of the meeting to the American 
Council of Learned Societies and to Science Service, and announced the sub- 
ject of the morning’s panel: ‘‘Points of view in research in folklore and their 
influence on methods and interpretation of materials.” 

Mr. Waldo G. Leland (Director, American Council of Learned Societies) 
then opened the meeting with an official expression of gratitude to Dr. Watson 
Davis and Science Service for the use of their quarters. He touched briefly 
upon the organization of the Council and the great interest which it has had 
in all studies that relate to American culture. Particularly, the Council was 
interested in developing studies in the humanities in those departments which 
had been neglected by American scholars, and he cited the instrumentation 
of that interest in its various committees, e.g., the Committee on Chinese 
Studies, on Japanese Studies, on Indic and Iraniac Studies, on Arabic Studies, 
on Musicology, and the Committee on Studies in American culture. While 
there was no want of interest in American culture among scholars, there yet 
might be a need to bring together those interested in the scientific study of 
various aspects of American culture for consultation and comparison of 
methods of work and approaches and for the development of areas or fields 
that were susceptible to special exploitation, special cultivation, in the 
United States. He pointed to the present meeting as one such developmental 
activity under the direct auspices of the Committee on Studies in American 
Culture. This committee felt that the field of folklore offered a special oppor- 
tunity, because scholars who were interested in studying folklore from a sci- 
entific point of view had not been able to get together for diseussion as often 
as seemed desirable. 

Mr. Leland continued with a reference to the Council’s initial concern with 
folklore as manifested by a grant to Dr. Thompson in 1928 and later, its con- 
cern with the problems of folk music which confronted the Committee on 
Musicology. Now it seemed desirable to approach the problem of folklore from 
a variety of viewpoints by bringing together anthropologists, ethnologists, 
literary historians, and “‘straight out-and-out” folklorists to discuss their 
problems. He approved an interest also in the study of folklore of other coun- 
tries, referring to the coordinated endeavors of the German folklorists as ex- 
hibited in connection with the Congress of Historical Sciences and adding 
that in our own country we still had far to go in putting folklore on a scientific 
basis. 

Attention was called to the related activity of the Council in the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States, of which two volumes, in four parts, for New Eng- 
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land had already been published and which served to show the geographical 
distribution of linguistic phenomena. Consequently, Mr. Leland said in con- 
clusion, the Council would put folklore very high in its list of interests. 


Chairman Jameson, after thanking Mr. Leland, opened the discussion 
with a topical address: Stages and Schools of Research in Folklore. 


Our first session will be devoted to expressions of several different points 
of view, each of which has had a legitimate place in scholarly studies of folk- 
lore. I have been asked to present, in brief outline, some of the earlier stages 
in folklore and in studying folklore. 

It is an interesting fact that the word ‘‘folklore’’ is not yet one hundred 
years old in its present usage. It was first used, I am told, in 1846 by Thoms, 
writing under the pseudonym of “Ambrose Merton”’ in the Athenaeum of the 
22nd of August of that year. And the word ‘‘ethnography”’ is just one hun- 
dred years old this year. Folklore, however, is not a new interest of mankind. 
We know that we may go back to the editors of the A and B versions of Gene- 
sis and to Hesiod who even then were going over folk materials—the tradi- 
tions of their time—and selecting what they considered to be sound material 
and discarding the false. Folklorists of modern times discard the sound and 
preserve the false, which is perhaps just another reason why we are a little 
bit confused. 

In Greece, early attempts were made at rationalization of myths, fables, 
folktales and the like. In Aristotle’s Metaphysics he urged an ethical inter- 
pretation and suggested that the myths were but moral dodges of the wise 
men to make good more attractive and evil more hateful. 

In the Hellenistic period, the attempt to sort, reclassify, and interpret re- 
vived in a movement attached to the name of Euhemerus, though Euhemerus 
was merely following Hecataeus in the view that the exploits of once living 
heroes had been enlarged into the myths of the present. In looking over the 
classical folklorists, we find that traces of their views creep into even the 
most recent interpretations of the subject. 

The folkloristic activities of the scholars of the Middle Ages is a difficult 
subject. Geoffrey of Monmouth used folk material as well as his imagination, 
and Chrétien de Troyes probably would not have been studied as much of 
late had we been certain just how much tradition and how much folk material 
he used. 

While I pass over the material of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance— 
since the uses which the writers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries made of folklore are well known—there is one little chapter in folk- 
loristic activity that deserves attention. That is the Order of the Terrace 
which was instituted for little Louis XV in the late seventeenth century, 
where the Comtesse d’Aulnoy and her friends amused themselves by telling 
fairy tales. Her first edition in 1698 gave us the story of Bluebeard and others 
that have become famous. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century there erupted the quarrel 
between the ancients and the moderns—a terrific fight which Jones has stud- 
ied, but, it seems to me, not fully enough from the point of view of its influence 
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on later interest in popular materials. Perrault was the author of the stories of 
Mother Goose and he had certain ‘“‘modern” views about folklore. He said 
that the folklore of northern peoples was more moral than that of the classics 
and pointed out that the story of the Matron of Ephesus was not conducive 
to good public spirit whereas the story of Bluebeard was. This was brought 
into England in 1694 by Temple. 

From very early times the Scandinavian peoples were using folkloristic 
materials consciously as materials from the folk source. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Saxo Grammaticus did his Historia Danica; the Prose Edda was first 
printed in 1665; and Haggstrom set up his printing press at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Vedel, in the end of the sixteenth century, made a col- 
lection of Danish ballads. In 1630 Gustavus II ordered a collection of all sorts 
of folkloristic materials in order to assist him in the government of his coun- 
try and required that the music as well as the words of folksongs be preserved. 

All of these people were aware that folktales and folksongs contain bits of 
history which may be useful in reconstructing the life of our ancestors—a 
view still very frequent among folklorists, and one which may be substan- 
tiated or reconsidered in the course of this conference. 

In May 1711 Joseph Addison wrote his famous essay on Chevy-Chase in 
which he said, ‘‘The old song of Chevy-Chase is the favorite ballad of the com- 
mon people of England, and Ben Jonson used to say, he had rather have been 
the author of it than of all his works.’’ (I have never been able to verify that 
Jonson passage.) Then Addison proceeded to examine the ballad in terms of 
heroic poetry, a venture which stirred up a storm of protest, and in June 1711 
he drew in his horns somewhat. The significance of the whole Addison squab- 
ble is the fact that the peoples of England, France, and, within a very few 
years, Germany, were breaking away from the worship of Homer and were 
attempting to discover in their own countries a vital poetry closely attuned to 
nature. 

In the controversy one finds a common error of language, namely, the con- 
fusion between the word “‘primitive,”” meaning first in time, and ‘‘primitive,”’ 
as first in order of development, for in the course of the quarrel between the 
ancients and the moderns, the early literature of the Middle Ages was consid- 
ered primitive. 

The people of the eighteenth century went on using folkloristic materials, 
e.g., the Tea-Table Miscellany by Ramsay and other evidences that there was 
a very great interest in popular songs. 

The next most important contribution was that of Grimm, with his Kinder- 
und Hausmirchen. Andrew Lang somewhat misled us concerning Grimm's 
hypothesis that “the fairy tale is the stardust of a myth.” Grimm did make 
that statement in the appendix to his third volume published in 1856. Con- 
fining German Marchen more or less to Germanic mythology, he pointed 
out that as myths fell into decay, they became Marchen, being told currently. 
But I think that this point has been much more emphasized than Grimm in- 
tended, and that he would have given it up had he been seriously challenged. 
Lang, with his extraordinary capacity for phraseology, has turned many a 
phrase which must be scrutinized very carefully. 
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As knowledge developed wider acquaintance with Oriental myths, we have 
people like Benfey and Cosquin insisting that the origin of fairy tales was to 
be found in the Orient, particularly in India. Then Max Miiller set forth his 
etymological hypothesis that folklore is a disease of language, to the effect, 
for instance, that once you have the word “‘dawn,”’ you then personify the 
word ‘“‘dawn.”’ Carried to the extreme—as Miiller did, and Saintyves at a 
later day in France—‘‘Cinderella”’ becomes a dawn myth, the kitchen equal- 
ling night, with Cinderella, the bright spot, coming out of it. 

There are other oddities, such as Hartland’s insistence that all Marchen are 
based upon primitive drama, and the psychoanalysts’ in which they take a 
given myth to illustrate their various views. 

What I am most impressed with in this rapid review, is the persistent con- 
fusion among folklorists, and what | am most interested in in this conference 
is that, as a result of our discussions, there will come a better agreement as 
to terminology and some understanding of the various approaches now in use. 
Not, perhaps, that a master approach can be developed, but at least one 
which will take folklore from the secondary position it now holds, and that 
we shall be able to persuade historians, anthropologists, and others that folk- 
lore is not the sort of thing that you collect when you come in tired aft. r an 
expedition and the boys are sitting around the fire telling stories. 

In order to develop this, | am going to call on Dr. Krappe to discuss the 
comparative approach in Europe. 


Dr. Alexander H. Krappe (Federal Communications Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) then spoke on ‘““The Comparative Approach in Europe."’ 

In going over the program, I noticed that there is a certain contrast brought 
out between field workers and library or laboratory workers, a contrast which 
is based on the varying nature of our material. We have to have field work- 
ers. I prefer the term “‘collectors”’ as a more humble and expressive term, and 
the term “analysts” for the people who sit in the library and analyze the ma- 
terial and draw conclusions from it. The field worker is undoubtedly doing 
the more important work (I can say that because I have never been a field 
worker and never expect to be one), because without him the analyst would 
have nothing to do. 

The field worker has to have an intimate knowledge of a certain region and 
its people, and a certain human approach, which is the all-important element 
in eliciting any information of a confidential character. To know folklore so 
thoroughly as to make field work fruitful requires a great deal of specializa- 
tion. But the laboratory worker must not be a specialist, because the analyst 
has to compare, he has to be familiar with all the material made available to 
him by the field workers to evaluate, compare, and to draw conclusions. 

Occasionally one man can be an excellent field worker and keen analyst; 
Wilhelm Mannhardt was such. In the case of the Grimms, they had a sensible 
division of labor. Jakob lacked the essential qualities for field work even in his 
own country, but his brother, Wilhelm, was well suited for that. Hence the 
fairy tales which go under the names of the Brothers Grimm were collected 
by Wilhelm, with Jakob merely putting the finishing touches on them. 
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Mr. Jameson has very properly pointed out that our discipline is quite old. 
He might have mentioned one of the greatest folklorists in antiquity, the 
Roman gentleman Plinius Secundus who was, perhaps, the greatest col- 
lector in popular medicine; his six volumes, in the English translation, are 
a true storehouse. A very common notion is that the material with which 
folklorists deal is unsubstantial, is the plaything of immature persons or 
gentlemen in their dotage. This is an erroneous view, because it is based upon 
the fallacy that the attachment of mankind to an idea is in direct proportion 
to the reasonableness of the idea. But in reality the exact opposite is true. The 
attachment of man to an idea is in inverse proportion to its reasonableness or 
rationality. 

Folklore is an historical science, which means that we can never attain what 
might be called one hundred per cent certainty—as one can in the natural sci- 
ences, particularly mathematics. As an historical science folklore is largely 
concerned with origins and secondly with the historical development of a 
given idea or theme. 

There are two schools in the field. One was founded by the German eth- 
nologist, Adolf Bastian, who lived in the last century and who postulated the 
existence of certain fundamental ideas which he called Vélkergedanken. The 
opposite school, the so-called diffusionist school, minimizes or altogether 
denies Bastian’s claim and emphasizes the fact that every idea originated 
somewhere in one place, probably at one given time, and then by diffusion 
spread all over the earth. 

These two schools are by no means mutually exclusive—it is simply a ques- 
tion as to which one is to be preferred in a given case. For example, twin 
superstition, on which I have written a few things, presupposes a very fixed 
idea of the abnormal. Twin children are often killed when they are born, or 
sometimes the mother is killed as abnormal. That superstition is very old, 
being found all over the earth among the so-called primitive races, and the 
legendary material from antiquity is unanimous on the subject. Sometimes, 
however, the children are not killed, but are made into gods or are considered 
supernatural. 

A gentleman in Buenos Aires wrote me expressing the opinion that all those 
twin legends really go back to astronomy and to the sign of the Zodiac known 
as the twins. Of course the Zodiac originated in Babylonia, and quite a num- 
ber of people have identified this sign with twins. So there we have the con- 
trast between Bastian’s Vélkergedanke and the diffusionist’s theory which 
attributes those legends to the widespread astronomical identity of a sign of 
the Zodiac. 

The diffusionist school is right in emphasizing the importance of intercom- 
munication even in prehistoric times. Spengler, in his book, The Decline of the 
West, states that there always has been intercommunication all over the earth 
between continent and continent. Above all, he points out the influence of the 
great centers of civilization, some of which go back to 4000 or 5000 B.C., upon 
the relatively backward and primitive races, to which, incidentally, our an- 
cestors belonged in those days. 

As an example—when you read Oriental fairy tales, Greek, Turkish, Egyp- 
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tian, or Persian, you frequently find that the villain is a beardless man. In 
Schlumberger’s work on the ancient Byzantine civilization, he points out 
that in Byzantine Greece the eunuch was always referred to as ‘‘the beardless 
man ;’’ moreover, the Gestapo in ancient Byzantium was run by eunuchs. 

Frequently the villain is a one-eyed man. Some claim that the custom of 
blinding criminals in one eye resulted in the assumption that any one-eyed 
man might be evil, hence a villain. In Persia the one remaining eye is regarded 
as the “evil eye,” and there you have a far more plausible explanation of why 
the one-eyed man should be an evil individual. If the true influence of the 
Iranian civilization is borne in mind, through the Manichaean sect, it will 
be easily understood that the one-eyed man is of evil omen and a villain. 

Then again, we know the superstition of red hair. The Germans say, 
“Red hair and pine wood don’t grow in any good soil,’’ yet presumably some 
twenty per cent of the German population have red hair. The same supersti- 
tion is found in Ireland. Study of the ancient Egyptian civilization shows that 
the red-haired man in ancient Egypt was the embodiment of all evil, that red- 
haired people who entered Egypt then were likely to be killed. So again we 
are dealing with the abnormal—red hair in Egypt is something abnormal, 
while it certainly is not in Germany or Ireland. The superstition undoubtedly 
spread from Egypt into countries where, by the innate conservatism of people 
it is still being used, although many of the population will find themselves un- 
der the stigma. 

The diffusionists have shown, for example in the book of O. Dahnhardt, 
that some of these present ideas which I referred to spread over the entire 
continent of Asia, past the Bering Strait, and were found among the American 
Indians. There we have a clear example of inter-continental intercourse long 
before Christopher Columbus was born. Thus folklore reveals certain relations 
between continents which otherwise could never be proved, as in this and 
other cases. 

Bastian’s idea of the Vélkergedanke, of the primeval thought coming to 
mankind, or of the primeval superstitions coming from mankind, if you prefer 
that term, unquestionably is well proved. But the diffusionists are equally 
right when they claim that there has been intercommunication from earliest 
times. So the question which must be decided for each case is—which one is to 
be given preference in the solution of a given problem. 


Dr. R. S. Boggs (University of North Carolina) then spoke on ‘‘The Com- 
parative Approach in America.” ' 


First of all, I should say that of the many approaches to folklore, my own 
idea is that the approach should be from the point of view of folklore itself, 
and in order to get straight what that point of approach is, I tried to profit 
by the experience of other fields of scientific endeavor by seeing how they 
have grown up in the history of civilization. Most of our fields of thought di- 
vide themselves primarily into two phases, the scientific and the artistic. The 
scientific phase is concerned primarily with a body of materials. It is based 
upon and gets its unity and derives its identity from the body of materials 
that it chooses to work with primarily. Those materials are gathered, col- 
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lected, classified, and typed, and then they are analyzed and studied so that 
discussions can be made concerning their origin and growth, and, of course, 
an attempt is made to deduce some scientific conclusions or laws which gov- 
ern the life of these materials. 

Within a body of knowledge and among the people who dedicate them- 
selves to a science, there grow up certain schools, depending upon the meth- 
ods of interpreting the materials, but those are secondary matters. The 
immediate end results of the science concerned bring forth a body of laws 
governing that material which then can be applied further. 

Other people then try to master the results that science has given them 
and, as masters of those results, try to become skilled in their application 
toward various ends. This is the artistic phase of that body of matter, and 
it seems to me that most people who have worked in folklore belong to the 
artists rather than the scientists of the group. 

Those ultimate ends to which the immediate results of the investigation 
of the science of folklore can be applied are various and important. Some 
of them have been touched upon, but others have not been much exploited. 
One of the important (because of its timeliness) ultimate results that folk 
material can be used for is the development of international consciousness 
and the promotion of international understanding. 

But it is unfortunate that the thing has grown from the wrong end. Folk- 
lorists have endeavored to apply folklore to its ultimate ends and to get the 
last values out of it before there has been any very substantial basis of con- 
clusions from the science upon which to proceed with that artistic applica- 
tion. 

A science, a body of knowledge, thinking along certain lines, usually is 
identified by the materials that it chooses to work with. Many of our sci- 
ences are concerned with man, and his physical, mental and spiritual life. 
Others are concerned with other things in the universe about us. 

Among the different types of material that we have to deal with and among 
the different approaches that there are to that material, is there a place for 
folklore that has not already been covered by some other science? It seems 
to me that that is our most vital question. 

Various of the sciences have concerned themselves with folklore materials. 
That is not necessarily a duplication, because it is quite frequent in the his- 
tory of science that the different sciences will concern themselves with the 
same materials. What justifies their separate existence is their point of ap- 
proach to those materials. 

Among the various primary materials with which we may concern our- 
selves, we have those dealing with man, the human animal, and his mental 
and spiritual life, and within that field we have those sciences which are con- 
cerned with the cultural life, that is, with those products of the mind and 
manual skill of man. And within those there are at least four or five different 
approaches. 

If man and the products of his civilization have been long dead an ar- 
chaeologist concerns himself with those cultural products. If in his point of 
approach to culture he is concerned primarily with man himself, he then 
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calls himself an anthropologist, or if he is concerned with groups of people, an 
ethnologist. Then we get into the subtleties of social anthropology, sociology, 
and human geography. But most of these approaches have man as their cen- 
tral unity. 

We do get other approaches to this general body of material from the point 
of unity of the materials themselves, and here we find people known as 
philologists, people who are specialists in the study of literary history. They 
are concerned with certain types of material rather than with the human be- 
ing. Then we get those who are concerned also from the point of unity of ma- 
terials but who restrict themselves, not to what is expressed by means of 
language, but to the language itself. 

It seems to me that there is a point of approach that has not been covered 
by any of these sciences which is the rightful field that folklore can stake out 
for itself, and that is the study from the point of unity of materials rather than 
of man. This would take it away from the anthropologists and ethnologists, 
separate it from their point of view and from materials of a traditional nature, 
and also take it away from the literary and linguistic people whose chief 
point of concentration has been in the erudite products, in the learned litera- 
ture and in the official languages of peoples. We might study the cultural 
products of man, that is, the traditional portions of the cultural products of 
man, and take that as our unity. We collect these materials, we try to classify 
them, try to analyze them, and try to determine what the laws are which have 
governed their origin, their growth, and their structure. When we have made 
accurate discussions along those lines, we have then attained the immediate 
goals of the science of folklore, and we will give, certainly, a firmer basis upon 
which those who would seek to apply folklore artistically to more ultimate 
ends may work. 


Dr. Alfred Métraux (Bureau of American Ethnology) then read a paper en- 
titled, ‘‘The Ethnographic Approach.” 


I am unable to see any difference between the approach of the anthropolo- 
gist when he collects oral literature or analyzes his material and the method 
applied by the folklorist who deals with traditions in more sophisticated cul- 
tures. In other words, there is no line dividing folklore as a general discipline 
and folklore as a part of anthropology. If distinction is to be established it 
must rest with the type of societies in which the material is studied. Folklore 
as a part of anthropology is confined to the so-called primitive people, that is 
to say, those without a written tradition. 

I want to turn now to the usage and value of folklore for anthropology. 
Many anthropologists who have worked in the field will agree that folklore 
may be the key to friendly relations with a group and the first step into the 
culture. I find that it is always easy to get myths and tales from some in- 
formant. Such information is harmless and entertaining, and the anthropolo- 
gist is giving a pledge of his genuine interest in the informant’s culture. The 
gathering of tales is beneficial from many viewpoints: first, it provides narra- 
tive texts close to the spoken language on which one may construct a better 
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knowledge of the vernacular. Secondly, the incidents of many stories can be 
used as the starting point for more detailed and profound inquiries. No in- 
formant who has just dictated a text would refuse to comment upon it—such 
is my experience. 

However, a real intelligence of a tribe’s folklore can come only after the 
whole of the culture has been thoroughly understood. Folklore, if properly 
handled, constitutes the most valuable document not only to understand 
many nuances of the culture, but also to grasp the general psychological pat- 
tern of those who share it. Even such patternized and widely scattered stories 
as those of the Trickster can be flavored so as to stress the fundamental values 
of the society. The whole warlike disposition of the Pilag4 Indians is expressed 
in the Culture Hero tales in which the ideals of the culture are successively 
realized by the hero who at first symbolized the lowest condition that could 
befall a man. 

The general psychological trend of a society can survive in the form of tra- 
ditional tales. For instance, nothing is left of the old civilization of Easter Is- 
land; nevertheless the folklore which I collected on the island still reflects the 
warlike dispositions, the unbelievable cruelties and the strong appetite for 
human flesh that must have characterized the society which relished that 
kind of story. 

Folklore can also be used as a check on information received from other 
sources. If the characters behave according to certain patterns, there is a good 
chance for these to be actually real. For example, some theories about medi- 
cine which I had not believed to be genuine were actually incorporated in tales 
secured from other informants and therefore were culturally authentic. 

These are some of the benefits which an anthropologist can derive from 
folklore. I now stress some points which have been neglected by anthropolo- 
gists. Most of the folklore is a form of artistic activity—the literature of prim- 
itive people—and should be treated as such. This is a difficult task, for one 
depends entirely on informants. Literary talents are rare and only by chance 
encountered. Between a story told by a member of the community and the 
version given by an artist, there is as much difference as between the summary 
of a plot and the play itself. In the folkloric literature I know, very few texts 
give the impression of having been received from artists. I had the good for- 
tune to use as an informant a man who gave life and interest to stories which, 
as told by others, had appeared dull and poor. The dialogue had a comic 
twist which was apparent even in the translations. An enormous field is open 
to anthropologists with an interest in primitive literature, for here the begin- 
ning of one of the fundamental arts may be seen. The anthropologist is in 
many respects in a better position than the folklorist working in more complex 
cultures, because in a small group he can see better the real value of the folk- 
lore. It is relatively easy to distinguish that oral literature which has as its 
only purpose to entertain, from stories which convey lessons or justify rites 
and customs. Most of the juridical notions of the Africans are contained in 
proverbs, and to consider them only as an expression of the people’s wisdom 
would be quite misleading. They are, in fact, law texts which guide the actions 
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of men. The function of folklore is to be studied with the greatest care. The 
multiple relations of a theme with the cultural context have to be disentangled 
if some life and interest is to be given to folklore. That is the main task of the 
ethnographic approach. 


Mr. Sterling Brown (Howard University) then spoke on the subject, “The 
Approach of the Creative Artist.” 


I appear here as an amateur and certainly not as a scientist; I take the ap- 
proach of the creative writer to folklore. I am not always certain, however, 
that it is folklore. 

I became interested in folklore because of my desire to write poetry and 
prose fiction. I was first attracted by certain qualities that I thought the 
speech of the people had, and I wanted to get for my own writing a flavor, a 
color, a pungency of speech. Then later I came to something more important 
—I wanted to get an understanding of people, to acquire an accuracy in the 
portrayal of their lives. 

My approach has been that of an amateur, and that approach has been 
divided first into creative writing and then editorial work. On the Federal 
Writers’ Project I was connected with Mr. John Lomax first and then with 
Mr. Botkin, in the collecting of the narratives of the ex-slaves, the narratives 
of old Negroes whose stories have been grouped together recently at the Li- 
brary of Congress. My interest there was in seeing the light they shed on 
social history and on Negro life and character. I was very much interested in 
the picture of the Old South that unfolded. This may not be the genuine folk- 
loristic approach, but it is the social-historical approach, the approach of 
language, and the approach to these people as human beings; in those stories 
and careers I was interested. 

Then for certain studies of the Negro in American literature and American 
culture, I had to do a generalized sort of study. Again I am making no pre- 
tensions to any scientific handling of the material; but when one considers the 
Negro in American literature or in American culture in the broad, one must 
deal somewhat with the folksong, folktales, folk sayings and folk speech. 

I have been much influenced recently by a trend toward the collecting and 
the using of a living folklore—the living speech of the people. I know some 
of the difficulties in defining this ‘‘folk,’’ and I imagine that many of the 
people I have gone to are not folk. This hasn’t bothered me particularly, since 
my interest was not scientific. I wanted to write of people with some accuracy 
as to their life and character. That gets one not into folklore, but into a living- 
people-lore, of groups that couldn’t be considered folk except by a very wide 
extension of the word. But, thus, I have gone into a study of rural people 
about whom I want to write and will write. 

In the editorial or critical work, I have been thrown into contact with a 
group that I couldn’t call folk, but that does have an interesting lore of its 
own. That is an urban group of jazz musicians whose language is fascinating, 
whose music is fascinating, and whose way of life is fascinating. I am not ven- 
turing here to call them a “‘tribe”’ yet the word tribe could not fail of effect. 
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My interest in folklore, both the scientific and this amateurish sort that I 
have mentioned, is deep. My failure to be a scientist is a personal lack rather 
than a feeling that that isn’t the important thing. I feel that the more impor- 
tant approach is the scientific approach—one of those many represented 
here. Simply, my interests have run more to the artistic line, and I do feel 
that American literature will be enriched by a deeper understanding, a greater 
knowledge, of the folk literature. I think that American literature stands in 
need of some of the vigorous qualities that such knowledge can bring. 


Chairman Jameson announced that there would be two speakers on ‘“The 
Functional Approach.” Mr. Alan Lomax (Archive of American Folk Song) 
then read a paper, ‘“The Functional Aspects of Folklore.” 


Earlier in this meeting Mr. Krappe quoted a European folklorist to this 
effect: that the attractiveness of an idea for people often lies in its absurdity, 
and that therefore the science of folklore is in a fashion, a science of error. 
Under the terms of this approach the folklorist regards the folk as ignorant 
and simple-minded receptacles for traditions and ideas which they do not 
themselves understand, and which make very little sense until they are 
pieced together and explained in historical terms by the comparative scholar. 
The idea which I wish to develop here takes issue with this approach, regards 
folklore as having a function within the context of its social environment, be- 
lieves that the best interpretations of folklore may be obtained in the end 
from the folk themselves, and holds that the objective of the folklorist is not 
only an historical one, but one of recording and interpreting a living human 
tradition. It must be added that the value and usefulness of the comparative 
method within certain limits is assumed; it is merely felt that in order to 
develop the field further the functional approach is necessary. 

One of the obstacles in the way of the development of the science of folk- 
lore has been that its main projects so far have been conceived on too grand 
a scale. The folklorist has concerned himself with the inner connections of 
man’s basic thought and feeling pattern through all time in all parts of the 
world. The whole field of folklore, therefore, with all its conclusions, has been 
recently called in question by critical anthropologists who insist that it is very 
risky to interpret the significance of an idea in folklore outside of the frame of 
reference of a particular social context. Instead of taking this as a positive 
suggestion, the folklorist has tended to react negatively and more and more 
confine his activities to bibliographical work or to mechanical mapping of the 
spread of various folklore motifs over a specific geographical area. The inter- 
est in this type of research lies in the possibility, it is said, of discovering the 
ways and means by which folklore travels from place to place through time 
and the mechanisms of its variation, its growth or decay. But here again, it 
would seem that the mapping of any number of examples of a folktale, the 
deduction of its possible point of origin, and the account of the true history of 
its travels would give conclusions always subject to doubt because so much 
had to be presumed about certain basic mechanisms—the contribution of 
the individuals involved in the process of transmission, the effect of various 
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types of community feeling, and the mechanisms of social change. 

I suggest that the folklorists take simpler points of departure as the basis 
of their science: (1) the experience and the creative biography of the individ- 
ual folk singer; (2) the history of oral material in particular communities, 
Both of these approaches afford situations in which some measure of scientific 
control is possible; in both cases the subjects are living and can be studied 
at various times for historical check. The full historical and social back- 
ground of the subjects of study may be determined and correlated with the 
actual lore itself. 

Folklore grows slowly, as individuals add small increments to a tale or a 
song, and as these increments gradually crystallize in terms of community 
standards of taste into the new and fresh tale or song types which define the 
folkloristic flavor of a particular community. Therefore, it is by examining 
this process of growth in terms of the activity of living informants and mod- 
ern communities that we come closest to the creative processes involved in all 
folklore. There are many such communities easily within our reach in the 
Americas in which, presumably, all the essential processes which have op- 
erated through folklore anywhere in the world are still going on. Unless we 
can arrive at methods for the description of the history of folklore in such 
relatively uncomplicated situations, where most of the historical and cul- 
tural factors can be controlled, I do not see how we can ever hope to describe 
the world history of folklore in which situations far removed from us in time 
and space are involved. 

Perhaps the most hopeful characteristic of these modern American com- 
munities is that they are now in process of quite rapid change. In a sense, 
they are folklore laboratories in which we can see recognizable old patterns 
from the past subjected to new strains and stresses, growing, decaying, pro- 
liferating. Another advantage of such communities for our purposes is that 
most of the cultural material is fairly familiar to the student. There is no prob- 
lem of learning a totally new language and culture. If we are able to describe 
the history of folklore in several modern communities against the back- 
ground of total cultures and show the way in which it has developed to the 
present day we will already have arrived at conclusions which can be tested 
in other types of communities. Out of such studies we might expect to derive 
the following advantages: 

1. It would be possible to make predictions, regular scientific if-when 
propositions, about the future development of folklore in these communities 
and to check these predictions by later studies of the same communities 
after a period of time had elapsed. A good example of the potentialities of 
this type of cross-sectioning of a culture may be found in Lynd’s two studies, 
Middletown, and Middletown in Transition. 

2. It would be possible to make recommendations to various agencies and 
individuals engaged in active social work in the community; that is, to edu- 
cate our county officials, recreation directors, social workers and so on, 
and see how these recommendations might work out in terms of practical 
social experience. 
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3. It would be possible by comparative analysis of the results of a number 
of such cross-section community studies to come to some general conclusions 
about the history and development of folklore through a cultural region 
during the period covered by the study. It would then be possible to derive 
some general principles which could be applied for test and check against 
the results of similar types of investigations carried on by other sociologists. 

Before I conclude, I should like to give an idea of what I mean by the de- 
scription and history of folklore in a community. By community I mean the 
total population, all the individuals involved, the group who tend to transmit 
oral material and those who do not. In the interaction of those two groups 
may be seen on a small scale, perhaps, one process which scholars have felt 
and which has affected all folklore development: that is, the swapping of 
material between the literate and the illiterate sectors of a culture. 

A cross-section of this community should be made by age-group, by sex- 
group, and by class or caste groups; and a good notion should be arrived at 
about the total repertory of the community and its distribution throughout 
these groups. The basic attitude of these groups toward their own cultural 
material and that of the other groups should be documented. This study 
should be carried out according to a standard technique of objective com- 
munity sampling, and without regard to the persons who are particularly 
creative or active in transmitting folklore. 

The next step for the study should be work with the geniuses of the com- 
munity, the creators and transmittors. These individuals should be com- 
pletely documented with their repertories, their personal experiences, their 
aesthetic standards, and their personal idiosyncrasies correlated. These two 
bodies of material should then be analyzed and interpreted in the light of the 
general social, moral, and economic problems of the whole community. 

The specific results of such a study would concern: (1) the general back- 
ground of community life, its ethnic make-up, its sources, and the stimuli 
from outside which have affected it; (2) the general development of folklore 
in the community over a reasonable period of time, say seventy to one-hun- 
dred years; (3) the stock of material that this period seems to have begun 
with; (4) the relation of various groups to this root material; (5) the changes in 
the repertories over this period, correlated with change in group attitudes 
and with general social changes; (6) the present social situation, the position 
of the transmittor and creator of folklore in his community, the location and 
description of temporary factors of growth and change, the outside influences; 
(7) prognostications about the future. 

The positive results of this method depend, of course, on the material 
accumulated by the comparative worker and the historian, and would I 
hope, at least contribute to their needs. It certainly requires their help; it 
definitely depends on the collaboration of a real field crew, and its logical 
place lies in the social science department of large universities where our spe- 
cialists such as linguists, sociologists, anthropologists, musicians, and scholars 
of literature could collaborate in the matter of interpretations. 

It is my earnest belief that in this general direction lies one of the ways in 
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which a real science of folklore might grow. It would deal with a field that falls 
outside the interest of any other science—the general subject of the growth 
of popular taste. It might well develop safe principles on which deductions 
about the basic process of transmission and change in the field of world folk- 
lore could be found. 


Mr. Herbert Halpert (Indiana University) then continued with his section 
of the subject, ‘“‘The Functional Approach.” 


Mr. Boggs designated as one of the subjects for folklore study the laws 
governing its growth and structure, but he stated that it was the materials 
in which he was interested, separating it from the people. I think Dr. Mé- 
traux and I would be much more in accord that it is completely impossible to 
separate the materials from the peoples in order to realize their significance. 

I want to take the point of view of an anthropologist dealing with Euro- 
pean folklore in this country and primarily with materials in English. Al- 
though Mr. Lomax said that things have been too complex, I think that the 
results of much of our field work are oversimplified. We have large bodies of 
texts, of ballads and folksongs, of superstitions, all brought together under 
the assumption that some day somebody will make a study of their diffusion. 
Occasionally such diffusion studies are made, but meanwhile the materials re- 
main in raw form. 

Folklore is a survival, and the attitude of many folklorists is that we recog- 
nize these survival materials as valuable although the bearers themselves 
do not. Therefore, we collect this material and submit it to the comparative 
folklorist. 

Undoubtedy the comparative folklorist can do a great deal with them, but 
one must remember Aarne’s point at the end of his preliminary discussion of 
the geographical-historical method, that one of the things to be done after 
making a diffusion study of a folktale is to discover how it fits into the cul- 
ture. Once you know the basic forms of the story, you see that in each culture 
it is varied according to local forms. 

The function in a local culture is peculiarly interesting. Folklore items, the 
types of tales or the outlines of songs repeat themselves, but the variation in 
the particular culture is what gives it its flavor, its artistic quality, its quality 
of interest to human beings. 

In this country, many anthropologists have taken the viewpoint that we 
have nothing but survivals—the older ballads and a few of the older European 
fairy tales—and few attempts have been made to think of rural groups as 
functioning, with a social life of their own which differs from that in another 
section of the country. 

We can use anthropological methods to find out about the significance of 
folklore to the people themselves. To enable one to ‘‘get inside’ a culture, as 
it were, it is important that the actual words of informants are obtained. It 
is all very well to summarize and say that the local attitude is thus and so, 
but to have it expressed the native way helps us to interpret. For example, I 
have been making a study of the piney area of New Jersey, formerly an 
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area in which the people worked in the woods, cutting wood for charcoal for 
the iron industry which has been extinct now for nearly one hundred years. 
Later on they gathered cranberries—the only thing, apparently, for which 
that sandy country is fit. The question of work and attitudes toward work is 
always interesting. In the Pines work is regarded as virtuous: people will ex- 
plain just how hard they have worked and can give details about their par- 
ticular work, with great pride. Almost all the people have the attitude that 
one should get a fair return for one’s labor. But they have a folk hero, a 
magician, one Jerry Moneyhug—a trickster who can do remarkable things. 
For example, he changes oak leaves into money, or, since New Jersey is near 
the seacoast, he is represented in most of the stories as taking clam shells and 
changing them to money to pay his debts, particularly at bars. His other 
tricks are described with gusto—the ways in which he tricked people out of 
their property and, without any work at all, was successful. 

Thus, in this society where work is regarded as a virtue, we have the psy- 
chological fact that the people have made a folk hero of a man who never 
does any work. A few informants resolved this moral contradiction by say- 
ing that though Moneyhug played all these tricks he always paid his 
debts. 

Again, to secure attitudes, I have asked ‘Is that a true song based on 
facts?’ The answers vary, but mainly take two forms. One is that “people act 
that way,’’ and the other answer is arrived at by comparison of the unknown 
with the known. Thus when every fact of one song is known to be true, the 
other is supposedly made up the same way. The standard example I found 
throughout the East and South, of one song used as justification of another, 
was the Floyd Collins song which was spread by radio, phonograph, and 
many folk singers. If one asks, ‘‘How do you know the song is true?”’ they say, 
“We know the facts in this case. This was a man in a cave-in, and it was in 
all the papers, and since that song was made up from facts, other songs must 
have been made up the same way.” How an informant learns a song, why he 
learns it, and what it means to him as an individual varies, and these are 
things that can be inquired after. 

Another criterion of belief is the degree of localization of a song or story. A 
story may be told about a particular John Jenkins who lives in a certain 
place. The story may be one of the oldest European or Indo-European 
tales, yet when told it is ascribed to a certain section of the country and told 
about a certain individual, and characteristically ‘‘was told by a man who 
never lies.’’ Therefore, ‘it must be true.” 

The aesthetic judgments of singers and storytellers are among other prob- 
lems of very great interest. Also, how much variation is there among individ- 
ual storytellers? Not only do individuals vary in their ability, but in different 
situations the same man will tell the same story differently. If he is narrating 
in a circle of his peers, he may add certain embellishments and local references 
omitted in a casual telling. 

My chief points, then, would be that folklore does function in a particular 
setting, which should be analyzed as the anthropologist would analyze a 
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primitive culture, and that from this not only do the folktales elucidate the 
culture, but in turn, knowledge of the culture aids in the study of the aesthet- 
ics of its folklore. As an example, Dr. Benedict’s Introduction to Zuni 
Mythology, is one of the most interesting studies of how such an analysis can 
proceed. 


Mr. Charles Seeger (Pan-American Union) then read what he termed ‘‘the 
methodology section’’ of his paper on ‘‘Folklore and the Study of Group 
Relations,” leaving ‘‘the utilization section”’ for later discussions. 


As a musician, I find myself constantly confused by the use of the term 
‘folklore’ both as the name of a study and as the name of the material stud- 
ied. The handling of unwritten and oral materials and traditions of speech by 
means of the tools of written materials and traditions of this art is so common 
among us that we scarcely stop to think about the pitfalls. The tendency of 
deliberately methodical speech to cast into forms peculiar to its technique 
whatever content it deals with has been marked throughout written history. 

I take it that most of us are not any too satisfied with the organization of 
the field of folklore in this country. Where the study of unwritten speech, 
traditions, and materials fits into the general picture is difficult to determine. 
In the handling of the materials and traditions of music, however, clear dis- 
tinctions can be drawn between the study of the written materials and tradi- 
tions and the unwritten. 

If we are to determine the position of folklore as a whole either as a study 
or as a thing studied, perhaps some solution may be gleaned from the clearer 
distinction in the field of music. The world of speech is so much larger than 
the world of music that it is not surprising that there is more confusion there. 
In music we have two perfectly clearly marked traditions or bodies of ma- 
terial, and I believe we could make a fair case for the distinction of two types 
of content restricted to each. 

Nevertheless, we have hybrids in music such as are found in speech—for 
instance, popular music. Since popular music is partly written and partly 
oral, it could be defined in different ways, but my feeling is that in this coun- 
try it has a written base, and that part of it may eventually pass over into 
the oral tradition. One can see this sort of thing happening in the older popu- 
lar songs. Some of our folksongs are clearly proved to have been at one time 
popular songs. Whether we can go still farther back and find that these 
popular songs were formerly folksongs is impossible to say, because our his- 
tory collapses. But as we can see so well in the case of Stephen Foster, songs 
are passing over into the oral tradition in this country. I never saw songs 
written by Stephen Foster until I was about thirty years old, yet I knew these 
as popular songs. They had already been passed on in oral tradition and modi- 
fied to a certain extent. To me they were folksongs, even though they are only 
quasi-folksongs. 

We have another hybrid well-known in this country which we speak of as 
“hill-billy.”’ Well, hill-billy music seems to be a super-hybrid form of some 
genuine folk elements which have intruded into the mechanism of popular 
music. Last year I coined a further hybrid which I venture to call ‘‘city-billy”’ 
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music. If you define hill-billy music as the type of popular music that a folk 
singer makes when he gets before a radio microphone, one can define ‘‘city- 
billy’’ music as the kind of music a city person makes when he is suddenly 
seized with a fervor of admiration for the ‘‘folk.”’ 

The difference between the oral tradition and the written tradition in 
music is very extensive, and it could be accounted for in a fairly clear and 
methodical fashion if we could proceed along the lines laid down by Mr. 
Lomax and Mr. Halpert. I think that in some of the cross-sections, studies of 
small communities, as they have suggested, we might be able even to find a 
sufficient number of instances illustrating the different stages of change be- 
tween a written piece and one which developed primarily in the oral field. In 
this way we could find out what actually happens when written music passes 
over into the oral tradition, and, conversely, when oral tradition is caught 
up and made a part of our written musical literature. 

The first point that strikes us in the attempt to distinguish in a logical 
way, a rational way, between the irrational field of folk music and the ra- 
tional field of written music, is that all notation is practically adapted only 
to the written art. The attempt to write folk music is a perilous and agonizing 
one for anyone who has tried it. Our notation does not fit the nuances. 
Whether we shall be able to evolve new notations of the graph type, which 
would be more accurate both for written and oral music, is a matter of specu- 
lation. I do have the feeling, however, that if the folklorists who are concen- 
trating in the spoken field would make a very brief study (not involving any 
musical training) of the difference between the oral and the written traditions 
in music, they would find some useful points in straightening out their own 
field. 


Chairman Jameson then opened the meeting to discussion. 

Mr. Boggs stated that before discussing particular methodologies, he would 
like folklore defined as a discrete field of inquiry. 

Mr. Seeger concurred with Mr. Boggs’ earlier statement that folklore is, 
or should be, concerned solely with oral tradition, although in response to 
a query of Mr. Spivacke’s he agreed that no fine line can be drawn between 
oral and written traditions, because of the hybrid materials. Yet in bulk the 
distinction exists and should be regarded as basic. 

Mr. Stith Thompson (Indiana University), speaking as an academic folk- 
lorist, confessed that he was not exactly clear as to what folklore is, that there 
is no sharp distinction between oral and written materials, which exist as a 
continuum. With reference to the methods of the strictly comparative or the 
functional approach, he felt that both were valid and contributed to ultimate 
solutions, but that neither should be used exclusively ; each problem presented 
its own needs for solution. Returning to the question of definition, he con- 
cluded that the limits of the field were necessarily artificial, that otherwise it 
was an anomaly between literature, anthropology, sociology, and history. 
Using botany as a parallel, he felt that classification should continue in folk- 
lore as it has in botany, to the end that disciplinary methods might be 
evolved. 
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Mr. Seeger agreed as to the continuum, but felt that the same methods of 
study applied to oral materials should also be applied to written ones. 

Mr. B. A. Botkin (Library of Congress), with reference to various ap- 
proaches, saw no disturbing cleavages, maintaining that the science or art of 
folklore could be comparative, functional, historical or bibliographical, and 
that the only cleavage is between those who do good work and those who do 
poor work. He urged that workers in all branches and representing all ap- 
proaches should aim for professional standards, especially since folklore is not 
exactly a hybrid, but rather a mongrel product. 

Mr. Harold Spivacke (Library of Congress) reemphasized Mr. Seeger's 
point, that methods applied to oral materials should also be applied to writ- 
ten. He cited the musicologists’ treatment of folk music as an example of one- 
sided methodology. 

Mr. Fletcher Collins (Elon College) interpolated that there are oral ver- 
sions of written literature encountered by all English teachers among their 
students. 

Mr. Lomax wished to know how the comparative folklorist explains dif- 
fusion and variation without the support of functional information. 

Mr. Thompson, responding, stated that the distribution study shows what 
has happened, not how it happened, that a certain folklore item is scattered 
over certain geographical areas. Moreover, the evidence may seem to indicate 
the directions of diffusion. He agreed that for the psychological and sociologi- 
cal processes localized study is essential. For example, in the study of Plains 
Indian tales found amongst Southwestern Indians, it is necessary to have the 
anthropological background. 

Mr. Lomax maintained, then, that the logical corollary is that if laws, 
principles, and classifications are to operate scientifically in folklore, they 
must be based on the functional or anthropological approach since there is no 
other source for them. 

Mr. Thompson agreed, but felt that meanwhile classification should con- 
tinue without waiting for the support of functional information. As with early 
botanical classifications, those in folklore could and should be continually 
modified with reference to increasing knowledge of local forms. The study of 
the folklore of a particular area is enhanced by a knowledge of the general 
distribution of its items. 

Mr. Métraux suggested an anthropological method which might be useful 
in understanding the distribution of tales, namely, the association of certain 
tales with certain other cultural features. He cited the Twin myth, wide- 
spread in South America, as definitely correlated with the extension and emi- 
gration of a particular linguistic group. 

Mr. Collins was concerned with the formal division of collectors and ana- 
lysts as the result of too great specialization. The collector, he pointed out, is 
actually interpreting and has this in common with the other folklorists. 

Mr. D. H. Daugherty (American Council of Learned Societies) questioned 
whether, even though at the outset a classification of folk materials were made 
on a basis of convenience, the ultimate classification would ever be one 
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satisfying all approaches. Would not classification be shaped by the character- 
istics of literature, anthropology, and so on? 

Mr. Thompson admitted a doubt that one could ever get a classification 
that would center on folklore in the abstract. 

The meeting recessed at 12:45 P.M. 


II 


Mr. Jameson reconvened the meeting at 2:30 P.M. and gave the chair to 
Mr. Thompson, who opened the session by speaking on ‘Archives and 
Classification (European and American).”’ 


What need is there of archives and what is their purpose? The need is seen 
in any country where there is a good deal of folklore collecting. All over the 
country collectors working independently accumulate materials to which 
others may not have access. The archive brings together, as nearly as possible, 
all the available folklore materials in a region or a country for storage and 
preservation, and makes them available to students for study and interpreta- 
tion. Also, an archive should in some way make the material available to the 
general public, as in publication, or by radio or phonograph. 

I believe the archive should organize and take an active part in mapping 
out the field of collection for its area or country with particular regard to 
potentialities of that country. Then it should encourage people to collect 
in a sensible and well-planned fashion. Those I conceive to be some of the 
purposes and functions of an archive: there may be others. 

The best archives that I have seen are the Swedish and the Irish. Those are 
well classified, well ordered, so that a person entering can find quickly ex- 
actly what material is available, an advantage for the comparative scholar. 
Moreover, these archives have accumulated, as part of their general appara- 
tus, excellent general libraries of folklore. For example, in the archives at 
Uppsala there is not only a large manuscript collection catalogued and 
classified down to every item, but also an excellent collection. And the archive 
is in the great university library, a convenience for further research. The con- 
junction of our own Archive of American Folk Song with the Library of Con- 
gress is a similar happy situation. 

The Swedes and the Irish have met the problem of organizing collecting, 
though in different ways. The Swedes have collectors all over Sweden, some 
rather well trained, others very amateurish. Every few weeks they get out a 
bulletin or questionnaire on some special point, and presumably the field 
workers will attend to that special point during that period. Then they follow 
that up with another the next month. Thus the thing is a serial; it keeps on 
moving. 

That is all a part of the very broad conception that the Swedes have of folk- 
lore, because they are interested in folklore in a much more inclusive sense 
than we were talking about this morning, such as the exact construction of 
log cabins, superstitions, church festivals. 

These collectors are employed. While in very amateurish standing they 
undergo a period of apprenticeship voluntarily. After a while the archive puts 
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them on pay which increases as they increase in experience and workman. 
ship. Ordinarily a school teacher, doctor, or lawyer out in the country does 
this on the side. 

There are four of these archives in Sweden supported by the government, 
That in Stockholm confines itself more to material culture and less to such 
things as tales and songs. The one in Lund is general—includes culture, songs, 
tales, riddles, superstitions, and such things—as is the one in Géteborg. 

The Swedes feel that they get along better by having four archives, each 
taking a certain section of Sweden as a speciality, whereas the Danes, Eston- 
ians, and Finns prefer single national archives. In the small states or areas, a 
single coordinating archive probably does make it easier. If we went in to do 
archiving in an intensive way in the United States as it is done in Europe, it 
would be a tremendously difficult and expensive thing. There might be great 
practical problems in having an archive covering such an immense area, yet 
the European archive techniques offer us some very good suggestions. 

Mr. Lomax here asked if the regional archives overlapped in content. 


Chairman Thompson said there was some overlapping and rivalry, but not 
too much. 


Mr. William N. Fenton (Bureau of American Ethnology) asked about the 
relations between the folklore archive and the folk museums, and whether 
there was mutual assistance with information, exhibits, and so on? 

Chairman Thompson stated that the archive at Stockholm is connected 
with the outdoor museum at Skansen, the indoor museum is at the Museet, 
and the folklore is housed at Nordiska Museet, both under the management of 
Sigurd Erixon. The best folklorists in Sweden have actually worked with 
museum techniques connected with folk cultures at the Nordiska Museet. 


Chairman Thompson then returned to the subject of the Irish Archive. 


The Irish Archive, not nearly so broadly conceived as that in Sweden, is 
confined almost entirely to tales, traditions, and songs, though the latter are 
somewhat neglected. O’Duilearga, who has charge of it, is primarily a tale 
collector. He began in the middle ’twenties privately. Then there was formed 
the Folklore of Ireland Society which began an informal type of archive. They 
eventually got Rockefeller Foundation support, and then the state, thus en- 
couraged, finally gave them a regular appropriation. That is the way one 
archive got started from one man’s enthusiasm. 

The organization of collecting is probably better than in Sweden. In 1937 
O’Duilearga had 150 collectors—school teachers, doctors, and so on—who 
gave part of their time, and eight full-time collectors on regular salaries. The 
latter were all school teachers who were put on indefinite leave from teaching 
(kept on their school pension that way) and who received their usual school 
salary for this other work. O’Duilearga would go out into the country from 
one collector to another, staying four or five days to discuss his work. After 
these parochial visits the work undoubtedly went on better because the col- 
lector had formed definite ideas. 
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The work is done, then, through this close personal contact with the men in 
the fieid, supplemented by some rather general questionnaire books that they 
send out; but I should say that it is done more by just plain, good advice from 
this experienced collector-supervisor. They have extraordinarily fine results. 

In Ireland all the collecting is done on records, unfortunately on cylinders 
because it is easier to carry around these old-fashioned Ediphones—no one 
has electricity there on the West Coast. After the stories, practically all in 
Irish, are recorded, the collector makes a transcription which he classifies by 
tale and motifs. They use the classification of Aarne’s which I revised some 
years ago. 

They at least make a temporary or preliminary classification and then send 
all the material to the Dublin archive, where John O’Sullivan takes the uni- 
form sheets and classifies them expertly. He checks the accuracy of the origi- 
nal records until he has full confidence in the collector. 

Mostly, they don’t keep the records because the problem is not like that of 
music; only the words are wanted and they keep only a sampling of the rec- 
ords—probably not more than two hundred. For economy’s sake the cylinders 
are pared and sent out to the field again. 


Chairman Thompson then invited questions. 


Mr. George Korson (Washington, D. C.) returned to a question broached 
earlier by Mr. Krappe, concerning the possibility of gaining financial support 
for regional archives from the various state historical societies. In Pennsyl- 
vania it had been Mr. Korson’s experience that the historians were generally 
indifferent to the folklorists’ materials. 

Mr. Spivacke remarked that frequently more interest is to be found in 
universities than in historical societies, a statement with which Mr. Thomp- 
son agreed. 

Chairman Thompson, replying to Mr. Lomax’ query concerning the public 
distribution of information by the European archives, stated that that is done 
through a regular publication program. Every one of them has a substantial 
journal of five or six hundred pages a year in which much of the archive mate- 
rial is published. This is supplemented by newspaper and radio publication; 
both Dublin and Stockholm newspapers carry folklore articles. Although this 
outlet may initiate ‘‘archive versions” of the stories and songs the fact is rec- 
ognized as only an added complication for the comparative folklorist. 

Chairman Thompson stated, in response to a question by Mr. Seeger, that 
the Irish music records are being preserved until such time as a musicologist 
can be obtained to work with them. 


Mr. Boggs then spoke on “Bibliography.” 


Many years ago I became the collaborator for the New World on the 
Volkskundliche Bibliographie which was published in Europe and purported 
to cover current annual bibliography of folklore all over the world. That ran 
for a number of years, several years behind time, until about 1940 when they 
published their last volume which was for the 1930's. 
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Then the Handbook of Latin American Studies began publication, with 
collaborators in various fields, so I have been preparing annually the bibli- 
ography of Latin American folklore for that publication. 

All my bibliographies I make out on three-by-five cards and incorporate in 
a permanent classified master file. Thus I accumulate the current production 
in our field and, whenever possible, fill in the gaps from the past. On my trip 
around Latin America in 1940, I was continually working in the national |i- 
braries and other places to fill such gaps. 

The ideal thing would be to have a complete bibliography of our field from 
as far back as we can go up to the time when my annual bibliography was 
started, but that is an enormous task. In my little guide, Bibliography of 
Latin American Folklore, I selected some thousand titles of the more impor- 
tant things just to give an introductory guide to that part of the field—any- 
thing that had been published from as far back as I could go, up to date. 

When I was in Mexico a few years ago I did a rather complete bibliography 
of Mexican folklore that was published down there in a volume of over a hun- 
dred pages. If I could do that country by country, we would have the job 
done, but I will certainly need help; others will have to interest themselves in 
this thankless task. When I started, it seemed less complicated just to con- 
tinue myself, rather than to have the numerous duplications that existed 
before, because there would be various people publishing various bibliogra- 
phies in different places, and we would all be going over the same ground. I 
think there is a distinct advantage in centralizing this work and dividing it 
up, too, if I can find any collaborators. 

I probably have twenty or thirty thousand cards in all, on folklore. Those 
of you who see my annual bibliographies will see the classification that I use. 
It isn’t a thorough and detailed classification, but one that I have built up in 
practice to cover most conveniently the material, in the forms in which people 
use it. The classification is adapted to the way people publish things. That 
is really the basis of it. I just have a few large divisions, and in that way I 
usually can put a title in one or the other of those without getting into the 
mess of innumerable cross-references. 


Mr. Krappe, responding to Mr. Boggs’ request for questions, called atten- 
tion to the quantities of folkloristic materials already published in European 
series, such as in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Altogether there are about twenty such series, each with perhaps 
forty volumes, which need indexing. He suggested a general index of twenty 
of the most important anthropological, ethnological, and folklore journals 
published in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish; the index would 
probably amount to a volume of 500 pages. Such a key would be salable in this 
country as well as in post-war Europe. This folklorists’ index of important 
European series should, he recommended, be an initial step. 

Mr. Boggs, responding to Chairman Thompson’s question as to how far the 
Volkskundliche Bibliographie covers this, stated that with the exception of 
himself, all the collaborators are located in Europe, with the result that their 
coverage of German and Central European publications during the past years 
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has been intensive. Russia and Western Europe are somewhat covered, with 
an occasional Oriental title; some Scandinavian and American materials are 
also listed. 

Mr. Krappe interpolated that he had intended inclusion of the Scandina- 
vian series in the twenty “‘big sets’’ for which he felt a key index should be 
made. 

Mr. Métraux expressed gratitude to Mr. Boggs for his undertaking, es- 
pecially since Latin American publication is so confused and ephemeral. He 
added that even though the materials are treated bibliographically, it often 
is impossible to consult or discover the materials themselves. 

Mr. Boggs explained that it was the peculiar state of publication in Latin 
American which first led him to establish his bibliography and that it is by 
means of his bibliography that he maintains contact with Latin American 
authors and publishers, who send him their materials or keep him informed 
of them. Often the materials are out’of print within three months after pub- 
lication. Although the national libraries are regarded as official depositories 
there is no requirement for, nor system of, depositing. Further, private pub- 
lications which are distributed to a limited number of disinterested persons, 
often become lost. 

Mr. Seeger asked if Mr. Boggs’ bibliography contained only those items 
which he had seen, or if a distinction is made in the record between titles seen 
and not seen. 

Mr. Boggs replied that it would not be justifiable to exclude all unseen 
titles, that experience had made it possible for him to select and include ma- 
terials known by title only, though occasionally, he admitted, unsuitable 
titles slip in. Books or articles in his possession are designated by a mark on 
the reference card. 

Mr. Spivacke stated that Gilbert Chase’s bibliography of Latin American 
folk music would soon be published. An arbitrary decision had been made to 
close it after 1200 items, because of the obvious impossibility of including all 
the voluminous materials. 

Chairman Thompson asked if it would be possible to microfilm the rarer 
Latin American materials. 

Mr. Spivacke said that the Library of Congress had an appropriation for 
microfilming in Latin America, though he was uncertain what had been done 
so far; suggestions, he said, would be welcomed. 

Mr. Boggs observed that Latin American journals need special duplication 
by microfilm, because many of them are already incomplete. There exists 
for example, only one complete set of the Chilean Folklore Review. In re- 
sponse to a suggestion that student help be used in Latin America, he felt 
that this would not be practical for his bibliographic work. He requested that 
in North America, at least, the present folklorists send their publications to 
him for record. 

Mr. Métraux, referring to the ephemeral nature of Latin American publica- 
tions, called attention to Rivet’s unique collection of newspapers and clip- 
pings which, it is hoped, still remains in Paris. Dr. Rivet, now in Columbia, is 
known to be continuing his collections of folklore material. 
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Mr. Boggs said that while the Latin Americans are well acquainted with the 
folklore activities and materials in this country and Europe, they are less in- 
terested in those of Asia. 


Mr. Botkin then spoke on “Publication.” 


I conceive of publication as (1) an aspect of archives and (2) as a problem 
in editing. Since the folklorist deals both with raw material and its study and 
interpretation, as has been pointed out so many times today, he is under the 
double necessity of making available both the source data and the end results, 
Properly the raw data, consisting of texts and field notes, belong in an archive 
and not between the covers of a book—at least not between hard covers. This 
situation creates some rather special problems and is responsible for the un- 
evenness of the product and apparent lack of balance between collection and 
assimilation, not so much because of the dual role of the folklorist as because 
of the nature of his material. As with most scientists, historians, sociologists 
and ethnologists, the folklorist begins by collecting evidence in the form of 
field notes and ends, or should end, by drawing inferences and conclusions. 

But in no other science save folklore is the worker so likely to stop where he 
began—with collection, or rather with the publication of collections—nor is 
he under the same urgency to publish mere collections. This is because the 
folklorist is, for the most part, concerned with oral tradition—floating mate- 
rial—and his first task is to get his texts accurately recorded and safely 
preserved. This does not mean that the folklore collector is simply sticking 
pins into butterflies, although frequently he may not get beyond the hobby 
stage. Usually he is making available for analysis, evaluation, and interpre- 
tations of the kinds mentioned this morning—literary, ethnological, sociologi- 
cal, historical, psychological and creative—a body of valuable data which 
might otherwise have been lost. From this point, however, it is only too easy 
a step to collecting anything and everything, and so nothing very much. 
Here the student of speech affords perhaps, the closest parallel to the folk- 
lorist, with a journal like American Speech presenting much the same hap- 
hazard and scrappy effect as a folklore journal. 

Since, too, folklore offers much greater rewards (in proportion to the effort 
expended) in the way of what one folklorist calls “ripe quaintness and sly 
amusement,” and since the folklore discipline is a relatively relaxed one, it at- 
tracts collectors, including serious field workers on the one hand, and on the 
other, curio-collectors, pot-hunters, and antiquarians, who may or may not 
be interested in study and utilization—more often not. This is not to dispar- 
age collection for its own sake, or to discourage amateurs. It is simply to call 
for what Max Eastman, in reaction against the slick commercialism of maga- 
zine verse, once referred to as a higher standard of amateurism. And it is to 
insist that when it comes to publication of collectanea, a distinction be made 
between the trivial and the significant, the trite and the fresh, the curious and 
the scientific. At the same time, while discouraging John Doe from publishing, 
every effort should be made to encourage Richard Roe, the purist and perfec- 
tionist, to get out the invaluable collection he is hoarding indefinitely. 
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These problems will never be solved, perhaps, until it is possible to make 
collections available through some other means than print—until, that is, 
phono- and photo-duplication processes, phonogram, manuscript, microfilm 
archives, and the use of sound recordings and films has been developed and 
organized on a large scale. Here the problem of restricting the use of the ma- 
terial and protecting the collector’s rights rears its ugly head. 

In the meantime more collections can be distributed in processed form, in 
pamphlets, leaflets, and so forth, while saving journals and books for more 
definitive work. Here more organizations and institutions would do well to 
emulate the example of the W.P.A. in issuing mimeographed studies as well 
as collections, as in the American Folk-Song Publications of the National 
Service Bureau of the Federal Theatre, the Nebraska Folklore Pamphlets of 
the Nebraska Writers’ Project, and the California Songsters of the History 
of Music Project of San Francisco. Dr. Thompson has mentioned newspaper 
publication as another possibility. 

In view of the limited number and size of folklore publications in this coun- 
try and the freezing of European journals, it would seem all the more desirable 
that, in addition to making greater use of near-print, especially for local and 
regional collections, the editorial policy of our four or five journals and an- 
nuals should be tightened in some directions and liberalized in others. The 
new California Folklore Quarterly, in its first issue, has set a high standard of 
readability and reader-interest as well as cultural value. In its platform it has 
made a significant departure by excluding American Indian material and by 
including articles on food, dwelling, crafts, and so forth, as well as general 
discussions or theoretical articles on types of folklore which are found in the 
area but not necessarily restricted to it. Since 1940, when the Committee on 
Policy of the American Folklore Society made its recommendations, the 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE has revised its policy to the extent of dis- 
continuing single-topic issues as far as possible, giving more space to short 
articles and theoretical papers ‘‘to balance the collections of raw data,” and 
printing methodological discussions and questionnaires “particularly di- 
rected toward amateurs in the field;”’ also, in general, giving equal representa- 
tion to the fields of anthropology and the humanities. 

The book field still suffers from the initial handicap of publisher and reader 
resistance to folklore as too special in its appeal, and from the corollary that 
folklore books do not pay. Asa result, folklore books are more expensive than 
they need be. Ultimately folklore publication, like folklore collection, has to 
be subsidized. The publication of music presents special problems which re- 
quire separate consideration. The University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Presses have made the most notable recent advance in 
publishing fresh materials in attractive form without going into fine press 
work and fancy prices. More attention is being paid—and still needs to be 
paid—to integration and arrangement. Instead of having books fall into two 
parts, introduction and texts, with only headnotes to bridge the gap, texts and 
commentary are being woven into continuity, in the personal gossipy manner 
of Body, Boots & Britches, or in the way-of-life manner of Minstrels of the 
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Mine Patch. There is still much to be done in the use of documentary photo- 
graphs, narrative and description to illuminate the text and its cultural back- 
ground. Documentation and integration are also necessary in order to get 
away from chit-chat, needless duplication, folklorists talking to themselves, or 
folklore in vacuo. 

Mr. Krappe, responding to the chairman’s invitation to discuss publication, 
called attention to the lack in this country of any journal devoted primarily 
to ancient history. Those most nearly related to the subject have classical 
philology, archaeology, and so on as their core of interest. Such gaps in the 
scholarly fields of publication might fall under the purview of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Mr. Boggs expanded on a statement by Mr. Jameson that the deposit of 
basic materials in archives would relieve the problem of publication. He cited 
his experience with the Estonian Archive, which, on request, had sent him 
English translations of variants of a certain myth collected in that country. 
This serves, he pointed out, as a substitute for the publication of voluminous 
Estonian folktales. 

Mr. Lomax felt that it would be regrettable if an archive eliminated the 
publication of the basic materials. Since many people want these materials, 
some cheap form of printing might be resorted to. He suggested that some 
type of coordinated backing for such publication might be obtained from our 
many educational organizations. 

Chairman Thompson asked if Mr. Lomax had in mind a five- to six-hun- 
dred page a year publication of raw data, such as the Irish were getting out? 
He added that owing to the difficulties of visiting central archives, distribu- 
tion of printed materials is an essential for the many who need to consult 
them. 

Mr. Boggs, Chairman Thompson, Mr. Lomax and Mr. Spivacke com- 
mented on the costs of microfilming parts of materials and of making dupli- 
cate records, especially since the latter are quite expensive when many rec- 
ords are needed. 

Mr. Lomax said the only present solution was for graduate students to 
work at the Library of Congress, and that the expense of duplicating records 
would have to be included in the student’s grant or fellowship. He continued 
with the opinion that an obstacle to the founding of an archive was the prac- 
tice of many collectors to hoard their materials, hoping one day to publish 
them. All too often publication is postponed indefinitely, to everyone’s regret. 

Mr. Botkin said he did not mean to imply he is opposed to more publishing, 
but rather that he wants more complete critical publication and not indis- 
criminate accidental publication. It is important to realize, he continued, that 
commercial publishers are not interested in folklore. He is not opposed to 
publication of books of masterpieces or books of folklore which are part of a 
documentary picture of life in a region, but texts per se only interest other 
folklorists. The result of most commercial publication of folklore is an unfor- 
tunate compromise between public appeal, popular appeal, and scholarly 
value. 

Mr. Fenton asked what new media of publication there are which might 
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take care of phonetic symbols and yet be less expensive and time-consuming 
than regular printing, citing as examples the University of California Anthro- 
pological Records and the General Series in Anthropology. 

Mr. Botkin approved of the University of California series with its tele- 
scoped commentary. 

Mr. Métraux found this method of condensation both unreadable and de- 
structive of the human quality essential to its understanding. 

Mr. Fenton felt that condensation is justifiable for summarizing, but that 
his concern was with new printing methods. 

Mr. Botkin stated he was not aware of any methods other than those al- 
ready mentioned. 

Mr. Lomax believed that there would be an extremely large demand for 
folklore publications if they could be printed cheaply enough, with contents 
appealing both to the scholar and to the layman. Could such an undertaking 
be launched, it might solve the problem of getting more articles published in 
journal form. 

Mr. Jameson nevertheless felt that publication of duplicate and variant 
materials is unsuitable and expensive, and that some other way should be 
found to make them available to those who need to use them. 

Chairman Thompscn concurred by returning to the functions of the Euro- 
pean archives with standardized classification of their materials, so that one 
can merely write around to the various archives and pay for the clerical 
copying of the items wanted. 

Mr. Spivacke said that in this country the archive for a single state would 
probably be as large as one for a nation abroad; hence to avoid too huge a 
central archive it seemed more suitable to divide the work among state uni- 
versities. In such institutions there are often student helpers available, who, 
being familiar with the regional materials, can work them into usable form 
suitable for amalgamation in a central depository In France, vast amounts of 
material have been collected at the Bibliothéque Nationale. At the Library 
of Congress an overwhelming quantity of folksong records are already on 
deposit. 

Mr. Halpert saw parallel possibilities in the establishment of both archives 
and a low-price printing program, the latter to be, possibly, on a regional 
basis. His experience with cheaper printing methods in connection with the 
Federal Theatre showed that inexpensive publications are quickly absorbed 
and more than make up their original costs. 

Mr. Botkin said his idea of an archive is not merely a storage place, but a 
clearing-house where information is obtainable on everything which is being 
done over the country. Also needed are check lists, lists of informants, collec- 
tors, and a survey of current activities. 

Mr. Spivacke commented that whatever an archive might be, it would re- 
quire a large staff and a lot of money. 

Chairman Thompson believed that not more than a dozen states have suf- 
ficient interest to establish central archives for themselves. 

Mr. Spivacke suggested that if a dozen state universities had such archives, 
eventually others would want them. 
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Mr. Spivacke then spoke on ‘‘Copyright.”’ 

The field of copyright is a peculiar one in law—and I am not a lawyer, just 
a librarian. Few, if any, of the law schools in the country give a course in it, 
and occasionally even successful lawyers come and ask me questions. We are 
operating under a law which is very old—some thirty years old, and obsolete. 
The men who wrote it certainly knew nothing about folklore and couldn’t 
foresee the developments which have occurred. As a result, all I can tell you 
is not what is in the law exactly, but what is my belief, or rather what I believe 
a judge might do if a case came up to him. You can take that for what it is 
worth, and I will give you a specific example later. 

I hoped that I would hear some of you scholars define a folksong or folk- 
tale, for without a definition it is hard to say just what can be protected by 
copyright. Let me start with folksongs, as nearest the subject of my own 
field. 

If we define a folksong as something handed down by oral tradition, belong- 
ing to the entire folk, the creator of which is unknown, completely anonymous, 
it seems to me obvious that it is in the public domain. I can’t imagine any 
other definition of ‘public domain”’ except that which belongs to the public, 
and if this thing is something that belongs to the public, handed down by the 
public, and has no known creator, it is obviously not eligible for copyright 
protection. 

The copyright law is fairly clear. I say fairly clear. The decisions on it 
haven't all been unanimous on the point that what should be protected by 
copyright should represent some sort of original creation. In folksong, as 
I say, we take the definition of oral tradition as what belongs to the folk. It 
may have been original creation. We can digress here on the subject of how a 
folksong starts, but nobody living is supposed to know who sang that song 
first. As the generations go on, it is supposed to have been changed so much 
by the folk that no single individual is really entitled to any profits that may 
come from it. That is my theory. There are others who agree, and there are 
also court decisions to back that up. 

When a collector goes out into the field and records or writes down a song 
or tale, which he as a scientist knows is something that has an ancient his- 
tory and doesn’t belong to anybody in particular, and, furthermore, if as a 
scientist he is writing it down exactly as he heard it, he is not creating any- 
thing that he writes down. If he does create, he is bluffing from a folkloristic 
standpoint. He can’t claim ownership in that one thing. 

However, if he collects fifty of them, or any number, and publishes a book, 
he has done something that is creative. He has compiled something. The copy- 
right law does protect a compiler. He doesn’t even have to go out into the 
field. He can come straight to the Library of Congress and pick out a lot of 
standard folksong or folklore collections, though he has to be careful to make 
sure they are folksongs that he is picking. But assuming that he goes to Child 
and other reliable sources and puts together twenty-five of them, with some 
idea in mind—perhaps an idea that he has, but which no one else has—and 
manages to get it published, he has compiled something which is his, and he 
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can claim copyright by publishing with copyright notice and registering with 
the Copyright Office, and so on. 

That doesn’t mean, though, that that one song which he copied out of Child 
is his in any way and that a radio station is supposed to pay him for the right 
to play that song, necessarily. Here I am treading on very dangerous ground. 
That is my theory; I am not a judge in the Supreme Court; I can only show 
you decisions which seem to point to that. 

But there are other cases I have seen of folksong work and even of folklore. 
Let us suppose the folklorist prints a compository. He might have a right as 
an arranger there, yet it would have to be decided on an individual basis. 

We, in the Library, up to a short time ago always operated under another 
assumption that had only indirect relation to the copyright law, and that is 
the common law. Except for unpublished music and plays and, I think, one or 
two other items, you cannot register for copyright anything unpublished. If 
you write a novel, you can’t send it to the Copyright Office until it is printed, 
but you are protected, theoretically, in perpetuity under common law. As 
long as you have that manuscript, nobody can copy it from you. 

We used to assume that the same applied in regard to phonograph records. 
There was a judicial decision to back us on that. But the copyright law, writ- 
ten around 1908, is very obsolete in the phonograph field. The men who wrote 
it could not possibly have conceived of instantaneous recordings. It was an 
almost unknown thing for folklorists to make records then. I think there were 
a few made; I think we transcribed some cylinders made in 1902. They cer- 
tainly had no commercial vlaue and were nothing the copyright lawyers 
would have thought of. The copyright laws have been of very little help in 
the matter of recordings in special fields. 

We used to assume, let us say, that if you were a publisher and if you got 
together with the Victor Company and brought out an album, you had cer- 
tain common law rights in that album. It was so found in the Waring case in 
Pennsylvania, and on the basis of the Waring case, all phonographic royalties 
by radio stations have been paid. The judge ruled that paying the copyright 
owner for the use of the piece that Waring was playing was not enough, but 
that people wanted to hear Fred Waring’s interpretation thereof and his per- 
formance, and he was entitled to something for his performance. 

However, a few months ago a decision came out, and it was an important 
one, against Paul Whiteman and RCA, in which the radio station was sued 
for playing without paying. I shouldn’t quote it except that the decision 
was rendered by one of our best judges, Judge Learned Hand, who said, that 
when you go toa store and buy a phonograph record for thirty-five or seventy- 
five cents, it is yours. Irrespective of what it says on the label thereof, it is 
yours, and there cannot be placed upon it “perpetual servitude’’—I think 
that is the legal term. You can sell it to your neighbor, but you can’t keep 
passing on these restrictions forever. I must confess that I can follow the judge 
ihere. It seems to have some logic. On the other hand, it seems a little unjust 
to the performer, and that is something for Congress or the Supreme Court to 
settle. 
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As regards the instantaneous records on acetate or aluminum or wax cyl- 
inders, I can’t quote you chapter and verse, but again I believe that is stil] 
analogous to a manuscript and is probably protected under common law. 
That is not a published work, theoretically not for sale, unpublished, and not 
reproduced in quantity, and in the making of the record nobody has given up 
any rights. 

Who might have rights in the recording made in the field? I have often 
thought of that. Nobody has composer’s rights if it is a real folksong. I think 
that is logical. But a group of records might be a compilation of manuscripts. 
Furthermore, until it is sold to a recording company for use on the radio, I 
should think the singer is entitled to something for his performance. 

These are my beliefs. I have never heard of a case coming up. Another 
reason, of course, is that instantaneous recording is a brand new field. And I 
might as well tell you this: everybody who has a home recorder and takes 
something off the air that is copyrighted is committing a crime, according to 
the way the copyright law stands. This is regardless of whether it is submitted 
for sale or not, because the law specifically states that the right to repro- 
duce rests with the copyright owner. They never conceived of such a pos- 
sibility; they would have had to dream up the radio system and the home 
recorder at the other end. They just meant that the right to sell rested with 
the copyright owner. 

Again, there was another decision in which one judge said that that only 
applies to published music, but not to unpublished music. At the end of a long 
clause in the copyright law, it says, ‘‘This only applies to music published 
after such and such a date,’’ but the men who wrote it, of course, meant if it 
was copyrighted—but it says published. Therefore it is music published after 
those dates. 


Mr. Fenton, referring to practices in certain Indian cultures wherein songs 
or tales are private and salable property, yet several versions of an item 
may be current, asked, who has an equity in recorded parallel versions? Thus, 
an ethnologist or folklorist might pay each individual, record from each indi- 
vidual, and deposit both recordings in the Library and retain the manuscript 
that related to the two records. 

Mr. Spivacke replied that if the native person who bought the song from 
another had changed it in any way, he became an arranger. Thus, assuming 
that the recorder knew that his informant had bought the song from another, 
and the informant said he had changed it, then the recorder could copyright 
the manuscript in the informant’s name, saying it was his arrangement, and 
buying the rights from him. The recorder would then be the copyright owner 
of so-and-so’s arrangement of the folksong. But that wouldn’t stop anybody 
else from depositing another arrangement. 


Mr. Spivacke returned to the conclusion of his talk. 


I want to say that I am sorry to paint this dark picture, but I hope it will 
have a good effect. I have spoken to many folklorists, laywers, and others who 
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had certain beliefs as to what their rights were and who have acted on these 
beliefs and caused a little confusion in the field among their colleagues and the 
various institutions with which they have dealt. I think it would be a good 
idea to get a clear picture and then, knowing that clear picture, to try to find 
a solution to the problem. 

Some attempt at solution should be made and perhaps it can be found 
within the reasonable restrictions that we accept and impose on certain col- 
lections at the Library. 


Mr. Botkin remarked that what is needed amongst folklorists is not so 
much a copyright law as a convention that whenever a folklore text is used, 
credit be given. Even the best folklorists sometimes fail to do this, and yet 
the collector may have an ambition to be another Francis Child. 

Mr. Spivacke wished to warn about the use of supposedly unrestricted 
folksong materials: that the safe thing to do is to ask, and usually, if the item 
is indeed a folksong, a little time spent in search will disclose another earlier 
version of the same thing, which can safely be copied. He mentioned Sharp’s 
big two-volume publication as not claiming copyright, yet containing eight 
hundred songs. But always check, he cautioned. 

Mr. Spivacke gave two actual examples of actual practice. Publishers, 
movie, and radio companies usually pay, even for materials in public do- 
main, because it is cheaper than to enter into litigation, unless the litigation 
becomes important. A suit, running into millions, and against many persons, 
was based on a copyright deposit of 1904 for ‘‘Home on the Range.” The 
melody was definitely ‘‘Home on the Range;’” the text was completely dif- 
ferent. The lawyers representing the various interests compiled a mass of evi- 
dence—people who said they had sung it since 1880, since 1890, and so on, 
and newspaper and magazine references to it—to show that it was an old 
folksong, and they won. However, another case wherein a man claimed he 
wrote something in 1928, although folklorists believe the material to be old 
but can not prove it, is being won by the publisher. 

Mr. Spivacke mentioned another case of a collection of folksongs in public 
domain having been made the basis of a suit by a folklorist. A recording com- 
pany published an album containing about eighty per cent of the collection, 
but when complaint was made by the folklorist-compiler, the company paid 
up immediately. Although the individual songs may be in public domain, 
when the folklorist has put them together and done a good job he has 
created something in a compilation. 


The session recessed at 4:30 P.M. 
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WHY IS MISTLETOE:—I found this story in Dallas, Texas. Robert King, a 
negro chauffeur, told it to me. When he had finished, I thanked him. He looked 
at me very sadly: ‘‘You mean, you never knowed this story before?” 

“No Robert. It’s a beautiful story, but I had never heard it.” 

He shook his head slowly. “I don’t see how come. Miss Cole, I always thought you 
read the Bible.” 

The ‘“‘chapter” Robert had recounted was: 

Well now, de mistletoe waren’t always a par’site. Used to be a tree, like all de rest, 
like de oak, only bigger an’ stronger. I guess maybe it was de bigges’ an’ stronges’ 
kind of tree dat ever got its roots down into de Jordan. Most likely it was de beauti- 
fulest, too. Pa’son said dere was one by de well in Samaria, and Jesus sat down in its 
shade to get his self rested from de hot sun, while de woman brought him a drink. 
You remember dat day? Sho’. 

An’ when de bad mens thought ‘bout crucifyin’ de Lo’d Jesus, dey looked all 
aroun’ for de tree for de cross. An’ one of ’em says, mean-like ‘‘Reckon de mistletoe 
grows highest, and I reckon its wood is de heaviest, too.” 

So de men went out in de mistletoe forest, an’ s’lected de biggest tree. An’ dey cut 
it down an’ got dem some mules what drug it back to town. An’ den dey whacked off 
all its limbs an’ branches, an’ dey saved de bigges’ branch an’ nailed it back on side- 
ways. 

An’ two men lifted it up to get its heft, but it was monstrous heavy, so dey drap 
it straight away. 

“‘Dere, I guess dat’s some cross,”” say one of dem Sanhedrin fellows been standin’ 
aroun’ bossin’ de job. “I guess dey ain’t been no heavier crosses made.’”’ An’ he put 
on his bright red coat wid de fine gold buttons an’ strut off mighty satisfied to tell 
de rest of de Sanhedriners. 

But de mistletoe war unhappy. It knowed why it was lyin’ dere on de floor cut like 
a cross. An’ it loved de Lo’d Jesus. It feel mighty bad, but it couldn’t do nothin’, bein’ 
just a pore cut tree. 

An’ den in de afternoon, you remember, dey brought Jesus in an’ dey showed 
him de cross. An’ dey all stood ‘round laughin’ an’ tellin’ Him to pick up de cross. 

An’ Jesus He was tired; de thorny crown was cuttin’ into His forehead an’ makin’ 
blood run down His face. An’ His bcdy was all striped up with rows of marks, ’caise 
He had been whupped. An’ He hadn't took no sleep de night before—been out in de 
garden prayin’ an’ feelin’ lonely, knowin’ what things de day was goin’ to bring. An’ 
den all day He’s been standin’ up, an’ people been millin’ all around Him, laughin’ 
and askin’ questions don’t make no diffrunce how He answer, ’caise dey won't listen 
anyway. An’ nobody hadn't thought to bring Him nothin’ to eat. He’d just had a 
drink of water when He'd passed by a well now and then. He had to drink out’n His 
hands, ’caise He didn’t have no cup. 

An’ His heart was hurt, lookin’ ’round an’ seein’ all dese people spittin’ at Him an’ 
laughin’, when He only wanted to help dem. He was so tired He didn’t feel He could 
march another step. But He don’t complain. He stoop down an’ pick up de big 
heavy cross dat two strong men drapped quick, and He stagger out of de room. An’ 
de crowd all yell, “‘Get a move! You'll have to go more faster dan dat!” 

Only, of course, he cain’t go no faster. He struggle up de big hill wid de rough 
pavin’ stones underneath, an’ de cross drag along behind going bump, bump, bump 
over ev’y stone an’ hurtin’ His pore back all de worse. 
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An’ once He stumble an’ fall down. An’ de crowd dey laugh an’ laugh. But He don’ 
complain. Slowly, awful slowly, He get up again an’ de cross seem heavier dan ever. 
An’ de nex’ time He fall, one of my people, Pa’son says,—big black man from down 
Africa, hadn’t been in Jerusalem long, hadn’t never heard of de Lo’d Jesus, he see. 
He jus’ see it’s a pore man sufferin’, an’ he rush out an’ say, ‘Le’ me carry your cross 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Simon,” de Lo’d Jesus say. 

Simon was surprised de hurt man know his name, but he put de cross over his strong 
shoulders an’ it go along bump behind him. 

“For why dey takin’ you out to get hung?” asks Simon. 

“Dey ain’t no reason,” de Lo’d Jesus reply, “only I love dem an’ dey don’ under- 
stan’.” 

“For why dey keep laughin’ an’ jibin’ at you?” 

“Dey don’ understan’, Simon. Only I’m gonna suffer for dem. An’ den maybe 
someday dey learn to be kind to each other. Dat’s all I wants, Simon.” 

“You ain’t scared?”’ asks Simon. 

“No,” say de Lo’d Jesus. ‘I’m just goin’ home to God. Some day you'll be comin’ 
up to Hebbin, Simon. I’ll remember you den, an’ de Lo’d will have a special mansion 
waitin’ for you dere.” 

“Thank you,” say Simon, very humble. An’ he kind of halfway understan’. 

Well, pretty soon dey gets up on a high hill. An’ den four men takes de cross away 
from Simon, an’ de Sanhedriners starts givin’ orders. So dey nail Jesus to de cross. Dey 
drives in great big nails, but He don’ complain. An’ dey plants de cross in de ground, 
like a tree dat can’t grow no more. Puttin’ de cross in de ground makes de nails tear 
worse. Only Jesus don’ complain. His eyes jus’ gets sadder. 

An’ den you know all about what happened. De sun was ashamed so it hid behind 
a big black cloud, an’ de thunder roared ’caise it was angry. An’ de veil of de temple 
split itself right down in two. An’ at de same moment, de mistletoe trees (all over de 
world) dey was so ashamed, dey shrivelled right up and died. 

An’ de good Lo’d looked down from Hebbin. An’ His mercy was so great dat even 
right den when He was sufferin’ about His own Son’s pain, He could think about 
other sufferin’ things, too. So he reached His hand down out of Hebbin. ‘Pore little 
mistletoe,” he say, “it waren’t your fault. An’ it ain’t fair for you to die so.” An’ He 
pick up armfuls of mistletoe branches an’ fling dem all over de oak trees. ‘‘Oak’s a 
mighty strong tree,” He say. ‘“‘Reckon it’s de stronges’ tree I got left. So I’se gonna 
let you lean on it. I’se gonna let you grow dere, all over de world, an’ I’se gonna do 
somethin’ more for you, besides. 

“When Christmas comes, an’ it’s de birfday of de little Jesus, you’s gonna hang 
inside de houses. I’ll let you be de thing about Christmas makes folks kind a catch 
dere breafs an’ know how much dey loves each other, an’ kiss each other an’ be 
gentle,—an’ kind like Baby Jesus. I’ll do dat for you, little Mistletoe, to show you 
I don’t hold no grudges. An’ Me and My world forgives you.” 

HELEN ROSEMARY COLE 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 


TRADITIONAL CAT NAMES:—Archer Taylor in The Problems of Folklore 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 59: 102, 1946) asks, ‘“‘Do cats have similar tra- 
ditional names?” Here follow a few traditional names given to cats on Islesford, 
Little Cranberry Island, near Mount Desert, Maine. Webster’s New International 
Dictionary has been consulted for definitions. 
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Tabby. This was originally a name for a striped cat (also traditionally called tiger) 
but has been extended to cats of any color, usually female. Tabby is a diminutive 
for Tabitha or Tabita, but may be related to tabby, descriptive of watered silk. 

Puss, Pussy. Probably imitative, perhaps of the cat's spitting. 

Tom. Diminutive of Thomas. Used for the male of various animals, but also used 
as a personal cat name. Akin to the use of Jack and Jenny for male and female 
donkeys and Billy and Nanny for goats. 

Grimalkin. This is English traditional for grey Maude or Matilda, as used for the 
witch’s familiar in Macbeth. 

Gib, Gyb, Tib, Tyb, Tibby. These are diminutives for Gilbert, Tybalt, and Tri- 
baut; see Mercutio’s pun on the name in Romeo and Juliet. It is strange that Tib-cat 
has come to mean a female cat. 

Kitty in relation to the cat is a diminutive of Kitten, not Katherine. Carl Van 
Vechten in the Tiger in the House derives it from a Middle Eastern (Persian or 
Arabic?) word for cat. 

Other common cat names, not traditional, of the Island are- Fanchon, Felix, Peg, 
Nicodemus, Jill, Spiffy, Skeezix, Buffy, Paddy, and Fritz. 

The characteristic cat of the State of Maine is the long haired ‘‘coon cat,” believed 
to be descended from the Angora cats brought back by sea captains in the early 
sailing days. 

WENDELL S. HADLOCK AND ANNA K. STIMSON 
Robert Abbe Museum of Stone Age Antiquities 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


“SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN” :—A contemporary account of the Springfield 
Mountain tragedy is to be found in Joseph Fisk’s versified Ten Year’s Almanack 
(n.p., 1765) 35, under the date 1761. 

Lieut. Thomas Myrick’s only son Timothy was killed by a rattlesnake on August 
7, 1761, at Springfield Mountain (now Wilbraham), Mass. Fisk’s account is brief: 

At Springfield Mountains there was one, 
Bit by a Rattle-snake alone, 

This poor Man he to Death did yield, 
As he went home died in the Field, 

He call’d for Help but none did go, 

Til Death did prove his Overthrow. 
And all the Jury did agree, 

His Leg was bitten as they could see. 


Joseph Fisk’s name appears as an acrostic on the titlepage. As he was fifty-nine 
in 1760 (p. 28), he may have been Joseph‘ (William’ of Wenham and Andover, Deacon 
William? of Wenham, Hon. William! of England and Salem) Fisk who was born Sep- 
tember 6, 1701, and of whom nothing else is known except that he resided at Andover.* 

The poet describes himself as ‘‘one that counted poor and mean.” He was an ad- 
mirer of Whitefield, an enthusiast for religious revivals, and seemingly a lay preacher 
or exhorter, who travelled from town to town between Vermont and the coast, on a 
line taking in the northern towns of Connecticut. He speaks of having been long 


* Frederick Clifton Pierce: Fiske and Fisk Family (Chicago 1896) 82. 
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“banished from home;”’ at Methuen he saw “‘the blooming of the Apple tree;”t and 
once he says that ‘“‘we sat” at Brookline; but his name is not found in the Vital 
Records of those two places. He expected that the Second Coming would occur 
shortly, and interpreted all history in terms of God’s favor or disfavor. 

Consequently he wrote his Ten Year’s Almanack, an account of outstanding events 
of 1755-1764, which was ‘‘Printed in the Year 1765.” It has been conjectured, from 
the somewhat ordinary printer’s device, that it came from the press of Daniel Fowle, 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The meter is mostly jog-trot tetrameter couplets of 
the Bay Psalm Book style, with ballad influence. Fisk’s purpose was to interpret his- 
tory ‘‘to set forth the wonderful Works of GOD in his Providence;” thunder, earth- 
quakes, storms, epidemics, and northern lights being manifestations of his Wrath, 
as well as remarkable crimes, wars, and other disasters. He probably recorded nothing 
which could not be learned from other sources, but adds details as they impressed the 
contemporary imagination. As a specimen of folk poetry and a contemporary view of 
history his book is doubly interesting. 

S. FostER DAMON 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


A CURE FOR CHOLERA:—The great cholera epidemic of the fifties of the past 
century left in its wake, in addition to its terrible toll of death and sorrow, some 
folk remedies for the dread disease that may be classified as true folklore. One of these 
was recently given me by an old man as a reliable cure that had worked; he had it 
from his great grandmother who, he said, had seen it operate as a child. 

A child in a certain family was desperately ill, even at death’s door. The doctors 
had naturally given her up, but not so the old grandmother of the grief-stricken 
family. She dashed out into the barn yard, seized a luckless black hen, chopped off 
its head, and ripped—not cut—out the warm gizzard from the still-palpitating body. 
Rushing back to the house, she tossed the gizzard into the boiling tea-kettle on the 
kitchen range and let it boil a few minutes. Then she drained off the water, thre wthe 
gizzard away, and made the child drink the liquor while it was still amost scalding. 
Needless to say, the patient recovered and lived to a ripe old age. Her identity cannot 
now be ascertained, as one can readily surmise. 

The person who gave me this story said that his greatgrandmother had stressed the 
fact that the old lady who worked the cure had cagilly said that only a certain type 
of black hen could be used—no other color would do. He didn’t know if this brew was 
made or drunk to the accompaniment of mystic signs or words, but I suspect it was. 
In any case, it was probably just as effective as many another ‘‘remedy” given in 
desperation and sorrow; it may have even been accompanied by a “‘cure’’—not 
necessarily due to its power. 

I suspect that many such remedies could be—have doubtless been—unearthed by 
research in this field. The one above is doubtless one of many that were used in those 
days of terror and sorrow almost a century ago. 

Wa. MaRIon MILLER 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


+ A mystical ecstasy, described in terms drawn from the Song of Solomon and R. H.’s 
hymn, ‘Christ the Apple Tree,” which first appeared in the London Spiritual Magazine, 
August 1761 (George Pullen Jackson: White and Negro Spirituals, N. Y., 1943, 63, note 6). 
A text of this hymn is to be found in Henry Sherman Boutell’s A Deserted Village (Cedar 


Rapids, 1943) 44-5. 
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TWO VARIANTS OF THE “CHARLIE CHAPLIN” RHYME:—Soon after 
our note on Rope Skipping Rhymes Collected at Greensboro, North Carolina’ went 
to press, we collected two additional variants of the ‘Charlie Chaplin” rhyme (No, 
1) in Utah. The Utah variants are from informants Marilyn and Janet Stevens, aged 
ten and seven, of Clearfield. 


Charlie Chaplin went to France 
To teach the elephants how to dance. 
Heel, toe, around I go. 
Salute to the captain, bow to the queen. 
Stick up your nose to the crippled old king. 


Charlie Chaplin sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
One, two, three, etc. (until there is a miss). 


AustTIN E. Fire 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1 This JOURNAL 59: 321-2, 1946. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SocIETY:—The American Folklore So- 
ciety will hold its fifty-eighth annual program and business meeting in Chicago, at 
the Palmer House, December 27 and 28. This year the Society is meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the American Anthropological Association, the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, the Society of American Archaeology, the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists, and the Society for Applied Anthropology. 

Papers on folklore will be presented on the morning and afternoon of Friday, 
December 27, and on the morning of December 28. Among those Members of the 
American Folklore Society who plan to give papers are J. Mason Brewer, Samuel 
Huston College, A. Irving Hallowell, Northwestern University, Austin E. Fife, 
Occidental College, S. Jakobson, Columbia University, Alexander H. Krappe, and 
others. 

The Council meeting of the American Folklore Society will be held in the late 
afternoon, December 27, and the Business meeting at the end of the Program meet- 
ing, on Saturday, December 28, at 11:30 a.m. 

Joseph M. Carriére, President of the American Folklore Society, will deliver the 
presidential address Saturday night, December 28, after a joint dinner of the So- 
cieties. The title of Professor Carriére’s address will be Folklore Activities in France, 
1939-1946. 

A special feature which will be of interest to folklorists will be the Symposium on the 
Fields of Anthropology, to be held under the auspices of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. One of the topics to be presented at this symposium will be the present 
status and future trends of folklore, with special consideration given to the relation 
of folklore to other branches of anthropology. A. H. Gayton, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society’s Committee on Research, will speak for the Society at the Sym- 
posium, and time will be reserved for brief prepared comments on points raised in 
Dr. Gayton’s paper. 


SOUTHEASTERN FOLKLORE Society TO MEET:—The Southeastern Folklore So- 
ciety announces that it has resumed its annual meetings. The society will hold a pro- 
gram meeting in conjunction with the South Atlantic Modern Language Association 
meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, at Thanksgiving. Anyone wishing to give a paper 
should submit an abstract to Thomas B. Stroup, secretary of the Southeastern Folk- 
lore Society, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA:—The Folklore Institute of America, Stith 
Thompson, director, and Wayland D. Hand, assistant director, was held for the 
second time at Indiana University, during the eight-week period of June 19-August 
16, 1946. A full report of the many and varied activities of the Institute will appear 
in California Folklore Quarterly. Professors Thompson and Hand are to be con- 
gratulated for their effective planning which made the Institute, in the opinion of all 
who attended, a highly stimulating and instructive undertaking. 


PERSONALIA:—Edwin C. Kirkland, formerly of the University of Tennessee, re- 
cently accepted an associate professorship in the Department of English at the 
University of Florida. Calvin Claudel, formerly of St. Louis University, is now a 
member of the Romance department at Beloit College. Morris Edward Opler, for- 
merly of Claremont Colleges, and W. W. Hill, formerly of the University of New 
Mexico, have accepted teaching positions at Harvard. Louis Jones, editor of New 
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York Folklore Quarterly, is spending his sabbatical year with his family at Frederik- 
sted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Katharine Luomala, formerly with WRA in Washing- 
ton, is now a member of the University of Hawaii staff. Julian Steward, editor of the 
Handbook of South American Indians and until recently a member of the Smithson- 
ian Institution staff, is now chairman of the Department of Anthropology at Colum- 
bia University. Herbert Halpert, Rockefeller fellow, has recently moved from New 
York City to Delaware, Ohio, where his wife, Letty Halpert, is a member of the Eng- 
lish department of Ohio Wesleyan University. Ruth Ann Musick, formerly of Iowa 
Wesleyan College, has recently accepted an appointment in the Mathematics de- 
partment at Fairmont State College, West Virginia. S. D. Davidson, former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Folklore Society, recently resigned from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and is now living at Altamonte Springs, Florida. Weston La- 
Barre, Guggenheim fellow, has accepted a teaching position at Duke University. 
R. L. Ives, after being released from the Army, has joined the staff of the newly 
formed Geography department at Indiana University. 


FOLKLORE SECTION ESTABLISHED IN LIBRARY OF CONGRESS:—In recognition of 
the development of folklore as a field of scholarly interest Luther Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, announced on August 22 the establishment of a Folklore Section in the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress. Duncan B. M. Emrich will serve as Chief 
of the newly formed Section, and Mrs. Rae Korson as Reference Assistant. The 
Section will perform acquisitions, reference, and bibliographical functions, and serve 
as custodian of recordings for the Archive of American Folk Song. Under the expan- 
sion this Archive now becomes a part of the Folklore Section. 


CANADIAN FRENCH FOLKLORE RESEARCH AND AWARD:—On the fifth of October 
Marius Barbeau, associate editor of the JouURNAL, completed a two-months research 
trip north of the St. Lawrence. Funds from the National Museum at Ottawa enable 
Professor Barbeau to appoint five assistants who each worked independently in the 
field: Luc Lacourciére, Abbé Félix-Antoine Savard, Marcel Rioux, Madeleine Doyon, 
M™ Juliette Caron-Dupont. Much material on folksongs, folktales, folk geography 
and nicknames (blason populaire), folk arts, recipes and costume was collected, 
and a number of folk art specimens obtained. 

A signal honor was recently bestowed on Professor Barbeau in recognition of his 
contributions to the cultural advancement of French Canada. Professor Barbeau was 
awarded the Parizeau Medal by the Canadian French Academy of Arts and Science, 
at the fourteenth congress of the Academy which was held in Quebec during October. 
The medal was presented to Professor Barbeau by Mgr Ferdinand Vandry, rector of 
Laval University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Russian Farry TA.es. A. N. Afanasiev, Norbert Guterman, Roman Jakobson, A. 
Alexeieff. (662 pp., illus. $7.50. Pantheon Books Inc.: New York, 1945). 


The collections of Russian folk literature compiled by A. N. Afanasiev are generally 
regarded as a basic source for research on the Russian folktale. The Narodnye russkie 
skazki and Russkie narodyne legendy represent the classical Russian folktale col- 
lection comparable in reputation to the German Kinder- und Hausmirchen of the 
Grimm brothers. The attribute of classicity does not of course correlate with stand- 
ards of scientific rigor in methodology. It is as difficult to attest the texts of the Afana- 
siev folktales as it is to attest those of the Grimm brothers. In each case scientific 
method suffered under the Romantic pressure, so that intrinsic reality was looked 
for rather than techniques for the objective description of phenomena. Thus, in the 
Afanasiev collections it is usually hard to tell whether the tale texts represent original 
informant versions or whether they have been reworked by the compiler.' Informa- 
tion on the provenience of the texts is scanty, consisting of general geographic plac- 
ings. Names of informants and data concerning them do not appear. Afanasiev’s 
method of assembling his texts may be somewhat responsible for some of these de- 
ficiencies. Almost all the texts were obtained from the archives of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society or from the collections of Viadamir Dal. Afanasiev collected only a 
handful himself. 

Because of the defects mentioned above the Afanasiev collections are of dubious 
value to the student of style in folk literature or to the investigator interested in cor- 
relating folktale versions with elments of the milieus in which they appear. On the 
other hand Afanasiev’s usefulness to the comparativist and classifier is not essentially 
impaired by these defects. Afanasiev provides a comprehensive survey of the kinds 
of material appearing in the Russian folktale. The generically Russian types of plot- 
structure and motif occur comprehensively in his texts. On the basis of these alone 
thoroughly representative type and motif indices for the folktales of Russia exclu- 
sively could probably be prepared. In addition to this Afanasiev contains examples 
of chapbook and broadside folktales (lubok), which may be classified and analyzed 
separately from the oral tales. The coalescence of folktale tradition with that of the 
Russian heroic epic (bylina) is also illustrated by Afanasiev. Bylina plots are narrated 
in folktale style, bylina heroes are introduced into folktale plots. The coalescence 
could no doubt often be ascribed to narrator circumstances (e.g. a predominantly 
folktale narrator recites a bylina) if these were known. 

The volume reviewed here comprises a translation into English of 178 items from 
Afanasiev’s Narodyne russkie skazki. The translator is Norbert Guterman. There 
are 100 illustrations to the tales by A. Alexeieff. The book is designed for esthetic 
success—it has little scholarly paraphernalia. Roman Jakobson’s essay “On Russian 
Fairy Tales’’ which is printed at the end of the volume is concerned with the findings 
of folklore science in relation to Russian tales, but this is the only annotation given. 


1On Afanasiev as editor A. v. Léwis of Menar says: The collector rarely changed the lan- 
guage of the narrators; on the contrary, he tried to preserve all the primitive features of the 
tale, and also in many tales he left unaltered the local dialect in which they were transmitted. 
Only in those cases where the tale appeared incomplete and clearly defective, Afanasiev care- 
fully changed the structure and order of the exposition, and strove by means of selecting vari- 
ants to work out the fullest text. (A. N. Afanasiev, Narodnya russkia skazki i legendy 1: 7, 
Berlin, 1922.) 
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Afanasiev’s tale numbers and notes on source do not appear. There is no typing or 
general comparison attempted. Thus despite the fact that this translation appears 
to be the fullest now available in English, it would be hard to use in scrupulous re- 
search. On the other hand it could probably be employed by the non-Russian reader 
for checking on the accuracy of the Andreev number classifications which appear 
in the most recent Soviet edition of Afanasiev. 

Jakobson’s essay (631-56) constitutes a brief historical review of folklore collecting 
in Russia, some discussion of the salient traits of Russian folktales, and various re- 
marks on folklore theory. A useful skeleton bibliography of Russian folktale publica- 
tions appears in the footnotes. 

Of especial interest is Jakobson’s pointing up of the emphasis placed in Russian 
folklore theory on material concerning the narrators of folktales and other genres of 
folk literature. Many of the Russian folktale collections, especially the more recent 
ones, have been arranged according to narrators so that analysis and comparisons 
could be made on the basis of individuals as well as in relation to geographic subareas. 
This narrator emphasis has not as yet produced any very rigid techniques to imple- 
ment the basis of comparison. Minute analysis of the motifs and traits of Russian 
folktales according to individual narrators remains to be done. 

It may at least be said that Russian writings and collections strongly suggest the 
importance of the collecting process in the investigation of folk literature. Materials 
obtained from informants may even be regarded as exclusively the result of specific 
field techniques. By defining the techniques used in eliciting folktale texts it may be- 
come easier to define the terms version or recension without ambiguity. The specific 
analysis of folktales by narrator and according to stated techniques of elicitation may 
of course be referred to historic-geographic data for whatever purpose may be served. 

Afanasiev’s collection as represented by the present translation can be employed 
in a limited way for comparative work. It may be of great importance pedagogically 
in that it offers the student of folklore a rather broad picture of the specifically Rus- 
sian folktale phenomena. It is better than the Ralston collection because it contains 
more folktales and because, while it has no direct annotation of texts, it does not 

interpret speculatively and generally the materials presented. 
W. D. PRESTON 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHINESE TRADITIONAL TALES. Chi-Chen Wang. (225 pp., Bibliographical note. 
$2.75. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944.) 


The twenty stories included in this volume range in date of authorship from the 
end of the 5th century A.D. to the 16th. The only claim the translator makes for his 
selections from these thousand years of literary history is that they do reflect all the 
common traditional themes in Chinese fiction, save for the longer historical romance 
and novel. Even these fields are suggested as the short stories reveal the slow accre- 
tion of incident and character which accounts for the meandering and leisurely course 
of the typical Chinese novel. Only one who is thoroughly at home in the entire field 
from which an anthology is compiled, could pass judgment on its adequacy. This 
reviewer is quite content to trust to the honesty and competence of the translator. 

A brief bibliographical note lists a few earlier collections of translations of Chinese 
tales, but their very paucity re-emphasizes how minute is the fragment of Chinese litera- 
ture available in translation. The volume concludes with a series of notes for each of 
the stories. Many readers of this journal will find these notes as interesting and help- 
ful as the stories themselves. 
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Two-thirds of the tales published were written more than a thousand years ago and 
the authorship of all but one of these earlier stories is known. A similar anthology of 
European short stories covering a comparable period would provide a striking con- 
trast in this respect. This sense of surprise is heightened by the discovery that the 
more recent stories are anonymous while the authors of the earlier ones are known. 
This problem is neither posed nor answered by the translator, but an explanation is 
suggested in that the earlier stories were written by literati for their own group and 
their own use whereas the later ones were stories which grew slowly at the hands of 
numerous but unknown tellers. 

This latter type reveals contradictions and repetitions in the short compass of a 
brief story. The translator explains these as the products of the professional story- 
teller who finds his audience changing constantly as his hearers drift in and out of the 
range of his voice. To attract and hold the attention the teller tended to repeat those 
episodes which had the greatest appeal, with cheerful disregard for unity and se- 
quence. Some of this repetitious material found its way ultimately into the accepted 
versions. 

Tales of the supernatural are the most popular. They were much easier and safer 
to concoct. The pattern usually followed was the assumption by animals of human 
forms and qualities. With a fine regard for ethical conduct these embodied spirits 
help deserving humans and frustrate or punish would-be evil doers. In the earlier 
stories the miraculous elements often constitute the story, but in the later ones they 
are subordinated to love and rascality as themes. The animals who assume human 
shapes and characteristics have certain standard traits, but there is little evidence 
that the animals were used as in medieval Europe, as an effective but safe way of 
satirizing local dignitaries. 

Most of the stories fairly ooze morality. When the story does not seem to point the 
moral sharply enough, aphorisms and admonitions are added. But the stories which 
will have the most appeal for the western reader are those which were told for the sake 
of the story alone rather than for any didactic reason. 

Each reader will find an individual occasion for the appreciation of the translator’s 
work, The reviewer was interested particularly in the challenge to two generaliza- 
tions frequently made concerning Chinese literature. The first is the claim that the 
love element plays but a minor role in Chinese life and its reflection in Chinese litera- 
ture. Actually, love in a very earthy sense is scattered through these stories, and 
lovers are more numerous than warriors or saints. But loyalty to plighted love is 
apparently a feminine virtue although some of the male characters reveal a gratifying 
faithfulness through every vicissitude. 

The second generalization challenged by this collection is that little sense of social 
justice appears in popular literature. Perhaps I have mistaken dull moralization for 
the faint foreshadowing of the Chinese proletarian literature of social protest as found 
in Edgar Snow’s Living China, but I am convinced that other readers will find an 
early but genuine sense of social consciousness. 

The volume is a small but real addition to the slowly growing collection of Chinese 
literature in translation. Too long the bulk of that has comprised stodgy philosophical 
treatises and erotic novels. In the dual role of translator and editor Dr. Wang has 
served us well. May this be but the beginning. 

FRANK G. WILLISTON 
UNRRA, 
Tientsin, China 
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CHINESE VILLAGE, Taitou, Shantung Province. Martin C. Yang. (xii+275 pp., 
illus. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945.) 


The Chinese village that Dr. Yang writes about is Taitou in the Province of Shan- 
tung, where he was born. The third son of a Christian farming family, he spent 
his childhood there, studying somewhat unwillingly at the village school. After an in- 
terlude during which he helped his brother in the fields and did other none too wel- 
come chores he entered the new school in the market town nearby. Here he showed 
such promise that his family urged him to continue and he was accepted in a high 
school run by a Christian Mission in the county seat. Then he went on to Chenloo 
University where he subsequently taught. He took post-graduate courses at Yenching 
University and, arriving in this country through the good offices of Amerian mission- 
aries, completed his work in rural sociology at Cornell. In 1943 he was invited to 
Columbia University to contribute to a cross-cultural study that was being contem- 
plated. Under Dr. Ralph Linton’s guidance and with the steady cooperation of Miss 
Leona Steinberg, an anthropologist trained in psychological techniques, Dr. Yang 
wrote his valuable and ingratiating study of a Chinese village. 

Dr. Yang is an excellent observer, a sympathetic reporter, a Chinese scholar alive 
to the pressing problems of his country-men—problems which he believes can be 
solved or ameliorated by a far-sighted program of rural reconstruction and industrial 
development. His presentation is primarily descriptive, his material drawn in large 
part from the inner reaches of his memory, since he was far from his native land when 
he wrote the story of his village. But his rich and concrete data make it possible to 
reconstruct the traditional picture with considerable completeness and to define and 
evaluate those trends that reflect changes in Chinese village life in general and those 
that are specific to Taitou. It is in respect to this last that the biographical facts given 
above have particular significance. 

Dr. Yang's book is a happy combination of material of interest to the agronomist, 
the anthropologist, and the psychologist. A chapter devoted to the village site in- 
cludes useful data on local geography and climate range, also two convenient maps, 
one charting the woods, the swamp, the river, the fields, and the residential sections 
of Taitou; the other, placing the village in relation to neighboring settlements, most 
important among them being Tsingtao, outstanding as a center of Western culture. 
A chapter on agriculture describes with much detail not only the crops which form 
the backbone of Taitou economy, but also the methods of cultivation and the role of 
labor animals and hired labor. P 

But, as Dr. M. L. Wilson of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has pointed out 
in his introduction, Chinese Village has the great merit of tying ‘‘together the various 
phases of rural life in China in a thoroughly coherent and understanding story.” 
Equally important from the standpoint of the psychologist and social anthropologist 
are the chapters on family structure, village organization, and child training. These 
chapters, while making the ideal patterns of Chinese behavior articulate, also reveal 
the gap, sometimes small, sometimes great, between the patterns and the day-to-day 
performance of the people of Taitou. An intimate biography of Tien-sze fascinatingly 
discloses how both the traditional attitudes and the new trends moulded the character 
and career of one Taitou boy. 

Many aspects of Taitou development can be paralleled in innumerable Chinese 
villages: the unequal distribution of land, the status differences between clans, the 
dependence of industrial expansion on established wealth, and the high degree of 
village control in the hands of the wealthiest and best-educated. But in one respect 
Taitou, while probably not unique, is certainly unusual. The Christian (Protestant) 
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church and the school established in the village by its adherents have assumed the 
role so frequently played elsewhere by commercial activities or official military ca- 
reers: they have upset the traditional forms of social mobility by opening new avenues 
to literacy and, potentially, to wealth. 

With the exception of five or six of its poorest families who joined the Catholic 
Church, the P’an clan, the largest and wealthiest in the village, has staunchly clung 
to its ancestral religion and to its clan school (known now as the ‘village school” 
and because of recent Government subsidies, open to every child). But the less fav- 
ored Ch’ens and Yangs (in this case with the exception of the wealthiest family in 
each clan which continued to support the P’ans) eagerly embraced the opportunity 
to give their children a better and probably a cheaper education in what came to be 
known as the “Christian School.” 

The tensions revealed by Dr. Yang’s story of religious schism are common enough 
in Chinese village society. But the instrument for change which operated so effec- 
tively in Taitou is certainly atypical: few Chinese villages are influenced by a Chris- 
tian Mission. This fact must be kept in mind in any comparative study. Dr. Yang, 
himself, warns in his preface against interpreting Taitou experience as the general 
experience of rural China. 

But it is not enough to view the small Chinese communities either ‘‘as wholes” 
or to note the variations within the rural scene. Under simple conditions where the 
locality is practically identical with the society, nothing more would be required. 
But when the situation is complex, as it is in China, it is necessary to see these village 
communities not only as self-contained entities, not only in relation to neighboring 
villages or market towns, as Dr. Yang has done, but in the full context of the over- 
all society. Judging from Dr. Yang's picture, such formative factors in Chinese so- 
ciety as the construction of public works on a large scale, or the mobilization of com- 
moners for government labor service, or the dominant role of the scholarly-bureauc- 
racy, are but faintly discernible in Taitou. Yet, both directly and indirectly, these 
factors influence village life. A statement regarding the operation of the Chinese 
corvée system would have given added insight into the matter of Taitou’s organization 
for defence in the early days of the war; and a recognition of public office as the chief 
road to wealth! (not industry and frugality as is so frequently stated) would have 
made the conflicts in Taitou (phrased as they are in terms of religion and education) 
even more illuminating. 

In closing, it should be resaid that Dr. Yang’s study has added much to the sum 
total of our knowledge of Chinese rural society, that rarely if ever have we been fa- 
vored with so finely shaded a study of family life and intra-village relationships. Its 
limitations may reflect certain weaknesses in present-day psychological and anthro- 
pological thinking. When Dr. Yang deals with his major interest, the problem of 
rural reconstruction, he deals with it not only in terms of his own village, but in terms 
of combined villages, market towns, counties—in fact, in the full context of Chinese 
society and culture. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
New York City, New York 


1See Hsaio-Tung Fei and Chih-I Chang, Earthbound China (Chicago, 1945) 277; Kuo- 
Heng Shih, China Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1944) 116-23; R. H. Tawney, 
Land and Labour in China (London, 1932) 18, 66-77, 174; and K. A. Wittfogel, The Founda- 
tions and Stages of Chinese Economic History (Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, Institut fiir 
Socialforschung, Paris, 1935) I: 52-7. 
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GourD GROWERS OF THE SouTH Sgas. Ernest S. Dodge. (xiii+119 pp., 33 plates. 
The Gourd Society of America, Ethnographical Series 2. Boston: The Society, 
1943.) 

This volume is the second of an ethnographical series being sponsored by The 
Gourd Society of America, which in providing this medium for serving the special 
interests of gourd enthusiasts and anthropologists, deserves the thanks of both groups 
and the encouragement to complete what promises to be a large task before the pro- 
jected world-wide survey of gourd uses reaches finality. 

The title of the volume is somewhat misleading in that the study is not devoted to 
all the South Seas, but limited to Polynesia. For this area the author has made a care- 
ful digest of the literature, supplemented by an examination of the specimens in the 
museums at Harvard University and Salem, Massachusetts. Unfortunately the war 
prevented the inclusion of evidence from the museums of Europe in which many speci- 
mens from the early historical period are housed, but it would seem unlikely that such 
collections would add much to the knowledge presented for Hawaii, Easter Island and 
New Zealand, for which information is abundant, although they might contribute 
valuable data for Central and Western Polynesia. It is quite surprising to note at 
least fifty-two different uses for gourds for Polynesia as a whole. Of these forty-one 
are found in Hawaii, thirteen in Easter Island, and eleven in New Zealand, whereas 
not more than a total of six are reported for any of the central and western islands, 
with only two uses in Samoa and one in Tonga. This type of trait concentration in 
the marginal areas corresponds with certain other major distributions in Polynesia 
and raises many questions of historical significance. For the most part the author 
avoids discussion of theoretical problems although he does attribute the importance 
of gourds as containers to the lack of clay for pottery in Polynesia (sic) and infers 
without evidence or discussion that the Polynesians secured gourds from the Melane- 
sians. “It was probably as an agricultural plant that the gourd worked its way out 
through Melanesia, was acquired by the Polynesians, and planted on the islands of 
the Pacific.”” Such a conclusion involves ramifications extending into the East Indies 
and southeastern Asia and requires much more evidence than is available, all of which 
obviously is beyond the intended scope of the book. 

The author’s approach otherwise is strictly ethnographical and embraces such 
topics as the methods of growing gourds, a description of their many uses, their asso- 
ciation with decorative art and their prominence in folk tales and songs. 

It is to be hoped that additional volumes of the series will be forthcoming soon. 

D. S. DAvipson 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 


THE Roap oF LIFE AND Deatnu. A Ritual Drama of the American Indians with a 
Foreword by Mark Van Doren. Paul Radin. (xiv-+345 pp., notes, $4.50. New 
York: The Bollingen Series V, Pantheon Books Inc., 1945.) 


Dr. Radin’s translation of the most sacred ritual of the Winnebago Indians offers 
new evidence as to the nature of Indian religious thought and their dramatic repre- 
sentations of religious truths. His task as an anthropologist was to project to the best 
of his ability the scenes, personages, and text of the Winnebago Medicine Rite, which 
he has titled “‘The Road of Life and Death.”’ The chief informant was Jasper Blow- 
snake, a Winnebago who was a member of the Medicine Rite, but who had joined a 
new religion on the reservation. The new faith replacing the old paganism appears 
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to be a simple type of evangelical Christianity joined with peyote-eating. Peyote- 
eating, to induce a kind of mystical trance, has long been current among Southwest- 
ern Indians, but its association with Christian beliefs and practices is a thought- 
provoking development. While in a peyote trance Blowsnake became convinced that 
he should unburden himself of his knowledge of the Medicine Rite. The recording took 
two months. Another month went into revision and two and one-half months more 
into translation. Dr. Radin was aided by an Indian interpreter, but the feat of re- 
cording the rite and transcribing it was extraordinary, almost phenomenal. The first 
transcription of Winnebago material Dr. Radin made was done in phonetic script, 
and despite his unfamiliarity with the language he was able to read esoteric Winne- 
bago material back to the Indians, some of whom had never heard it before, but were 
able to follow Radin’s account. 

The Medicine Rite presents the belief of the Winnebagos that they can return to 
this life after death and that such reincarnation is possible only if they follow the 
path of virtue and are true to the beliefs and mores of the tribe. The road of life, 
of death, and of rebirth represents a triumph over evil; this is a gift of Earthmaker, 
the greatest of the deities, through the labors of his nephew, Hare, made in the like- 
ness of man. Hare is sent to the earth after his five brothers have failed in their mis- 
sions to aid suffering mankind, tormented by evil and death. The Medicine Rite, 
according to the evidence, continues for several weeks and exceeds in duration the 
longest of the Navajo Sings or the rites of Shalako among the Zufiis. The emphases 
are much the same, however, in all of these great Indian ceremonials: prayers for vir- 
tuous living, the blessings of the ancient gods brought by their impersonations, puri- 
fication ceremonies, references to the dwellings of the gods, their injunctions to men, 
the nature of the other world, echoes of ancient myths explaining the creation of ani- 
mals and plants and the unusual gifts to man, such as corn and tobacco. Symbolic 
objects are much employed—prayer plumes, sacred meal, fetish dolls and other 
blessed objects among Southwestern Indians—invitation sticks, tobacco pipe, sacred 
stones, otterskin pouches and shooting shells among the Winnebago. The two last 
named are associated with the idea of reincarnation distinctive to the Winnebago 
Rite: the shells are swallowed; death is impersonated; afterward the shells are coughed 
up and the dead revive. Despite the symbolism of rebirth and the account of rein- 
carnation, the Rite stresses most the first good and long life upon earth. In the final 
ceremonies the initiate is pledged to love everyone, to follow his conscience, to take 
care of the woman he marries and his own people, never to steal or fight, and to give 
up such habits as chewing and drinking. 

American Indian lore, as it is being revealed by such workers as Paul Radin, can 
furnish another Fraser’s Golden Bough with its parallels in great ceremonials like the 
Winnebago Medicine Rite, the Pawnee Hako Ceremony, and the Zufii Shalako. There 
is treasure here not only for the anthropologists and the folklorists, but for students of 
comparative religion, of philosophy, of poetry, and of aesthetic symbolism. In conver- 
sation one time with a Jemez Pueblo boy I commented a bit critically upon the 
amount of time the Indians spent in these ceremonials. The boy replied, ‘Indian 
spend as much time in other world as this.’’ Since the final purpose of all religion 
has been to get one to the other world, the Indian in this respect seems to have been 
as successful as any other living people. I cannot believe that in the long run the pe- 
yote cult among the Winnebagos will be as satisfying as the old Medicine Rite. 

T. M. PEARCE 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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THE SouTH CAROLINA RICE PLANTATION AS REVEALED IN THE PAPERS OF ROBERT 
F. W. Attston. Edited by J. H. Easterby. (478 pp., $5.00. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945.) 


This volume is a source book on the history of rice planting in South Carolina from 
1818 to 1868. Its full pages contain letters and documents that tell the story of the 
“Rice Coast” through its most productive and most profitable period. The papers 
cover roughly the life span of Robert F. W. Allston, who was one of the most success- 
ful rice planters, owning or managing several plantations, and who rose to prominence 
in the state and served as governor. 

The Allston family preserved their papers, and a large number of them have been 
available to the editor of this collection. The papers have especial value because of 
their relative completeness for a period of fifty years and because of their extreme 
intimacy: most of the letters, which make up well over half of the book, were ex- 
changed among members of Allston’s immediate family and commented on the whole 
gamut of affairs, from the trials of sending a pig to Charleston for roasting to the de- 
liberations on nullification and secession. From the sheaf of letters printed here 
comes a minute though often skippy account of what the Allstons did, whether on 
the plantation, at the summer residence, in the governor’s home at Charleston, on 
vacation at Saratoga, or in a bivouac at Manassas. Also from the whole comes an 
uncolored disclosure of what they thought about their slaves, their overseers, their 
neighbors, and their relatives, including Washington Allston, the painter; about 
economic fluctuations, local and national; about secession and the Confederate lead- 
ers; about the subsequent destruction and reconstruction. 

The picture of the plantation and its multifarious activities is full. It is true, the 
records printed here are not complete enough to permit, say, a tabulation of the 
market quotations on rice through the years covered, or a detailed comparison of the 
prices paid for commodities from year to year; yet such documentary details are 
abundant. Inventories prepared by overseers contain significant lists of movable 
plantation property. Allston’s letters to his son give minute instructions for prepar- 
ing the ground, for planting, and for harvesting the rice. There are full lists of the 
medicines kept on hand for administering to the slaves. Furthermore, it is possible 
from the papers to analyze with considerable fullness the planter’s relations with his 
factors, his overseers, and his slaves. And the letters narrate countless anecdotal 
episodes growing out of such day-to-day occurrences as sickness in the quarters, ar- 
rangements for slave marriages between plantations, or reward and punishment of 
the slaves. 

But Allston was a good deal more than a planter, and as a consequence his papers 
touch on a wide variety of topics then current. A reader interested primarily in the 

rice plantation may regret that a good portion of the letters were written from the 
governor’s office, from convention halls, or from battlefields; or that the editor found 
space to include Allston’s enthusiastic description of the woods and flowers in letters 
to his wife. But others will welcome the story of the fall of Fort Sumter written by a 
participant, Allston’s son, and Allston’s own comments on the care of the wounded 
behind the lines in Virginia. The editor leaned toward including rather than exclud- 
ing what might be considered extraneous portions of the letters. If justification were 
needed for his choice, it might well be maintained that all the doings of the planta- 
tion people have a bearing on the main subject or, indeed, that the rich, full character 
of Allston himself merits the fuller picture. Even so, these papers leave great gaps, 
are sketchy where detail is most desired, and again are replete with minutiae which 
add but little to the total picture. 
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Professor Easterby has provided useful editorial aids. His introduction explains the 
ownership and location of the original documents, outlines the geography and history 
of the Georgetown region, and proceeds with an account of the Allston family, their 
holdings, and their operations in rice planting. In keeping with the nature of his 
volume, the editor has restricted himself to the marshalling of facts, and has largely 
avoided interpretation and evaluation, which can now be written with much more 
assurance than was possible before this volume was published. 

By printing the Allston letters in a body, arranged chronologically, and setting the 
other papers apart in chapters according to general subject classification, the editor 
has gained a satisfying sequence in the major section of his book and at the same 
time has blocked his other materials off usefully. The calendar he has included allows 
the reader to fit all the documents readily into proper chronology if he wishes. A full 
subject index makes the book even more usable. 

ARLIN TURNER 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


THE TEN GRANDMOTHERS. Alice Marriott. (306 +xiv pp., $3.00. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma, 1945.) 


Number twenty-six in The Civilization of the American Indian series, Alice Mar- 
riott’s The Ten Grandmothers is a report upon and an interpretation of the life of the 
Kiowa from 1847 to the present time. As incidental material for the ethnologist, as 
case study for the student of problems of acculturation, as a literary accomplishment 
of tact and sensitivity, the book is of high importance. 

“In writing of a plains tribe... one deals less with tangibles (material objects) 
than in other sections of the country. One begins with living memories, works back 
to their recollections of other memories, and is then turned loose in the uncharted 
sea of legend,’’ Miss Marriott writes. It is appropriate, then, that selective use of 
informants’ stories constitutes the ballast of the book and that the events are charac- 
teristic ones of the everyday life of the Kiowa. Each section of the narrative not only 
throws light upon some aspect of Kiowa life that will interest the close student, but 
at the same time remains narrative, with the impact of a “‘telling’’ by a participant 
or witness. Informative and descriptive details are properly subordinated to the 
stories, whether the detail be the kind of diapers Kiowa babies wore in 1866, or the 
indefiniteness of the status of the Mud-Heads, or how Quanah introduced peyote 
into Oklahoma after a visit to the Mescalero Apaches. 

The author glances sidewise at a great deal of legend but stays tactfully within the 
limitations of her informants, for, apparently, even to some of the old ones, much 
lore is now vague. There is apparent a conscious artistic working up of the material 
of the volume, but this is never over-done. There is no theatricality, no attempt to 
over-dramatize, no false note in dialogue or story structure. And yet no material in 
all the American experience, perhaps, has finer implicit drama and pathos than the 
story of what happened to practically all North American Indians—a story told ex- 
ceedingly well, as far as the Kiowa are concerned, in Miss Marriott’s chapters 
“Things That Die (1871)” and “Buffalo Grass (1944).’’ The author’s feeling for the 
land and the natural background of the Kiowa is unobtrusive and unforced, entirely 
satisfying to a White reader at least. The book represents an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the highest order, for the Kiowa tell their story through this author a great 
deal better, probably, than any remaining Kiowa could tell it alone. 

Following James Mooney’s record of Anko’s year count of 1892, Miss Marriott 
divides the greater part of the book into three sections, the titles alone giving the 
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gist of the narrative: ‘The Time When There Were Plenty of Buffalo [1847—1869],” 
“The Time When Buffalo Were Going [1869-1883],” ‘“‘The Time When Buffalo Were 
Gone [1884-1910].”” If the section ‘‘Modern Times’”’ is a little less coherent, that is 
undoubtedly because modern times do sprawl for a Kiowa, although a certain tenacity 
of old custom remains among the older people. 

An appendix gives four Kiowa calendars in parallel columns, and a necessarily 
brief bibliography. The introduction is terse and informative. 

One learns with a great deal of pleasure that this author has now turned her atten- 
tion to the San Ildefonso Indians. 

DuDLEY Wynn 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Kickapoo INDIAN TRalILs. Louise Green Hoad (129 pp. 22 illus., $2.50. Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1944.) 


One source for preserving Indian customs and legends is the record of early mis- 
sionaries. The stories in this book were told Mrs. Hoad by her mother, Hortense 
Kooken, a Pennsylvanian , who in 1858 came to the new Presbyterian Mission among 
the Kickapoo Indians in the northeastern part of Kansas Territory. The stories are 
recorded in simple, vivid style for the daughter and her little friends and contain 
much first-hand information about Indian life and customs before White civilization 
destroyed the simple dignity of the Indians’ existence. The Kickapoos had followed 
their great leader Kennekuk from the banks of the Wabash, and, refusing to settle 
near the warlike Osages in Missouri, came on to Kansas. As their chief forbade the 
use of liquor, the Kickapoos were a rather peaceful tribe. 

Among the customs narrated is that of burying Indians in hammocks suspended 
between trees, or in cairns through the slits of which might be seen the upright seated 
figure with tomahawk and food beside it. In the teepee, covered with buffalo-hide, 
sat the women, sewing clothes with a yucca needle, or preparing maize, their staff 
of life; they slept on a slightly raised elevation in the center of the tent. Their White 
friend learned to ride a pony by being tied to his back by the young braves who thus 
taught her to ride with safety over the prairies to various reservations. Once she was 
chased by a wild pig, but saved herself by backing away from it as it ran round and 
round the stump on which she was standing. When she was about to fall from dizzi- 
ness the pig ran off grunting, disinterested in the chase. The Corn Dance is describe 
in some detail, as are the burial customs. The Spirit of Lightning was appeased by 
fasting. Once a week a tribal whipper visited the school to punish children if neces- 
sary. At night, timber-wolves were fought off by brandishing burning sticks. 

The book is embellished by spirited drawings by the Idaho artist, Cecil Smith. 


ERNEsT E. LEIsy 
Southern Methodist University 


A CuEcK List oF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE EDWARD E. AYER COLLEcTION. Compiled 
by Ruth Lapham Butler. (vii, 222 pp., index. $5.00. Chicago: The Newberry 
Library, 1937.) 


The 1769 MSS in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library are 
classified in a five-fold division in Dr. Butler’s check list: (1) North America, cover- 
ing North American ethnological, historical and geographical material, except the 
Spanish settlements (1023 MSS); (2) Spanish America, including Spanish history of 
North, Middle, and South America of the Colonial period (25 6MSS); (3) The Philip- 
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pine Islands (180 MSS); (4) The Hawaiian Islands (2 MSS); (5) Native Languages— 
North and South American Indian (242 MSS), Philippine Islands (59 MSS), Hawai- 
ian Islands (3 MSS). To the Check List proper is added a “detailed, unclassified 
index” (vi) mainly referring to authors, recipients, or subjects of the MSS. Unfor- 
tunately the index is of little use either to the folklorist or ethnologist, since only in- 
frequent references to tribes, and even fewer to subject matter, are included. 

Among the North American folklore items in the Check List of direct concern to 
folklorists are the following: No. 367, Manibojou Stories, collected by Herman Haupt 
Jr., 20 pp. TS.;! No. 689, John Howard Payne, Papers concerning the Cherokee In- 
dians. Vol. 1. Traditions of the Cherokees, 172 pp. Vol, 2. [Notes] 273 pp. Vol. 4. 
Letters to Payne from John Ross, D. S. Butrick, and others, 1826-1840; notes con- 
cerning the origin of the Indians and the ethnology of the Cherokees, 619 pp.;? No. 
715, Emile Fortuné Stanislaus Joseph Petitot, Chants indiens du Canada Nord- 
Quest recueillis, classés et notés par Emile Petitot . . . 1889. 18 pp.; No. 719, Henry 
E. Phillips, When the First Ship Landed in Alaska, according to Thlinget tradition, 
Sitka [1922]. Note A. P. Kashevaroff. 6 pp. TS.; No. 773 [Daniel D. Rogers] A sched- 
ule and catalogue of some Indian receipts and cures together with the receipts... 
[etc.] 144 pp.; No. 814, R. V. D. Smith, An Ojibway Tale. 10 pp. Many other MS 
items, too numerous to list here, are concerned with speeches by Indian representa- 
tives, Indian place names, and other aspects of folklore. 

This is the second of three valuable check lists of the Ayer Collection which have 
appeared to date. The first, a List of Manuscript Maps, was compiled by Clara A. 
Smith (Chicago: Newberry Library, 1927) in multigraph form. For the third list, 
A Bibliographical Check List of North and Middle American Indian Linguistics in 
the Edward E. Ayer Collection (2 vols. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1941. Photo- 
lithograph, bound) scholars throughout the country are indebted, as for the check 
list under review, to Ruth Lapham Butler, librarian of the Edward E. Ayer Collec- 
tion. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


ALBERTA FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (1: 1-135. $1.00 annually, single copies, 25 cents. 
Edmonton, Alberta: University of Alberta). 


The Alberta Folklore Quarterly has finished a year of publication of interesting, 
varied, and useful local lore, first under the editorship of Robert Gard and, after his 
removal to Madison, Wisconsin, under that of Philip H. Godsell. Their statement of 
policy suggests that ‘‘the magazine aims to print authentic, first-hand accounts inter- 
pretative of the region and its people; to encourage the collection and preservation of 
the traditional materials of Alberta; and to help foster a literature indigenous to this 
part of the Canadian West.” 

That is, the Quarterly is more truly a regional magazine than a strictly folklore 
publication. As a result of this wider interest, the editors have collected and published 
a large body of materials dealing particularly with the early days of the province and 
with its northern areas. There is, for instance, little or no attempt to represent the 


1 Now being prepared for publication in this JouRNAL by Barbara Boston, assistant li- 
brarian, Edward E. Ayer Collection. 

2 The ethnological and folkloristic contents of the Payne MSS have been abstracted and 
analyzed by William Harlen Gilbert, Jr. in his recent publication, The Eastern Cherokees 
(Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 133, Anthropological Papers 23. Washington, 1943) 
388-401. 
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folklore of Indian groups of the area, though there are stories about Indians and even 
about Eskimos. Many of the stories, as might perhaps be expected, deal with the 
efforts of the Mounted Police or other officers to bring to justice culprits of one sort 
or another, some of them retold from reminiscences of the officers concerned. 

In addition, there are many brief anecdotes, some accounts of tragedies, or near 
tragedies, in the area, but many of them are jests ranging from a doctor’s remark that 
delivering quadruplets was like shelling peas (which almost started a fight with the 
father) to the well worn yarn of people talking together on a day that was so cold 
that their words froze and fell around them as they spoke (without the addition often 
found that they went back in the spring and heard the words as they thawed out). 

There are, too, frequent quotations from newspapers, hotel regulations, handbills, 
and the like which give curious and often comic details of life in Alberta during 
the last century. And usually there is found in each number a bit of verse in ballad 
style, celebrating some local event or character. 

As for the third purpose of the magazine, to foster, a literature indigenous to that 
part of the Canadian West, it is difficult to say after only one year how successful 
such a project is likely to be. Whatever else it succeeds in doing, however, it seems 
clear that the Quarterly should bring to the people of Alberta a renewed sense of the 
importance of local history and character, and it is conceivable that that may lead in 
turn to a fuller appreciation of the literary possibilities of the region. 

The Quarterly is simple and attractive in format. 

J. W. AsHton 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Sam SLIcK IN Texas. W. Stanley Hoole. (xix+78, pp., illus. $2.00. San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Co., 1945.) 


The humorous writers of America have drawn freely upon folklore for some of 
their best characters, episodes, and language. Material similar to that collected by 
Franklin J. Meine, in Tall Tales of the Southwest, once was heard on the Western 
frontier from Canada to the Gulf. Walter Blair, in spite of his broader scope, has not 
been able to cover all of the regional humorists in his fine studies. There is still need 
for a detailed analysis of the life and work of many of the less well-known recorders 
of the comic aspects of life in the Western wilds. Such studies would add to our under- 
standing of the way in which folklore has been, frequently, the basis for popular litera- 
ture. 

Sam Slick in Texas, by W. Stanley Hoole, isa fine example of literary detective work in 
this field. In it the author has pieced together enough information from scattered 
sources to enable us to follow the career of Samuel Adams Hammett, author of the 
once famous A Stray Yankee in Texas (1853), and Piney Woods Tavern; or, Sam Slick 
in Texas (1858). He has also shown how Hammett’s books grew out of the life in Texas 
during the decade or more spent there by Hammett after his departure from New 
York in November, 1835. The present volume is, in turn, the result of W. Stanley 
Hoole’s sojourn in Texas, as librarian at Baylor University and at North Texas State. 
Unlike Hammett he found a Texas publisher for in the century between Hammett and 
Hoole a reading public has grown up in Texas that is interested in its own history and 
lore. This book is a fine example of regional publishing, with a foreword by J. Frank 
Dobie, who is as always salty and provocative. 

Hammett’s ambition as a writer seems to have been to draw realistic pictures of 
time, of place, and of characteristic actions. The yarns which he has his characters 
tell sound as if they had been taken down in shorthand. His critic does not claim for 
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him mastery of Negro dialect, but does manifest great admiration for Hammett’s 
ability to catch the spirit of the frontier and tospin yarns which have the flavor of 
the frontier folktale. 

LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


MEXICAN GOLD TRAIL: The Journal of a Forty-niner. George W. B. Evans. 
Edited by Glenn S. Dumke. Preface by Robert Glass Cleland. (xx+340 pp., 
g illus., bibl. note, appendix, index, $5.00. San Marino, California: The Hunting- 
ton Library, 1945.) 


Some of the most important memoirs, accounts, and journals about the famous gold 
rush to California in 1849 and immediately thereafter have been published in recent 
years under the auspices of the Huntington Library, such as, for only one example, 
The Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby, edited by Charles Albro Barker, 1945, with its 
arresting reminiscences of night life on the old gold coast (noted in Recent Publica- 
tions Received, JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 58: 360, 1945). Now a new work, 
Mexican Gold Trail: The Journal of a Forty-Niner, by George W. B. Evans, stands 
out on at least two counts: first, it is a well-written description of what in those days 
was encountered on the Mexican route to California with respect to data on trails, 
water holes, Indian life, and the like; secondly, it is a sincere recital of the hopes which 
motivated men of that era to prosecute their search to its ultimate conclusion, whether 
this end brought wealth and happiness or, as with this author, only disappointment 
and death. Mexican Gold Trail is also equipped with a detailed preface by Robert 
Glass Cleland and seems authoritatively edited by Glenn S. Dumke, although from 
the experiences of one who has lived in the border country of Mexico I would explain 
“perarie”’ (16, n. 16) as the regular border pronounciation, not as a ‘“‘natural result of 
Yankee affection for the letter r;’’ and certainly Presidio (78, n. 1), not Ciudad 
Ju4rez, is the name of the town at the junction of the Rio Grande and the Rio 
Conchos (correctly depicted on the map inside the cloth covers). However, from the 
points of view of sound editing, of good book making, and of actual historical impor- 
tance, Mexican Gold Trail is a not unimpressive volume. Moreover, besides having an 
authentic literary flavor Evan’s journal has some interest to devotees of the folk cul- 
ture of the West, a folklore which in some ways has been as strikingly unchanging as 
the Mexican portion itself of the southern route to California. 

George W. B. Evans, the author of this journal, was a young man who optimisti- 
cally left Ohio and his wife and family to make a fortune in the West. Throughout the 
narrative Evans remains wholly optimistic, a spirit I often have heard decried even 
today by those realists who live along and know the Mexican border, as an insup- 
portable attitude for the successful pioneer. The total effect of the author’s death 
with his ambitions completely unsatisfied is an instructive commentary on the 
idealized aspects of the adventurer’s life. The reader is nontheless struck by the 
enthusiasm of these men who sustained really soul-breaking hardships if one is not 
indeed actually touched by their sheer presumption in describing themselves already 
as Californians, when virtually lost in the desert mazes of Mexico’s waste states of 
Chihuahua and Coahuila. Whatever his natal origin and whatever his immediate 
difficulty, the forty-niner envisaged the Pacific Coast as salvation land; for when worn 
by travel, when diseased from malnutrition, he yet and with blithe spirit thought of 
—nay, described—himself with what he considered the matchless if incorrect 
patronymic: Californian! The men who really made the West were the hard-faced 
realists who in expecting very little or nothing survived every discouragement, but 
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without the type of dreamer like Evans there would be no romance connected with 
the gold rush and, what is more germane to the purpose, no detailed record for his- 
torian and folklorist of the incredible enthusiasms among the gold hunters of what is 
now already a century ago. 

Reading Mexican Gold Trail, one really can hardly believe that from the time of 
the undertaking until today almost a century has elapsed. So much of Mexico and 
portions of the West remain as they apparently were that a contemporary travelier 
following Evans’ route would meet today almost the same circumstances as then. 
This fact may be separately interpreted as belying progress or as bespeaking the 
natural inviolability of desert life; at all events, it clearly argues in these and similar 
areas the continuity of traditions, so that folklore may for once at least be viewed al- 
most as a static phenomenon—not as that shifting, variegated phenomenon which it 
is elsewhere in the New World asa result of the incursion of numerous new cultures, 
as a development from the influence of recent technological discoveries. 

For in the day-by-day diary of Evans there appear among folk games the old and 
surviving sports of gamecock fighting, the gambling game of Monte, the dancing of 
the fandango. The knife-fight described in Mexican Gold Trail is brutal and tragic 
in the extreme, yet I have by merest chance twice seen similar brawls. Old pronunci- 
ations other than perairie for prairie continue along the route Evans traveled: War- 
loop for Guadaloupe, all such perverted handling of Spanish terms as munch calora 
instead of mucho calor, as cavvey-yard for caballada, and so on. Of course there are 
also folk methods of locating water in the desert and of discovering gold quickly in 
unlikely places. 

One general idea the reader may have after reading Mexican Gold Trail; namely, 
common men like Evans and his associates stay with us in the same way that the 
country they traversed goes on unchanged. Folk heritages here thus become more and 
more detectable, this factor of pursuit being so deeply rooted in the psychology of 
Americanism that even cosmopolitan quarters of the United States may recognize in 
the book some kindred spirit in the enthusiastic search for prosperity and happiness 
activating these early men—a pursuit which perhaps seems never in vain even when 
ending in death, as with Evans, if inspired by that requisite fervor which has charac- 
terized both the old American Puritan and his descendants among promoters of 
grandiose civic schemes. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
Texas College of Mines, El Paso, Texas 


THosE TEXANS. James Farber. (171 pp., 12 illustrations by John H. McClelland. 
$2.50. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1945.) 


There are one hundred fifty-six thumb-nail epics of Texas and Texans in this collec- 
tion. It contains stories and anecdotes of events throughout the whole range of 
Texas history. The materials extend from early explorations, through frontier times, 
pioneering-settling, Indian depredations, struggles for independence, statehood, and 
civil war. 

For the benefit of the reader these stories are classified into twelve categories: 
Pioneers; Early Life; The Military: Texan and Federal; Sam Houston; The Wide 
Open Spaces; Under the Eagle of Mexico; Indians; The Alamo; Rugged Individuals; 
Gunplay; The Texas Rangers; Texas: C.S.A.; Pot Luck. 

This is an intimate sort of book. The stories and anecdotes are told in the manner 
of an informed native enlightening the stranger with intimate bits of background 
information absent from conventional historical accounts. Here are stories which 
might so often begin, ‘‘Did you ever know that...?...” Here is the chatty sort 
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of information that one gleans from a knowing uncle who flashes sudden illumination 
upon a family character or event which previously stood somewhat in shadow. 

These materials have a definite importance. They are the stuff which add a human 
third-dimension to the too often flat two-dimensional history of the text-books. It is 
from such materials, furthermore, that one becomes aware of the dynamic myths that 
activate present attitudes. They embody basic patterns from which Texas and the 
Texans of today have sprung. A knowledge of these paradigms is necessary in order 
properly to understand modern Texas and Texans. 

John H. McClelland has decorated the book with twelve drawings, each one intro- 
ducing a story section. Typography and book design are happily fitted to the subject 
matter. 

FLETCHER McCorp 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


SINNAMAHONE. George W. Huntley, Jr. (411 pp. $3.50. Boston 20: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1945.) 


We have been waiting a long time for a book giving us the life in the great days 
of the Pennsylvania lumbering industry. It will be a book about trees—giant virgin 
forests like those still standing in the Cook Tract or at Heart’s Content. It will be a 
book about the heroic men who felled the trees and prepared them and rafted them 
down the long exciting and dangerous road to Lock Haven, Williamsport, Harris- 
burg, to the whining saws where they ceased to be trees and became docile and im- 
personal lumber. Such a book will furnish the background, accurate and detailed, 
for the stories of Paul Bunyan and Babe, the blue ox, and it will prove how right the 
spirit of these stories is. Sinnamahone is not this book, though it is concerned with 
this region in the great lumbering days. The book is largely a collection of trivia gar- 
rulously told. From interviews with “‘more than 150 very old people” the author has 
collected anecdotes and bits of history of the seven men engaged in the business of 
getting out the spar timber from the Sinnamahoning watershed. The material is un- 
organized and very uneven. Here and there are bits of important information like 
the detailed account of the lumber flumes, but generally the book is a compilation of 
commonplaces. The author persists in throwing his material into dialogue, dialogue 
of a very wooden and unnatural sort. Some idea of the general nature and content 
can be had from the following quotation. Here are two loggers getting ready for a 
fight. 


“Dutchie said, ‘Crowley has been overbearing on numerous occasions, but I have not 
taken offense because I am not quarrelsome, but if I have to fight I will uphold the dignity 
of the Dutch.’ 

“The nest Sunday Crowley got into Dutchie’s place again at the noon meal. After dinner 
Dutchie said to Crowley: ‘I note that you have crowded me out of my place at the table for 
the second time and I have said nothing about it because I am a newcomer and do not want 
to seem fresh. It appears to me that you might have a crow to pick and I want an understanding 
as to your attitude before it goes too far.’ 

“‘ “You are a skulker who has not been on the works long enough to learn how to wear calked 
boots. Yaps who wear brogans and wipe their noses on their sleeves have no right to ask an 
understanding from an old hick. Don’t interfere with me or I will wallop the tar out of you,’ 
said Crowley.” 


This is the book Conrad Richter should write; he would have the skill to recreate 
this life so rich in folklore, in picturesque history, in heroic story. 
MacEpwarD LEACH 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT SOUTH AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Alfred Métraux has agreed to send in from time to time reviews of significant 
articles in folklore which have appeared in South American journals not widely avail- 
able in this country. 

The first group of such reviews by Dr. Métraux follows. 

J.W.A. 


CHAINGAVANE: el Pongo de Mainique y los petroglifos. Vocabulario de los indios 
machiguengas. Fidel Pereira (Revista del Museo nacional 13: 84-93, Lima, 
1944). 


The article contains a new version of the Twin myth found among the Campa, 
an Arawakan tribe of eastern Peru. The myth is very wide spread in South America 
and it is interesting to find a variant among Indians who live so close to the territory 
of the Inca. The Twin myth was known in ancient Peru, but the versions that have 
come down to us are quite imperfect. 

In this variant, the Twins are the sons of a “‘god,”’ probably the Creator. Their 
mother is killed by the jaguars and the children are brought up by the mother of the 
felines. Later they take revenge on the jaguars by luring them into deadly fish 
traps. 

Chaingavane, the more intelligent of the brothers, plays the part of a culture hero. 
He makes bows, arrows and other artifacts and performs great miracles as he wanders 
about teaching people techniques and rules for good living. His stupid brother spoils 
his plan for forcing the Urubamba river to flow simultaneously up and down stream. 
The son of Chaingavane is swallowed by a big fish, but is rescued by his father. 
Finally, Chaingavane goes to a country located somewhere in the east, leaving many 
traces of his wanderings in strangely formed rocks and other natural objects. 

A second legend contained in the article was collected among Quechua speaking 
Indians and is partly of European origin. It describes a combat between a magician 
and a golden puma. 


CONFLUENCIAS CULTURALES EN EL FOLKLORE ARGENTINO. Cortazar, Augusto Rail. 
(Problemas de la cultura, fasciculo III. roo pp. Buenos Aires: Instituci6n cul- 
tural espafiola, 1944.) 


In this short treatise the author covers some theoretical aspects of folklore, out- 
lines some historical and sociological factors that underlie Argentine folklife, and 
gives sound advice to those who are interested in the study of native lore in remoter 
corners of the Argentine. 

The monograph opens with a discussion of the object of the study of folklore. Thus, 
we are briefly reminded of the various definitions of the word ‘‘folk.’’ For Cortazar, 
folklore is primarily the study of the life and traditions of that section of modern and 
advanced societies which is generally identified with the lower classes, especially the 
poorer country people. He includes in the science of folklore the customs, the economic 
and technical activities, the various arts and traditions of those persons who do not 
participate fully in the more developed forms of culture. His concept of folklore has 
much in common with what we would call the anthropological study of rural com- 
munities. 

After having defined his position Cortazar examines the formation of folklife in 
Latin America, mainly in the Argentine. As an Argentinian, he is inclined to minimize 
the Indian contribution to the new cultures which resulted from Spanish immigration. 
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He indicates the cultural losses undergone by the colonists who settled on Argentine 
soil, though he stresses the influence exercised by the permanent ideals brought 
from Spain. The earliest type of culture created by the Spaniards in America was 
mainly urban, but it later became increasingly rural. Such an evolution is particularly 
striking in the Argentine where White men and Mestizoes tended to scatter into the 
pampas to exploit the enormous wild herds of cattle. The de-urbanized White people 
became the gauchos who were the bearers of a rich folklore. After Independence, a 
new evolution took place in the course of which the gaucho was changed by new ways 
of life introduced from the cities. 

Of great interest is the statement that in Indian cultures as the Spaniards found 
them in the 16th century there were many institutions and elements which were 
strikingly like those introduced by the invaders, so that in many cases it is almost 
impossible to decide whether a certain custom or tradition is of native or of alien 
origin. The field of religion offers many examples of such parallelisms. 

Cortazar deserves our praise for his insistence on the dynamic character of folklife 
and on the constant process of assimilation and creation that takes place within it. 

Many of the ideas presented by the author are familiar to anthropologists, but 
his work must be judged in the light of folkloric studies as they are carried out in the 
Argentine. His constitutes an intelligent approach which, if followed up, will result 
in good and complete monographs about Argentine folklore. 


HACIA LA INVESTIGACION FOLKLORICA INTEGRAL. Una tentativa en el valle calchaqui 
de Salta. Cortazar, Augusto Rafl. (Separata de la Revista de la Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, tercera época, afio II, 2: 243-67 Buenos Aires, 1944.) 


This article likewise is a short treatise on folklore containing methodological con- 
siderations, a bibliographical discussion, and some good advice based on the author’s 
experience with the study of folklife in the Calchaqui valleys. 

His viewpoint is definitely functionalist. The word “integral” which appears in 
the title implies a type of research pursued with the utmost care and a strict adher- 
ence to the principle that every institution must be examined in all its aspects. After 
this profession of faith, the author analyzes a series of folkloric classics, most of them 
familiar to American specialists, but still little known in South America. His bibliog- 
raphy contains a short list of monographs on Argentine folklore. The rest of the article 
is made up of suggestions which may have a favorable influence upon the methods 
of those who deal with folkloric phenomena with zeal but without adequate training. 


La FIESTA PATRONAL DE NUESTRA SENORA DE LA CANDELARIA EN Mo .inos (SALTA). 
Cortazar, Augusto Rafi. (Relaciones de la sociedad argentina de antropologia 
4: 271-86, Buenos Aires, 1944.) 


Cortazar is a native of the Calchaqui valleys in northwest Argentine, a region with 
a strong Indian tradition and culturally akin to Bolivia and Peru. His ambition, ex- 
pressed in several publications, is to give us a detailed ethnography of the popular 
life of this remote region. The present article is one of his first published contributions 
to this long-range project. 

With much erudition Cortazar begins by examining the origin and development of 
the Candelaria (Candelmass) feast. He then describes the processions he witnessed 
in the town of Molinos (Salta). The parade is made on horseback and is characterized 
by the display of banners which are borne back and forth. Leading parts are played by 
the alfereces (singular: alferez) who, by family tradition, take charge of the ceremony 
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and of the feast on one day. Unfortunately, the author gives very few details about 
their social status and therefore it is difficult to compare the position of the alfereces 
in Salta with that of their namesakes in the rest of the Andean region. In Bolivia and 
in Peru the alfereces are prominent persons who assume all the expenses of a feast 
and who are rewarded by the prestige which they acquire through their lavishness, 
The Argentine alfereces seem to differ from the others at least in that during the 
Candelaria feast there are nine of them who function, one on each day. Each is as- 
sisted by his family and friends, 

The Candelaria feast, as it is celebrated in Molinos, offers many parallels with the 
feast of the Patron Saint of Buenos Aires in the colonial period. 

ALFRED METRAUX 

United Nations, Box 1000, New York, N. Y. 
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